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MATT k. xXvili, 19. 
Go pe therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 


ibm in the name of the * and of the Son, 
an 7 the _ Ghopt.. 


7 HE gion of our Savioge" 1 is ſingle, 
pure, and ſpiritual, and not encumbered 
with: ceremonies z for all ſuch rites and ordi- 
nances he aboliſhed, appointing only two, Bap- | 
tiſm and the Communion, both of them plain, 
eaſy, and fignificant, and which had in them 
nothing that could febth A r. either to 1 
or Gentiles. e e 
Baptiſm is a religious rite, which was gene- 
rally practiſed before our Saviour inſtituted it; 


for the Gentiles; 1 in their ſolemn acts of devo- 
Vor. VII. 8 — m_ 


4 


. SERMON I. | 
tion, made uſe of ſprinklings and ablutions, 
and the Jews baptized all proſelytes to their re- 
ligion. Our Lord, in like manner, appointed 
this ceremony, as an admiſſion into his ſervice, 
and a public acknowledgment from the ad- 
mitted perſons that they would be his diſciples, 
and own him for their Lord and Maſter. 
To explain this part of our religion we muſt 
N confider, | 
I. What that belief is which qualifies per- 
ſons for baptiſm. 
II. What is the end and deſign of baptifin, 
III. What is meant by being baptized in the 
| name of the F ather, the nn and the Holy 
Ghoſt. 
IV. How baptiſm is to be performed. 
V. Who are the perſons that ought to be * 
tized. 2 
4 What! is the belief which was 8 of 
thoſe who were to be baptized; and which con- 
ſequently is required of all who have been bap- 
tized? 6 
Teach and haptize: all 8 2 our wy 
; He that belicveth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved. 
Now this faith, or believing, means no leſs 
than the whole duty of er an namely, r re- 
ceixing and e the Goſpel. 


3 © 


Since 
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Since this belief is declared to * neceflary to. 


ſalvation, it is evident that, as it relates to 
| knowledge, and to an aſſent of the mind to 
certain dodrines, it muſt be ſomething plain 
and obvious. It is impoſſible that God ſhould 
make any thing neceſſary to our falvation, 
which we are not made capable of knowing 
and underſtanding. The doctrine therefore of j 
the Goſpel cannot be a matter of intrieacy and | 
difficulty, of deep and abſtruſe ſpeculation, 
which requires learning and ſubtilty to appre- 
hend; but it is a doQrine of practite, of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs, propoſed as neceſſary 
to be embraced by all men alike. Degrees of 
natural abilities there are, and degrees of op- 
portunity to receive inſtruction, and conſe- 
quently there muſt be degrees of knowledge ; 4 
but the things needful, the thitigs promiſed at 
baptiſm, theſe muſt be equally intelligible by 
all. There ate various doctrines which are 
| occaſionally delivered in the Scriptures, and v va- 
rious points which are diſcuſſod, and various 
miſtakes which are cenſured; and theſe are 
very proper to be explained, and are uſeful for 
particular caſes, but not neceſſary to be ſtudied 
and remembred by every Chriſtian. Every 
ching that is true is not therefore fit to be made 
| B 2 an 


4 8 E R MON I. 
an article of faith; much leſs are the interpre- 
tations of frail and fallible men to be thus dig- 
nified and diſtinguiſhed. On the contrary, it 
| behoves the teachers of the Goſpel to ſeparate 
them from the genuine and unadulterated word 
of God, and to remove the chaff from the wheat. 
And as theſe things which are to be believed 
are plain, ſo becauſe faith ſhould be founded 
upon evidence, the main proofs of our religion 
are alſo plain. Of theſe the more obvious are 
the miracles wrought by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, and the intrinſie excellence of the 
Goſpel, which tends ſo manifeſtly to promote 
all righteouſneſs, and to make men good and 
happy. To theſe may be added, hits of the 
predictions both in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment, which have been moſt — accom- 
pliſhed. 

This is the reaſon for which unbelief 5 
18 repreſented in Scripture as a moſt heinous 
crime; becauſe they who then rejected a reli- 
gion ſo fimple, ſo uſeful, and fo amiable, 
preached by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and con- 
firmed by ſo many figns and wonders, muſt 
have rejected i it through mere careleſſneſs, wan- 
tonneſs, obſtinacy, and impiety, from the worſt 


of 1 motives, and fo could have no excuſe. Go, 
8 ſaid 


s ERM ON 3 
faid our Lotd to his Apoſtles, 82 and, preach. 


284 is baptized, thall be faved but he that be- 
lieveth not ſhall be condetaned. _ .. .,- 
The matters of belief which concern all. 
Chriſtians are briefly ſummed up in the Bap- 
tiſmal Creed, called the Apoſtles Creed. We 
are to believe in God the Father almighty, who. 
gave his only begotten. Son, our Lord, to re- 
deem us and inſtruct us, and who promiſeth | 
ſuch aſſiſtance of his holy Spirit as is needful 
for us in all our exigences; and we are to ex- 
pet a reſurrection, and a future judgment. 
The deſign of this belief is to produce obe- 
Jeri) to make us live, as St. Paul r 
ſums it up, ſoberly, righteouſly, and piouſly; 3 
ſoberly as to. ourſelves, righteoufly as to our 
neighbour, and piouſly as to God. 
Moreover, as the religion delivered by our 
Saviour is contained in the New Teſtament, 
Chriſtians ſhould ufe their beſt endeavours to 
inform themſelves of it, as it is there hid, 
Gown. | 
And as Chriſtianity is' manifcy a bien 
formed for ſociety, as well as for individuals, 
hence ariſeth the duty of worſhiping God in 
n * 3 5 "one: 
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| public with other Chriſtians, and of acting 
as viſible members of the * of 
Chriſt. r | f 
One reaſon for which our Saviour: to citly 
| required that they who were converted by his 
Diſciples ſhould be baptized, ſeems to have been 
this. His deſign was to collect and form a 
religious ſociety or Church; and therefore it 
was not ſufficient for men to receive his Goſpel, 
if they concealed their faith and kept it to tem- 
ſelves. They were to enter into his church, 
by“ baptiſm, openly and in the face of the 
world, and afterwards to continue in the open 
profeſſion of their religion. With a view to 
this he ſaid alſo; Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed 
of me, hall deny me, ſhall not confeſs me be- 
fore men, I will diſown him before my Fa- 


ther, 


2 With the fame defign he ſeems to have declared to Nicodemus 
the neceſſity of entering by baptiſm into the kingdom of the Meſſias. 
Nicodemus, who | believed him to be a Prophet, and, probably, the 

Meſfias who was to come, viſited him by night, for fear of the Jews: 

Afterwards he declared his eſteem for Chriſt more openly, by aſſiſting 
at his funeral. After his reſurrection, it is very reaſonable to ſup- 
pole, as fome old traditions report, chat he was baptized by jhe Apoſ: 
12 and «joined himſelf to them. ; 


I. The 
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II. The ſecond thing to be conſidered is, the 
end and deſign of baptiſm ; and that is amend-- 
ment and improvement. St. Paul ſays; Know 
ye not that as many of us as were baptized 
into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptized into his 
death? Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptiſm into death, that like as Chriſt was 
"raiſed up from the dead, even ſo we alſo ſhould 
walk in newneſs of life. He deſcribes Chriſt - 
as ſanctifying and cleanſing his Church with 
the waſhing of water by the word; and ſpeak- 
ing of Chriſtians, he puts waſhed, ſanctified, 
juſtified, as words importing the ſame thing; 
the waſhing of regeneration, and the renewal 
of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby our bodies are 
_ waſhed with pure water, and our hearts ſprink- 
led from an evil conſcience. And St. Peter 
Fe that the baptiſm which faves us is not 
barely the putting away the filth of the fleſh, 
but the anſwer of a good conſeience towards 
In theſe expreſſions there is an alluſion to the 
ceremonies that were uſed in baptiſm, and to 
the moral ſenſe of them, to the 855 and to | 
the things ſignified, — _ a 
A perſon, when he was to be viptites: put offt 
his clothes. This, as St. Paul obſerves, repre· 
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ſents the putting off the body of ſin, every 


diſorderly and vicious affection. He then de- 


ſcended into the water, and ſtooped or lay 
doyyn in it; this repreſents death and the grave; 


the literal death of Chriſt, undergone for our 
lakes, and the figurative death of every Chriſ- 
tian, a death to fin, and to the yain and wicked 

world, His being waſhed in the water was a 

p cgniffeant figure of repentance, of purity, and 

of being cleanſed from all iniquity His aſ- 


cending from the water, under which he had 


been hidden, repreſented the reſurrection of 


Chriſt for our juſtification, and the new life 


and ſecond birth of the baptized perfon, who 
was thenceforward to live to God and to good 
works. And all this ſhews that the end and 
deſign of baptiſm is improvement, that repen- 
tance and. righteouſneſs is the ſum and ſubſtance 


of Chriſtianity, aud that our religjon''js more 
a eaten than a ſpeculatiye duty. - yd 

As to the ſpiritual benefits of baptiſm, it is to 
be obſerved, that there is a twofold. baptiſm, a 
' baptiſm of the fleſh, and a baptiſm of the mind, 


The firſt is an external ſign anda viſible teſti- 


mony of the ſecond; the ſecond. is the thing 
 bignified;, the firſt! is once performed; ; the ſe⸗ 
cond. 18 Fanny and confiſts' in faith and 

g obedienge; 


N l 


ce | SE RMO N. I. . 9 
esc ; and to theſe the en a the 
| en of God is anne eu. 


III. Let us conſider what is meant y; bog 
1 inked in the name of * Father, r ro, : 
and the holy Ghoſt. „ titten 80134 
In the language of the Scriptures 86 be bap» 
b tines in the name of any pf cs 18 r xl 
| 3 fuck a 1 as a 5 Of; aer 


5 bs hott: arg 18 ct rd by that y Ys, < 
ſolemn profeſſion of receiving the be dogrines, 
and of reſolving to obey the precepts of that 
religion which God revealed and taught hy his 
Son, and confirmed by the sealed Fall: 
mony of his holy Spirit. 
Almighty God is our Father Jer 3 8 
; Chriſt ; is our Saviour, our Lord, our Mediator, 
the revealer of the will of God to us, and by 
him appointed to be our Judge at the laſh day, 
The holy Ghoſt is ſent forth by our Lqrd.;to 
ſanQify his Church, and to aſſiſt his ſexvants 


es in all exigences, if they qualify themſelxes ta 


receive his aſſiſtance, by endeavours to do we 


and be careful not to gricys him by their ini⸗ 
Mities, 
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10 SERMON I. 
quities, and comper in to withfiraw: hire 1 


from them, 25 ict 
IV. Our fourth n, is, How elm ls | 
to be performed? * 
At the beginning it enn to Have been per- | 
formed uſually, but perhaps not always, by 


being plunged into the water. The Chriſtiari 


world hath changed this practice for that of 


ſprinkling or pouring water on the face; ſome 


few perſons excepted, who not only contend 
for retaining the ancient method of dipping; 
but Hold it to be of abſolute neceſſity, and will 


not allow thoſe who have been ſprinkled, to be 


truly baptized; or to be members of the Church 


of Chriſt. 


But in this they appear to be /Fperfitioun; G 


and ignorant of the true nature of ceremonies, 
and of the difference between moral and ritual 
ordinances. © Moral laws are the ſame, yeſter- 


day, and to-day, and for ever; they are im- 
mutable and eternal, and admit of no variety 
or relaxation: but ritual laws, which are made 
ſacred only by appointment, are capable of 


ſuſpenfion, or alteration; and when by a cen- 
cutrence of circumſtances they become im- 
prackicable, or extremely inconvenient, it is to 


be Na that the rigour and the letter of 
the 


SERMON I. ä 

* law yields to the intention of the Laws: 
giver, which was not to burden and diſtreſs any. 
one by minute and ſcrupulous ordinances. Sso 
it was, with reſpect to the Jews, in the, law of, 
the Sabbath, of the annual Feaſts, of lacrifices, A 
and in general, of rites and ceremonies; and 
by parity of reaſon, ſo it ought to be in the two 
ritual precepts of Chriſtianity, Baptiſm and; 
the Lord's Supper. Baptiſm was at firſt inſti- g 
tuted in mild or hot climates, where bathing. 5 
and waſhing the body was a general practice. 
Afterwards 1 in northern climes and colder. coun» 
tries it was Judged-to be troubleſome and dan- 
gerous; and ſo by degrees, pouring, or ſprink- 
ling was introduced in its ſtead. And fo long, 
as water was uſed, and the baptiſmal form in 
the New Teſtament was repeated, and the ce- 
remony was performed with decency, piety. 
and ſolemnity, every thing that is truly eſſen- 
tial may be deemed to be obſerved. Thus may 
ritual precepts be taken with a ſober and rea- 
ſonable latitude, and not urged with a Pharit 
ſalcal preciſeneſs and ſuperſtitio. 
Baptiſm was required by our Lord from all 
thoſe, at leaſt, who were arrived to years of 
diſcretion, and to whom the Goſpel was 
preapned. He that believeth, ſays he, and is 
baptized 


os | S$'ERMOREE 
| baptized ſhall be ſaved. This is full and ſtrong; 


and yet even this by wiſe and good men hath 
been fuppoſed to admit of exceptions. For 


example, In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and 
in times of perſecution, it ſometimes happened 
that Pagans of good diſpoſitions, converted and 
animated by the conſtancy of Chriſtian Mar- 
tyrs, openly declared themſelves to be Chriſ- 
tians, and were immediately ſeized by the Pa- 
gans, and hurried away to death. New in this 
caſe, it was the unanimous opinion of the pri- 


mitive Church that martyrdom ſupplied the 
want of baptiſm, and that ſuch perſons were 


| baptized in their own blood, and true ſervants. 
af Chriſt, and entitled to all the rewards pro- 


miſed by him to his faithful followers. And 


indeed Chriſt» himſelf calls his nen and 
his death his baptiſm. | 


V. The laft point which we propoſed to con- 
fider is, Who the PRAM are- that _ to by 
n 8 

Amongſt thoſe who are arrived to che age of 
diſcretion, and are then made acquainted with 


Chriſtianity, it muſt be firſt; thoſe WhO are 
willing; for our Saviour never compelled any 


to become his diſciples. Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory | 
will furniſh us with too many inſtances of 
2 Jews, 
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Jews, and Pagans, who. have been compelled. 
to receive baptiſm by mere violence and op- 
preſſion. But all ſuch methods of making 
falſe proſelytes are deteſtable, and the explaĩts 
of falſe Chriſtians. Secondly, They only are 
qualified for baptiſm who condemn their paſt 
tranſgreſſions, and believe in Chriſt, with a 
reſolution to act ſuitably to this perſuaſion; 
What that belief is we have already conſidered. | 
under our firſt head of. diſcourſe, But the 
point which I now propoſe to examine is, at 
what age perſons may be admitted to baptiſm, 
It is now the common practice of the Chriſ- 
tian world, and it hath been ſo for many ages 
paſt, to admit children to baptiſm. - But there 
are, and there have been perſons of another. 
mind, who have thought that none ſhould be 
| baptized, except thoſe who are capable of an- 
ſtrering for themſelves; and this is a ſubject of 
controverſy, on which learned and good men 
have been divided. Our oppoſers in this queſ- 
tion hqve ſo much to ſay for themſelves, that 
they ſhould not be condemned by us for acting 
according to their ſerious and beſt judgment, 
or treated as ſtubborn and contentious perſons. 
But then it becomes them to judge as fairly. 
5 ane K of us, who 1 much to ſay 
bm for 
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for burtelres as n nd, I think, have ſorties 


what more than they. The ſubject is copious. 


and J muſt contract it into as few words as I 
can poſſibly, and juſt ſketch out to you the 


Fog arguments for infant-baptiſm, 
The general practice of the Church from the 


fourth century to this day, for fourteen hun- 
dred years, will be deemed, I fuppoſe, an argu- 


ment of ſome force, and it was neceſſary to 


mention itz but I thall not lay much ſtreſs : 


un it. I proceed to other confiderations. 
Our Saviour commanded his diſciples to in- 


ſtruct and to baptize perſons of all nations; 


and aceordingly we read that they baptized 3 


their converts, them and their families, or 
their whole houſe, This is all that we can 
learn from the ſacred Writers; and from this 


we cannot determine with certainty whether 


infant · baptiſm was or was not e at the 
beginning. | 


Let us then a . the Lune of na- 


ture and the laws of nations teach concerning; 


a ſtate of infancy. 
In all civilized ſocieties; parerits "I ever 


been allowed to covenant for their children, as 
well as for themſelves, and children before they 


arrive to Youre of diſcretion are entitled to = 
e rious 
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rious advantages and privileges, they are part 
of the community, and treated as ſuch. Since 
then infants are ſubjects of the ſtate, and mem - 
bers of civil ſociety, by the ſame reaſon they 
may be members of religious ſociety, and in- 
corporated into the viſible Church of Chriſt. 
Secondly; The Chriſtian religion, as to form s 
and diſcipline, is partly built upon the Jewiſnh 
religion, and upon the practice of the Syna- _ 
gogue. The ſcheme of Eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, the office of Biſhops or Preſbyters, and 
Deacons, the two Sacraments, and the public 
worſhip of God, are founded in ſome degree 
upon the Jewiſh model. So that a knowledge 
of the Old Teſtament, of the Law of Moſes, 
and of Jewiſh Antiquities, is requiſite for an 

accurate and learned knowledge of the Goſpel. 
Baptiſm is taken from the practice of the Jeus, 
who uſed to baptize their proſelytes, and it is 
ſubſtituted in the place of circumciſion. } 
It appears from ancient teſtimonies, ig 7. 
when the Jews made proſelytes, they uſed to 
: baptize the new convert, with his whole fami- 
ly, infants as well as adults; and hence it is 
reaſonable to conclude that the Apoſtles fol- 
lowed this cuſtom, as they had as 
- ariſt, to the contrary. $019083 064% 1055 en 

5 1 | Gem 


F was a ceremony of initiation, 
by which the Jews entered into a covenant 
with God. It was appointed to Abraham, and 
His children, and his ſervants, and to his poſte- 
rity from Iſaac. Infants were thus received 
into covenant, before they could give conſent” 
and make promiſes for themſelves ; and a child 
by this rite became adiſciple of Moſes, a mem- 
ber of the Jewiſh church, a ſubject to the Law, 
an inheritor of God's (TOY and a l ; 
of his covenant. 
© Since then circumciſion was equaled by the 
_ Goſpel, and baptiſm was inſtituted in its place; 
and ſince in the nature of the thing, an infant 
under the Goſpel is as capable of being a Chriſ- 
tian, as he was under the Law of being a Jew; . 
the lawfulneſs, at leaſt, of infant-baptiſm ap- 
pears evident from this entire likeneſs of eir⸗ 
cumſtances. 
Thirdly, God 8 the Jabs to make 
vows in the name of their children, which 
theſe children. were bound afterwards to per- 
form, and to dedicate them to his particular 
ſervice; as he commanded them to bring up 
their children in the true religion. And all 
this is founded partly upon paternal autho- 
rity, and upon the ſuppoſition that a parent 
5 : may 


SERIE „„ 
may contract and covenant” for his child} i al! 
things that are to the child's intereſt and ad. IF 

vantage. Thus the prophet Samuel was vowed 
and given by his parents to ſerve God in the 
Tabernacle, under the high Prieſt, and God 
approved of the gift, and accepted the child. 4 
By the ſame paternal authority, and for the 
ſame reaſons, a parent may preſent” and offer 
his child to Jeſus Chriſt, to be his ſervant. 
The . is whether un will W the ke] 
gift, | 
When young children were biuüchr to u 
; that he might bleſs them, and the diſciples 
were diſpleaſed at it, he rebuked them, and 
gave the "infants his benediction. No Chriſ- 
tian will ſay that the prayers and the bleſſing 
of Chriſt were of no value; and from the rea- 
ſon of the thing it ſeems as proper that an in- 
fant ſhould be baptized in the name of Chriſt, 
as that he ſhould be brought to be bleſſed by 
him. To the queſtion therefore, which we 
have put, our Lord ſeems to return this ans 
ſwer; Suffer the child to come to me. 
Fourthly, Since baptiſm is appointed in ge 
nern terms, and infants are neither exprefsly 
named, nor expreſsly excluded, it ſeems beſt, | 
all things duly * rather to admit 
Vox. VII. 1 Wo them 
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oc was a ceremony . initiation, 
by which the Jews entered into a covenant 


with God. It was appointed to Abraham, and 
his children, and his ſervants, and to his poſte- 
rity from Iſaac. Infants were thus received 


into covenant, before they could give conſent 
and make promiſes for themſelves ; and a child 
by this rite became adiſciple of Moſes, a mem- 


ber of the Jewiſh church, a ſubje& to the Law, 
an inheritor of God's PO and a part 


of his covenant. 
Since then circumciſion was geiles by the 
Goſpel, and baptiſm was inſtituted in its place; 
and ſince in the nature of the thing, an infant 
under the Goſpel is as capable of being a Chriſ- 


tian, as he was under the Law of being a Jew ; 
the lawfulneſs, at leaſt, of infant-baptiſm ap- 
pears evident from this entire likeneſs of cir- 
cumſtances. 


Thirdly, God permittad the gn to make 
vows in the name of their children, which 


theſe children. were bound afterwards to per- 
form, and to dedicate them to his particular 


ſervice; as he commanded them to bring up 


their children in the true religion. And all 
this is founded partly upon paternal autho- 


rity, and upon the ſuppoſition that a parent 
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may contract and coveriant” for his child, in all 

things that are to the child's intereſt and ad- 
vantage. Thus the prophet Samuel was vowed 
and given by his parents to ſerve God in the 1 
Tabernacle, under the high Prieſt, and God 


approved of the gift, and accepted the child. be. 


By the ſame paternal authority, and for the 


ſame reaſons, a parent may preſent and offer 
his child to Jeſus Chriſt, to be his ſervant. 8 
The RR is whether Chriſt will 3 the . 
gift. | | 
When you 1 were 500 eine to pak 
that he might bleſs them, and the diſciples Fr 
were diſpleaſed at it, he rebuked them, and 
gave the infants his benediction. No Chriſ- 
tian will ſay that the prayers and the bleſſing 
of Chriſt were of no value; and from the rea- 
ſon of the thing it ſeems as proper that an in- | 
fant ſhould be baptized in the name of Chriſt, 
as that he ſhould: be brought to be bleſſed by 
him. To the queſtion therefore, which we 
have put, our Lord ſeems to return rhis an- 
ſwer; Suffer the child to come to me. 
Fourthly, Since baptiſm is Appen ge 
neral terms, and infants are neither exprefsly 
named, nor expreſsly excluded, it ſeems beſt, 
all things duly conſidered, | rather to i 
anl.. ä them 


1 
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chem to a; covenant: which cannot be prejudi- 
cial to them, than by refuſing them, to run the 


ſufficiently inform them. 


SERMON I. 


riſque of acting W to the: a h * _ 


Preset. 
Laſtly, As infants give tick fone by 


proxy, this makes the enſuing ceremony of 


confirmation very expedient and proper, though 
indeed it be not of divine appointment. For 
by it young perſons who are of age to anſwer 
for themſelves, do by an open and a ſolemn act 
renew and ratify their baptiſmal vow, and 


take upon themſelves in a voluntary manner 


the Chriſtian profeſſion, and declare their re- 
ſolution to live and die in it, by the' grace of 
God. Upon which they are recommended: to 
the divine favour by the prayers of the con- 
gregation, and by the miniſtry of thoſe whom 
our Church hath appointed to en the of- 
fice. | 

It is fit therefore that gene who are to be 


conf rmed ſhould firſt conſider with themſelves 


what it is that they undertake: for who would 
ſign a bond without knowing the contents? 
Of this, the office of baptiſm, and the office 


of confirmation, and the Apoſtles Creed, and 


the Catechiſm, which are in our Liturgy, will 


As 
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_ mY is only one baptiſin appointed, in 
"the. New Teſtament, which is not to be re- 
peated; ſo the Church hath appointed only 
one Confirmation to Ne Chriſtians that 


ow of Chriſt, | aha not N back, jor 
become the ſervants of ſin ; and that if they do 
- fa, theſe methods of procuring the favour * 
God are never mare to be obtained. 
In the times of the Apoſtles, Chriſtian oon 
verts were immediately received into the 
Church by baptiſm, and all their former tranſ- 
greſſions in the days of their ignorance were 
forgiven, upon their repentance and reſolution. 
to become new creatures, and to live thence- 
forwards according to the rules of the Goſpel. 
If they relapſed into evil courſes, their caſe 
was conſidered as extremely dangerous, and it 
was not without much difficulty, and a very 
ſolemn hbymiliation and repentance, that they | 
were received, again to Chriſtian communion, 
Some ſects of Chriſtians there were, who. ex- 
cluded ſuch repenting ſinners from a re-admiſ- 
Gon 3, but this practice was, generally con- 
: demned, as top rigid aud uncharitable. 
In proceſs of time we find that ſeveral per- 
ons, for fear of loſing the Steat privileges of 
| C 2 baptiſm, 


1 : 
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baptiſm, by ſinning afterwards, uſed to defer 


their baptiſm to the time of old age, or of ſick- 
neſs, or of danger, and choſe rather to run the 
riſque of dying unbaptized, than of committing 


ſome heinous fault afterwards. This was mere 


folly; for the obligations to act according to 
their faith and knowledge were much the ſame 
to thoſe who already knew and believed the 
Goſpel, whether they were baptized or no; 
and the remiſſion of ſins granted to the con- 
verted Jews and Pagans could be no proper 


motive to Chriſtians to hope that they might 


fin with impunity by deferring their baptiſm. . 3 


But afterwards, as the neceſſity of an early 


dapillin became more and more the received 
opinion, this practice of delaying 1t went out 
of uſe. --<- 


In enſuing ages, many corruptions crept into 


the Church, and amongſt them, the doctrine 
of pardons, abſolutions, and indulgences, to be 


procured or purchaſed by thoſe who had been 
greatly deficient in their Chriſtian duty. | 
| Notions too rigid, and notions too relaxed 


in matters of practical religion muſt be equally 
avoided: Though Chriſtians ſhould be re- 


minded that it is extremely dangerous to da 
evil under the ** of the Goſpel, yet they 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould alſo be told that the Goſpel is a diſpen- 
ſation of mercy, and that repentance is always 

open to us, as a method of reconciliation for 

paſt offences, through the merits and interceſ- 
ſion of our Redeemer. This is ſufficient to 
exclude deſpair; as the danger of delaying this 
reformation ought to check all careleſſneſs and 
preſumption. A repentance after long offend- 
ing, if it be ſincere and active, hath been called 
A plank after a ſhipwreck. The expreſſion is 
proper, and the image that it conveys is ſtrong 
and ſtriking. It teaches us how much better 
it is to avoid a ſhipwreck, than after having 
ſuffered it, to ſeize upon a plank, and ſtrug- 
gling with the utmoſt dangers and difficulties, 
to be ſo fortunate as at laſt to eſcape the de- 
Youring deep, and to gain the ſhore, 
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PrALM exlvi. 6. 


Happy i is be that hath the God br Jacob fir bis 2 
. . Led is in wit Lord his God. 5 


II is a queſtion of importance whether men 
are capable of happineſs, or in what x gd 
it may be attaindd. 
When we reflect upon che wks; Gllen 
ties, follies, paſſions, and weakneſſes of human 
nature, a ſtate of happineſs ſeems not con- 
ſiſtent with it. It looks like an amuſing ſpe- 
culation, a pretty phantom, a creature of the 
imagination, which is no where realized and 
exemplified. All are agreed in deſiring and in 
| ſeeking it; but how do they ſeek it? it is 
often in ſo fooliſh a manner, as if they had 
peering before-hand to be diſappointed. 
% 4 If 
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If God alone be the author and giver of 
happineſs, they who are enemies to him, muſt 
be enemies to their own welfare; and they 
who pay him only outward worſhip can lay no 
ſure foundation for peace with him, and with 
their own minds. Without goodneſs there 
can be no ſuch thing as happineſs, which muſt 
ſuppoſe ſuch an ad compoſure and com- 
placency as ariſeth, from a reaſonable Bere of 
the divine favour. 

If men have loſt the reins of ſelf. -govern- 
ment, it is impoſſible”: that they ſhould find 
happineſs, or any thing that approaches to it. 
Whilſt unruly affections, extravagant deſires, 
vain hopes and vain fears diſcompoſe the mind, 
to ſuppoſe happineſs in ſuch a ſtate, is to ſup- 
| poſe contradictions, to imagine light and dark- 
neſs, health and ſickneſs, Dom and ſerenity 
united together. There may be an inward 
tranquillity whilſt all is gloomy and ſtormy 
without; but there can be no degree of it, 
when the mind itſelf is ſick and ſore, and 
wounded, and reſtleſs, and uneaſy, and diſ- 
turbed at every frivolous accident. So that if 
there be no effectual way to rectify theſe diſ- 
orders, to ſubdue theſe domeſtic enemies, 'and 
to free the ſoul from the fever of luſt or of 

anger, 
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anger, from jealouſy, c covetouſneſs, envy, ha- 
red, malice, revenge, fear and deſpondency, 


it is vain to think of r e n, ms 


ſuch a mind. VVV 
It is not enou bigs towards — hai: 
neſs, that men are at certain times compoſed. 
and quiet; for happineſs ſhould be a ſettled 
ſtate, not liable to great and ſudden changes; 
and complete happineſs is an uniform and un- 
interrupted enjoy ment of the greateſt good of ; 
which our nature is capable. Leſs than this 
can ſuffice indeed, and ought to ſuffice to make 
us contented ; but leſs than this is not to be 
called true felicity. _ Conſequently no ſuch 
condition is to be expected in our preſent 
changeable and imperfe& ſtate, even though 
we endeavour to perform our duty, ſuitably. to 
our ſtation and abilities. Happineſs in an high 
degree is not an inhabitant of this earth, nor 
wana for man during the _ of 11 morta- 
| But ſince we are be to ſeek our portion 5 
of preſent happineſs, if we ſeek it in a law- 
ful way, let us conſider what aſſiſtances we 
can procure to facilitate the purſuit. 
- Traagination conduces in ſome degree towards 
the comfort or uneaſineſs of life. There is 
2 | this 
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this evidence of its influence, that the ſame 
perſon, under the ſame circumſtances, | ſhall i 
think himſelf happy or unhappy by the differ- 
ent turn of fancy. If he fixes his thoughts 


wholly upon the dark fide, and the melancho- 


ly proſpect of worldly affairs in general, and 
of his own affairs in particular, and repreſents 
himſelf as in danger of undergoing all the 
probable or the poſlible evils of life; let theſe 
ſad thoughts be uppermoſt in his mind, he can- 
not be happy, or even eaſy, though his condi- 
tion upon the whole may be very tolerable. 
The ſame perſon at another time ſhall poſſeſs 
his mind in peace, when the clouds and va- 
pours are diſperſed which his gloomy imagina- 
tion had raiſed up. It is certain that he who 
thinks himſelf miſerable goes a great way 
towards making himſelf ſo. He therefore who 
would promote his own repoſe and ſatisfaction, 
muſt endeavour to draw his mind off from the 
fears of evils which may never happen, or 
which may be compenſated by ſome advan- 
tages. He muſt ſubmit to the diſpenſations of 
Providence in the things which befall him, 
and entertain himſelf with the lawful comforts 
of life which are within his reach, and depend 
vpon the goodneſs of God for the time to come. 
This 
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This is the true art f Ming and erer Mes 
that portion af i a+ cc 2 
here. | 
It is mani feſt t anck Aten PA them. ö 
| ſelves by imagining that there is more happi- 
neſs in the vanities and pleafures of the world 
than there really 4s. They purſue theſe things 


vrheh they obtain them. The imagination 
adorns, heightens, and improves tllem; and 
being thus for a time delighted and tranſ- 
ported, they conclude themſelves happy, and 
continue in this ſtate of mind, as long as the 
deluſion and * n ue eh and _ 
longer. (pt; ha 49) 70 q let 114 
But though for ths path it is berter to 
- her pleaſing than to have frightful dreams, 
yet in reality and upon the whole it is the 
intereſt of every one not to be impoſed upon 
either way, by chearful or by melancholy 
miſtakes and illufions; it is beſt to ſee things 
juſt as they are, and to judge of them ac- 
cording to their true nature and effects. Ima- 
5 gination 15 a good | ſervant, - but a bad maſter; | 
and we poſſeſs a Power of an higher rank, 
which ought to govern, aud not to obey ; 
1 which | 


with all their trench, and happy are they 
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which we call underſtanding, or conſcience, or 
reaſon, by which we hond determine oon 
cerning good and evil. 57011 


OY 
. I 


As we have alſo ſenſes excite ares 


objects, we are ſo formed as to be pleaſed 
when theſe objects make agreeable impreſ- 
ſions upon us. The queſtion then is he- 
ther we are to be guided in our choice mere- 
ly by the pleaſures which the. ſenſes afford, or 
whether there be not other and higher things 
than. theſe: to ſcek and tg love, by extending 
our thouglits beyond the viſible world, even 
to its all- perfect: Author? Reaſon ſuggeſts 
that it is oumchief intereſt to ſerve. and pleaſe. 
Him whoſe power, wiſdom and goodneſs: have 
no bounds, and who can make ius truly and 
permanently happy or unhappy that we ought; 
to rely and depend upon him, to be thankful 
to him for all} his benefits, and, to pray to him 


for the relief of our wants. Theſe funda» 


mental duties of religion are the natural and 
genuine reſult, of reaſon and conſideration; 
and then it appears by conſequence that we 
ſhould prefer God, and the favour of God, 

and the ſervice of God to worldly objects; that 


we Gas emplay things temporal as means 
to 
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to a ſublimer end; that we ſhould poſſeſs them 
with gratitude, and "uſe them with caution 
and moderation; that we ſhould bear no ill. 
will to thoſe who are of the ſame nature with 
vurſelves'; that we ſhould be juſt in our deal- 
ings, ſober in our behaviour, kind to our 

neighbour, and charitable to — oy com- 
paſſion. 

| "Theſe are ſome of the law Ausüben ä 
which Reaſon ſuggeſts with reſpect to God, 

to man, and to ourſelves. Either then Sur 

happineſs muſt depend upon the pleaſures of 
the ſenſes which we have in common with 
the inferior rank of creatures, or upon the uſe 
of reaſon which diſtinguiſnes us from them. 

But the perfection of every being muſt lie in 
its beſt part; and as the perfection of beaſts is 

to be found in thoſe ſeveral qualities or in- 

ſtints by which they anſwer the ends for 

which they are made, that of a man ariſeth 
from his re duly nene and 

exerciſed. ng 

If weppiteſy requires contentment and fa 

| tisfaction, we are to ſeek it in that which is 
moſt apt to produce the moſt laſting- bliſs. 

And we ſoon find that mere ſenſual pleaſures 
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end in;uncaſingſs,, that they are ſhort, uncer- 
tain, unſatisfactory. On the contrary we find 
that. the pleaſures of a well · diſpoſed mind, and 
of a good conſcience, are of an abiding nature 
and always grateful to the inward taſte, and 
haye no ſuch ſtings and bitter remorſes, as the 
violent puxſuit of unlawful, objects leaves: be- 

AMIS 5.1. 
If perfect pleaſurs or. felicity. can 10 — 
0 rained, by any thing in this world, it muſt be 

by natural, and moral, and. ſocial happineſs, 
Natural happineſs conſiſts in the poſſeſſion 
of all things which are agreeable to the frame 
and. conſtitution of our, beings; in an health- 
ful body, an eaſy and undiſturbed mind, a 

competent ſubſiſtence, faithful friends, agree 
able acquaintances, and uſeful oceupations; 
for theſe things ſuit our nature, and we can- 
not continue to act the part of human 'crea- 
tures, without the means to preſerve the union 
of ſoul and body, and to apply the ane and 
the other to their proper functions 

I {ay then, there is no perfect happineſs t to 

he agquired in ſuch a broken and diſordered. 
temper of mind and body as we often expe- 

rience. A weak and infirm conſtitution la- 
1 bouring 


3 
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— 


bouring under diſeaſes which by our utmoſt 


care we can neither prevent nor remove, was 


never intended by Providence for a foundation 
of an happy ſtate. Where there is neither 
health nor eaſe, all other comforts and conve- 
niences loſe their reliſh, and we are apt to 
grow weary of life, and to account it rather a 
burden to be endured, than an advantage to be 
eſteemed, Here however a good mind: be- 
comes an aſſiſtance and a relief to the decays of 
the body, and teaches patience and ſubmiſſion 
to divine Providence. But patience and ſub- 
miſſion is not complete happineſs. 
The Scripture indeed ſpeaks of rejoicing in 
tribulation, and accounting ourſelves bleſſed 
when we either ſuffer directly for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, or ſubmit to inconveniences, or 
forego preſent advantages, to do that which is 
right and pleaſing to God. But this joy is not 
the reſult of our preſent ſituation; it ariſeth 
from the expectation of a future recompenſe; 
and therefore it is properly expreſſed by the 
; Apoſtle, when he exhorts Believers to rejoice 
in hope, in hope, which is a different thing 
from poſſeſſion, . and looks forward to a time 
of retribution. And when the Scripture ſpeaks 
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of that glorious ſtate, it infortns us that we 
human body will be wonderfully. altered from 
its preſent condition. The principle of life 
will not then be ſuch as it now is, and which 
ſtands: in need of continual and ſometimes © 
' troubleſome repairs ;. but a far nobler flame 
will quicken the purified and ſpiritualized bo- 
dy, and not only preſerve it from decay, cor- 
ruption, and diſſolution, but from all the un- 
eaſy effects which proceed from our inhabiting 
a maſs of fleſh and blood. ene n be 
ſwallowed up in life. a. 3 
Since then natural happineſs is not to "TTY 
found here below, let us conſider moral hap- 
pineſs, which is the exerciſe of virtue, and the 
government of the ſentiments, paſſions, and 
actions, according to the rules of reaſon. This 
happineſs ſeems attainable, becauſe this beha- 
viour is reaſonable. But when we come to 
practiſe it we find that it is not ſo eaſy as it is 
reaſonable. For our paſſions are rooted in our 
nature, heightened by cuſtom, and inflamed 
by provocations; and therefore it is a neceſſary, 
but a difficult part of wiſdom and goodneſs to 
keep them in due order. They are woven into 
our very being, and a part of ourſelves; they 
| Are. 


are ſo, many Arent 3 uren PP pleaſure 
and pain, ariſing from the good and the evil 
which we experience. An high degree of 
good preſented to us excites admiration and 
eſteem, a trifling and tranſient good produces 
indifference and neglect. What ſeems ac- 
ceptable excites deſire, love, and joy: what 
ſeems offenſive cauſes. abhorrence and ſadneſs. 
When we are injured, anger and reſentment 
ariſe; when we ſee others ſuffer, we feel pity 
and commiſeration. To ſubdue and extirpate 
theſe paſſions is no more practicable than it is 
to take away the natural impreſſions of good 
and evil, ſince our affections and perturbations, 
ariſe. from theſe impreſſions, and are the in- 
ward motions correſponding with theſe out- 
ward cauſes. As without paſſions we could 
neither love, nor deſire, nor rejoice, nor deteſt, 
nor be grieved; ſo neither could we perform 
our duty, nor feel the ſatisfaction which fol- 
lows duty regularly performed. But our af- 
fections are often impoſed upon, and impoſe 
upon us: Many things appear to us to be good, 
which are not ſo; and many. things appear 
better or worſe than they are ; and we are diſ- 
poſed to err both in the object and in the mea- 


ſure of our paſſions. In the regulation of 
Vol. VII. 8 thom 
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them lies the true exerciſe of reaſon;- and it 15 
generally agreed that the moſt which the moſt 
prudent perſon can do, is to keep his affections 
in tolerable order, to form right judgments of 
the good and evil of this world, and thereby 
to acquire as much moral happineſs as is at- 
tainable by an imperfect creature. Reaſon aſ- 
ſures us that the practice of virtue is more de- 
ſireable than the purſuit of riches, Honours, 
and ſenſual pleaſures, which are deceitful and 
tranſitory; ; that the chief good of man lies in 
imitating and reſembling his Maker as far as he 
can, and that the beſt quality i in which he can 
reſemble him is goodneſs ; that honeſt endea- 
vours to be blameleſs and dutiful, which will 
produce a gradual improvement, though they 
will not place him in a ſtate of felicity and 
perfection, yet will aſſiſt him much, as to in- 
ereaſing the ſatisfaction and leſſening the ſor- 
rows of life; and this certainly is a great point 
gained. Thoſe are valuable medicines which 
will abate pain and aſſuage the violence of a 
diſeaſe, though they will not quite remove it: 
ſo if moral arguments will check the extrava- 
gance and fury of lawleſs and turbulent paſ- 
ſions, they do conſiderable ſervice, though they 
cannot ſubdue them. A good perſon 
endeavours 
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EY US to keep within the RAR of diſ- 
cretion, . to ſuit his mind to bis cireumſtances, 
and his inclinations to his duty, and to reſign 
himſelf to Providence. And he who preſerves 
this temper may be pronounced tolerably hap- 
Py» compared with thoſe who are fretful aud | 
reſtleſs in their diſpoſition, unreaſonable in. 
their deſir res and expectations, impatient under 
diſappointments, and thereby increaſing their 


calamities. All the means that we have to ac- 
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quire atly thing g er to peace of mind 
and contentment, are Placed in the moral acts, 
in temperance, ineeknels, patience, charity, and 
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piety. All temporal poſleſſions without theſe 
are vanity and vexation, and te! ſe 
ment both, now, and þ lereafter. ; Thus it ap- 
pears that moral happineſs i 18 attainable in ſome 
degree, but not in a perfect manner. 8 
As to Political, or civil, or ſocial happineſs, 
that depends upon the ſocial virtues, upon the 
good offices which r men receive and return. 
It is evident that their condition would be far 
better than it 18, if all families, and all larger 
communities or nations, would dwell together 
like brethren, and purſue the common good. 
But if there be none of this ſort of happineſs to 
be expected till men will agtee to act in this 


D a n 


to our detri- "ay 
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manner, we may be too certain t that i it will ne- 
ver be found. 3 18. the. preſent fate.” For Telf- 
love is the prevalent paſſion, and ſelf-intereſt 
is the predominant deſign. \ which is  alſiduouſly 


AA” \% 


carried on, though both are often co covered e over 


with popular and plauſible pretenices ; and there 

is fa much of. both i in, civil fodiety, belides * 
fad. variety of vices, ; diſorders, and calamities, | 
1 at, ſocial happineſs, muſt 5 e e 
404 ren, e ee 


3 A 4 


gree of e in this ee 1d; 200 1 5 5 
it is ; with great reaſon t that chriſtianity puts off 


24 4894 


the ex pectation of it to another ſlate, and fays 
5 to eyery 8 obedient ſervant "of "Telus Chriſt, 
Bleſſed art thou; for thou ſhalt be recom- 


2110. N 


penſed at the refurre&tion g of the jut, N 
4101 jugge by. the behaviour of lis even of 
3 thoſe Who call themfelves Chriftians, I we truſt 
| conclude that too many want much ha abpitieſ 
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here, and ſeck none elſewhere, | They are as 
5 earneſ}, anxious, aſiduous, vi ihe in the pur- 
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4 ſuft, of things temporal, as if they ate upon 


_ prince 


iciple, and Were convinced that nothing 
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1 - ele was of: any value. But either reliz dds per- 


8 14 


| ons a arc e fools and * who rec a bet⸗ 


ter 
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ter life, and prepare themſelves for it, or cheſe 
men are ſo, who mind 6510 tlie preſent. It is 
eaſy to determine where the folly and the fren- 
2 lies, fince the latter have nothing to Juſtify 
their proceeding, whilſt che former have the 
concurrent " judgment. of the- wwileſt; and the 
defires : and hof opes of the beſt men, Jig 2 ſenſe 
of the erden of the world; An che ha. 
ture and operations 'of the foul,” which" pro- 
claim its immortal duration, and pr baten 
improvement, and above all, the Golpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt promi miſing Tife etetiial to the fuith- 
ful. It is therefore our true and only wifdom 
to adhete to this Goſpd, to be guided by it, 
and to make all other conlidetations our down 
and ſubmit to it. 3 25 a 15 rages Y0131930Z8 delt 
The true happineſs of man is f a 1 
kind, as being ſuitable te to his nature” and'to his 
| beſt qualities, - The ED or the foul is the 
ſeat and ſou; ource of the nralinihe, fatisfaQtion, 
| and felicity | proper to it, and conſequently” the 
higheſt degree of happineſs muſt be of the r ra- 
rional and intellectual bi nd. © RT een, 
This felicity muſt. Un 8, An itz foundation 


; Hd be Jaid, in the e ſtate, 5 8 id 
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The promiſe of eternal life Which is the gift 
of God, through Jeſus Christ, is made only to 
thoſe who prepare themſelves f for it, who ſeek 
it by. patient continuance. in well-doing, who 
work out their own ſalvation. with pious. fear 
and religious diligence. By this method they 
become the children of God, and partakers of 
the inheritance of the Saints 1 in light, __ With- 
out theſe gualificationg, the Goſpel gives. no 
þ hopes. of entering into the kingdom of God, 
So there | is a ;pecafſity; By this ſtate, « of mind 


AAA 


ns as it © is a diſpoſition not enſlayed to thines 
temporal, and ſetting a due value on things 
eternal. And even as to the preſent, ſuch a 
temper ariſing from Chriſtian principles affords | 
more ſatisfaction than an affluence of all cart 
ty enjoyments, — cal 

' Chriſtianity, if we conforra dure t to its 
precepts, enlarges our hopes, and removes our 
fears and diſtruſt concerning another world. 
Our Saviour came with a character and an au- 
thority ſufficient to ſettle this 1 important point. 
He. delivered it as à certain doctrine, and he 
conffr rmed it by undeniable proofs. This 18 
the iſt, great adyantage. of Chriſtianity. The 
next. is that it gives a comfortable ſupport ta 

15 dhe 


the mind ks all the 3 bp troubles of 
life; and this by teaching a particular provi- 
dence and a divine aſſiſtanctdeQ. 

Our Lord inculcated to his enen the 
doctrine of a ſpecial providence over their per- 
ſons and their concerns. and exhorted them to 
a dependence upon it, afluring them that their 
heavenly Father would take care of them, if 
they would caſt their cares upon him; which 
indeed were a bold thing for any man to do, 
unleſs God had given him leave, and even 
made it a part of his duty. But this muſt be 
underſtood i in a way ſuiting our Creator and 
ourſelyes. Not as though he would take care 
of careleſs wretches, who bring themſelves into 
ſtraits,, and become miſerable by their own fol- 
ly, raſhneſs, and negligence. A prudent acti- 
vity even in temporal concerns is the duty of 
all; but when they have done their part, they 
ought not to be anxious about the event. And 
thus they eſcape ſome of thoſe many troubles 
which ſpring from their own uneaſy minds. 
The Chriſtian doctrine of divine aſſiſtance 
concurring with human endeavours is alſo full 
of ſatisfaction. It encourageth us to aſk that 
we may receive, and promiſeth grace to help in 
n time 
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time of need andi in the hour of: beit and tenips 


tatiowm. Db £99 bon 7” HG 
The Chriſtian goalie is not ales; it 46th 
not diſcard pleaſure, 28 eviLin itſelf; but it re- 


preſents it as dangerous ite Statify the ſenſes 


with every pleaſin ng object, And to ſhun every 
ack that is attended with labour; abſtinence, 


and ſelf-denial. 4 Such perſons are ſaid to have 
| had their feward, and received their godd 
things, and to have no pretenſ ons to any thing 


future, and to any thing better. As to the 
pleaſures Which are conſiſtent with the health 
of the ſoul and of the body, with” the duties 


of a rational creature, Religion forbids them 


not, but adviſes us to receive them, as tlie gifts 


of God, with thankſgiving. If by eare and 


foreſight we can keep ou telves free from pain, 


there is a true ſatisfaction in fo doing; for 
health and eaſe are the moſt valuable pleaſures 
of the ſenſes, though they are net the moſt 
lively, make not the moſt ſtir,” and give not 
the deepeſt impreſſion; and he is wife 'who 
ſecures them without uſing any ſin ful means. 


Solomon ſays of Wiſdom or Religion that 


her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. Dowbt- 


leſs they are, for if Religion is ſelf:poyerrment, 
b 0 % 6 110-5 and 


and the performance of the moſt commendable 
actions, it produces a calm and unſullied plea- 
ſure, ſurpaſſing; thoſe of the ſenſes and of the 
imagination, o worſhip God, to forſake ſin; 
and to do righteouſneſs, will appear upon due 
5 conſideration the moſt deſireable conduct. 
The worſhip” of God is the natural Aſpoli- 
| tion of a creature towards its Creator; If there 
be a ſatisfaction in ſerving and obliging a good 
maſter, a good friend, a good parent, it muſt 
2 he eminently found in pleaſing our Maker. 
To forſake our fins by repentance and 
een is to exchange folly for wiſdom, 
to conſider our latter end, before conſideration 
is too late, and to ſeize upon the only means 
of avoiding the diſpleaſure of God, and all its 
dreadful conſequences. ..-.. 1 e SATFO 
To act ſuitably to our Fay circumſtances, 
abilities, and obligations, is in ſome meaſure its 
own reward. Nothing bears up the mind with 
ſuch ſupport as the teſtimony of conſcience. 
looking back with approbation, and. looking 
forward with hope. Time and poſſeſſion, which 
are apt to damp all the pleaſures of the lower 
kind, increaſe this. True religion alone can 
compoſe the mind, not by diſcarding Provi- 
dence out of the creation, but by believing in 
it, 
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it, ſabmitting to it, and depending upon. it. It 
is a miſerable comfort to hope: with the Un- 
believer, that death puts an end 60 all. Even 
this wretched hape will forſake him when he 
moſt wants it. Chriſtianity gives that ſolid 
hope that an honeſt and virtuous life ends in 
the poſſeſſion of the greateſt good, in an acpeſs 

to Him, in whoſe preſence is fulneſs of joy, 


and at whoſe right hand there are pleaſures for 
EVErMmore.': hatred tas. 
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"HE N ou our N Was 100 away, to com» 
Nl | ple ete, th 9 fad ſcene of his, ſufferings, 
there followed him him a great company of people, 
and of women, „„ Which alſo bewailed and la- 
mented him. He was affected at the pious 
forrow. which they expreſſed. on the occaſion; 
but he "had n conſolations to offer to them at 
that c gloomy time, The conſolations were re- 
ſerved for the day of his reſurrection, Which 
to all thoſe who honoured and loved him, and 
W ho wept at his death, would be a. day of joy. 
But knowing what, would come to paſs, and 


how 


* 


how eg his 3 3 be e at 
the hands of that wicked generation, he turned 
about, and thus aàddreſſed: himſelf to theſe 
mourneis; Dapghters of Jeriglem, weep not 
for me; but weep for yourſelves, and for your 
children. For behold the days ate coming, in 
the which they ſhall ſay, Bleſſed are the bar- 
ren, and the wambs that. neyer bare, and the 
paps which never gave ſuck} Then ſhall they 
begin to ſay to the mountains, Fall on us; 
and to tlie hills, Cover us. For if they. do 


theſe things 1 in a 18 tree, e be done 
in the dry? wy 11815 


— m——U— 
— — — 
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_ Theſe nw of ths: text are a hat E 
ſaying, which was well underſtood by thoſe 
to whom they were ſpoken, though to m 1 
us they want explication. Obſerve therefore, 
that the ſituation and condltibn' of the Jews 
was very different in ancient times from that. 
in which they ; ate at preſent. c Scattered. over 
the face of the earth, and not poſleffors of lands, 
they now live by trade and commerce. For- 
merly, they were a nation of huſbandmen, 
cultivating their own: ground, and; ſubſiſting 
upon its produce. The ſacred writers there- 
fore, accommodating their ſtyle to ſuch per- 
fons, remarkably abound with u 28] expreſſions, 
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SERMON 1. +" 
and with: allufigns to thoſe objects which the 
garderis and t che fields preſent. Good men 
are compared to green and flouriſhing trees, and 
bad men to barren or withered trees. ; The 
riglitedus man, ſays the Plalmiſt, is like a tree 
plantedeby the Water- ſide, whoſe leaf ſhall not 
wither,” and which” bringeth forth fruit in its 
ſeaſon,” Of the wicked it is ſaid, that his, 
branch ſhall-not be green. In: Ezechiel, God 
threatens hat he will cut off every green tree 
and every dry tree in Jeruſalem; that i is, that 
zin the! calamiities which ſhould befall the na- 
tion, the. righteous and the wicked ſhould be 
involved in the ſame ruin. John the Baptiſt 
-repreſents the evil generation | to which he was 
ſent as trees, which bringing forth no good 
fruit, ſhould: be vi dees ell into the 
re. ib 10 1 Hip Rik 401 15 
Theſe are a fo 3 out of many W 
" might be produced, ſhewing, that the green 
tree repreſents the righteous, and the dry tree 
the wicked man; and ſo our Lord's words, re- 
duced to common language, and without a 
figure, are rto be taken thus; If God's. provi- 
dence permits me, an innocent perſon, who 


/ harm 10 none, and have! iel. neither Jew 
| nor 
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nor Gentile, to be thus cruelly uſed by my 


oven nation, arid by the Romans, how much | 


forer calamities, by a juſt judgment, » will be⸗ 


fall this wicked generation, Whoſe iniquities 8 


will exaſperate both God and FM and who 


will work out their own deſtruction? eee, 


Theſe words ſuggeſt to us three fabjedls for 


our meditation and inſtruction. 


I. Here is a prophecy, 1 which, being exactly 


accompliſhed confirms our Saviour 8 divine 
miſſion, and character. bs 


II. God ſometimes permits 1177 beſt ſer vants 4 


to be cruelly uſed, and to endure grieyous af-. 


flictions in this life, and this for good and wiſe ; 
reaſons and purpoſes, 


III. The uſual effect of — wickedneſs is is 


great miſery ; and ſuch offenders often bring 
upon themſelves the heavieſt ſufferings,. by 


their own evil deeds, by the common courſe 
of things, and ſometimes by divine Judgments i 


and theſe afflictions are far worſe than thoſe 10 


which the good are expoſed. 55 
I. The words of our Saviour are a pro- 
phecy, which being exactly accompliſhed con- 


firms his divine miſſion and char ater. A 


The two principal proofs which a Teacher, 


declaring himſelf {ent from God, can give of 


his 


SE RM ON HI. 47 
his authority, are miracles and prophecies. 
The evidence ariſing from theſe: credentials: is 
familiar and plain, and in a great meaſure 
fuited to all capacities, Miracles ſpeak to the 
ſenſes of the beholders, and carry with them 
a preſent conviction, eſpecially when the doc- 
trine and the miracles mutually ſupport each 
other, when the doctrine is good, and the 
mürseles are beneficial, Afterwards indeed the 
evidence is ſomewhat: altered, as it reſpects 
thoſe who Have not beheld the miracles, and 
it muſt be ſupported by well atteſted teſti- 
mony, and by the effects which they have pro- 
duced in the world; and which eontinue to be 
manifeſt. The miracles of Chriſt and of his 
| Apoſtles have all the certainty that facts of 
that nature can poſſibly exhibit. Prophecies, 
when we are ſutisfied that they were delivered 
and recorded before the event, and when we i 
find their completion to be full and undeniable, 
are ſtanding; proofs. for all. ages; and in. fore- 
telling events, as in performing miracles, our 
Saviour ſurpaſſed all Teachers beyond all come 
pariſon. 
A ſtudious VAT of et Goſpel will hire 
in his diſcourſes perpetual indications of his 
n of futurity, and proofs of his pro- 
8 7 phetie 
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| who is verſed in the hiſtory. of thoſe times, 


48 SERMON: IM. 
phetic character. Evenchis: parables, beſides 
the moral inſtruction which they contain, are 
moſt of them prophecies of confiderable events, 


which were accompliſhed, ſome ſooner, and 


ſome later. But of all his predictions, that of 

the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and of its con- 

ſequences. is the moſt remarkable and ſtriking 5 
and the divine Providence which directed three 


Evangeliſts to record it, ſeems to have raiſed up 
and preſerved, the Jewiſh Hiſtorian Joſephus to 
publiſh a detail of the calamities which befell 
his nation, of which he, was an eye-witneſs, and 


in which he was a fellow-ſufferer, and to 

verify every part of Chriſt's diſcourſes on that 
mournful and dreadful ſubject. 80 that we 
might venture to reſt the truth of Chriſtianity 


upon this ' ſingle point, and to challenge its 


| adverſaries t to N any reaſonable objection 


to it. ä 
Weep not the me, 9 q our Saviour to the 
ii women, who followed and lamented 
him ; reſerve your tears for yourſelves, and for 
your children; your calamities will, require 


them all, and you will have none to ſpare Ge 


other occaſions. 
Here it may occur to the: thoughts of one 


that 


that as * ruin he Jeruſalem was an event 
which would not take place till after forty 
years, moſt of the ſpectators of Chriſt's Prey 
both his friends and his foes would be gone off 1 
from the ſtage before that deſolation came, 
and out of the reach of thoſe calamities. But 
even upon this: ſuppoſition, our Saviour might. 
well ſpeak by way of anticipation, and repre- 
| ſent thoſe diſtreſſes as at hand, which would 
| ſurely come to paſs before all that generation 
was quite extinct; and the daughters of Je- 
ruſalem had ſufficient cauſe to mourn for thoſe 
evils which would involve their children, their 
| poſterity, and their nation; even as Chriſt 
himſelf, at another time, entering into Jeru- 


- ſalem, and foreſeeing and foretelling its de- 


ſtruction, wept over it, and was greatly af- 
flicted at the proſpect of calamities of which BY 


he was not to partake. This is human na- 


ture, I will not ſay, human weakneſs, 1 nor give b=: 
ſo harſh a name to a paſſion fo amiable. 
But without having recourſe. to theſe olu- | 
tions, which are really unneceſſary, I obſerve 6 
that the days of tribulation were indeed at 
hand, as our Lord had declared; and that che 
divine vengeance did not move ſo flowly as it 


uſed to do on other occaſions. 5 5 
Ver. . : Though 
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Tbeugh the total ruin and diſperſion of the 


o : 
* * a - 


| yet the. beginning of it is to be dated within 
five years after Chriſt's death, and its duration 
pteſents to us one of the moſt calamitous pe- 
riods that ſtand recorded in hiſtory, and is 
a ſeries of oppreſſion and perſecution under 
wicked rulers, of falſe prophets put to the 
ſword with their deluded followers, of wars, 
ſeditions, rebellions, captivities, famines, fires, 
earthquakes, peſtilences, robberies, aſſaſſina- 
tions, not only in Judæa, but in other places 
where the Jews ſojourned. And indeed it was 
2 time of general diſtreſs, and the Roman Em- 
pire was in à deplorable condition, and ruled 
not by men but by monſters. 

II. From the text we may obſerve that God 
ſometimes permits his beſt ſervants to be 
cruelly uſed, and to endure grievous afflictions 
in this life; and this for good and wiſe rea- 
ſons. | 

As to the ſufferings of. Chriſt, they are not 
to be paralleled with thoſe of other good men. 
His were altogether ſingular, and for ſingular 
purpoſes. He ſuffered to confirm his own 

1 io by laying, down his life as a Martyr, 
in teſtimony of the truth of his miſh ion, to 
accom- 
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accompliſh the predictions concerning himſelf 
in the antient prophecies, to make an atone- 
ment for ſin, and to walify himſelf for the o 
ſublime offices of a kee, and a Mediator 


between God and man, and a Judge of the 


world at the laſt day. "His ſufferings were 
alſo voluntary, be laid down his life of his 
own accatd, and by! his own free choice, and I 
| accordingly he gave up the ghoſt when he 
| thought it proper, and before his natural 


ſtrength Was quite exhauſted. 


Amongſt the various ends which he pro- A : 
poſed by ſubmitting to ſuch indignitics and 8 3 


ſuch miſery, one was to be an example an 
encouragement to us to reſign our ſelves'to the 


N 


diſpenſations of Providence, o receive good | 
at the hands of God with gratitude, and to 
receive evil with ſubmiſſion and patience, 


J. 
5 


looking beyond the preſent. tranſitory. ſcene, a 
and ſetting our hearts on Futurify' and cter= 
" The ealämities, 6850 which the tos” are h 
not exempted, are ; obvious to every, one” 5 ob- 
ſervation. Such i is the ſtate, 0 of things 3 in, all 
times: . it Was ſo from t the infancy of the 
world, and it will probably continue ſo to its ; 
difolution ; ſo that ; it is altogether needleſs to | 


E2 | prove | 


,- 
* 
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prove it. The queſtion i is, how this diſorderly 


Rate is reconcileable with a wiſe and good Pro- 


vidence? a queſtion which hath always exerciſed. 
men of ſtudy and reflection. Several things 
have been offered to remove the difficulty, 
| which have ſome weight in them, but come 
not fully up to the point. In truth, there i is 
only one ſolution, a ſolution which is ex- 
| tremely obvious, and no leſs ſatisfactory, and 
that is the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate of re- 
tribution, and of a righteous judgment to come, 
when every one ſhall receive according to his 
deeds, by the rules of juſtice, equity, and p 


mercy. This doctrine is ſo neceflary for the 


vindication of the divine perfections, and for 
| the fatisfaction of virtuous minds, that i it offers 
itſelf to every unprejudiced inquirer, and is 


the yoice of Nature. and of Reaſon. There i 18 


great cauſe to think that this opinion i is as old 


8 as mankind, that our firſt Parents received 
bose information concerning it, and that it 
deſcended to their poſterity by tradition, We 
find it in the moſt ancient Pagan writers, and 
delivered by them as a moſt ancient notion; 

we find it in the old and the newly diſcovered 
tl, in nations that had no connection and 
r It was not the invention of wiſe 


20 


noh m 7 
| learned and political men; 3 it fubliſted before , 
arts and ſciences flouriſhed, before philoſophy | 
was known. The dodtrine bras indeed ſtrangelß 
disfigured by poetical fables, as Was the whole 
theological ſyſtem of the ancient Pagans, and 
it became almoſt uſeleſs as to moral purpoſes, 1 
as to the ſupport of virtue and the diſeoufage - 
ment of vice. But till the immortal natute 
of the ſoul, and i its ſubſiſtence in andther ſtate 
after death was the generally received opinion. 
In the books of the old Teſtament, the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate is not 16 expreſsly: de- | 
livered as to give full ſatisfaction to inquiters, 
which may be owing to the obſcurity” which 
muſt needs attend ſuch very ancient writing 3 
which are few in number, and in a dead lan- 
guage, and in a ſcanty language: but there. are 
abundance, of facts ar d. of indications in the | 
if Old Teſtament, from which, it may be fairly 
Es and foe, texts allo which without 
any xio ee ffered to the Words may 5 ſo 
interpteted as to. contain this ; dofrine, 1 8 | 
73 81 
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dhe national faith 3 30. our, Savigur 8 time, | 
 5-Meptions, not. à future Rats, as a new revelation | -| 
., Of his, own, but as 4 doQrine:, Khon and ,ac- 
* nowledges.;,ant a the \ 6 riter of t the Epiſtle to 
3 * e Who. Was be tter Wee than we are 
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now to kae what V was the ancient opinion of 
3 the Jews, afſures us, that 1 if had been received 
: by all good men in 53 ages, both before the 
bY Law, and under the Law, Gown to his own 
| times. of 1 ee 
When a we S the flew o& 155 Me 
and the ways of Providence in the formation 
and preſervation, the order and connection of 
the whole, we ind the 1120 robfs of divine 


P * . 1 


Creator. Bur 11 — we conſider Lira Gurte of 
things, as man is concerned! in it, and reflect 
upon the calamities to which goodneſs i is not 
unfrequently expoſed, upon the ſhortneſs and 
troubles of life, we are involved i in doubts and 
difficulties which nothing can remove but the 
_ doctrine of a future ſtate. They who. make 
no uſe of this doctrine, and confider man as 
only formed for the preſent world, and- under- 
take to juſtify 1 the ways of God upon this cold 
and comfortleſs ſyſtem, by ſaying that God 
acts by general laws, 255 that whatever is is 
right, may ſhew their parts and their Inge- 
viouſneſs, but adminiſter no kind of ſatisfac- 
tion to us, and leave us diſappointed ang diſ- 
contented. Admit a day of retribution; when 
every 


| every OT. diſorder. ſhall be. dite, and * 
then the cloud is diſpelicd, we enter into lee Abc 
and-ſee tlearly before us. Then we can Fi - 
cern that the afflictions of the good, either as 
corrections of their defects, or as trials of tl th eir 
obedience, and Exerciſes of their virtues, and ay 7 
methods of obtaining a more | glorious. recom- 
penſe hereafter, and of moving. in an higher 5 
ſphere, are fit, reaſonable and profitable, "Om 

But whilſt we vindicate the ways of God in b 
ſuffering his beſt ſervants to be expoſed: to 

temporal evils, we ſhould always remember 85 
that thoſe evils are not only alleviated by many 
favourable circumſtances, but that they are 
by no means the natural reſult of virtue and 
religion. On the contrary, an inoffenfive be- 5 

haviour, a pious diſpoſition, a ſtrict regard to tt 
the: moral ais e and erer e 


1 


tience wh a be the ſtand at all times in 
the liſt of the things which are of good. report 
and general approbation. So that if we except 
public calamities in which the good and the 4 
bad are involved, and perſecution for xightec u. 
neſs ſake under wicked rulers, and ſome diſ- | 
orders incident to mortality from which no 
Sareatt. and caution can guard us, theſe ex- 
| E 4 ceptions 


— 


5 SERMON MI. 
ceptions being made, the preſent advantages 
lie entirely on the fide of virtue and religion. 
III And this brings 1 me to the third remark 
upon the text. The uſual effect of great wick- 
edneſs is great miſery, and ſuch, offenders often 
bring upon themſelves the heavieſt ſufferings 
by their own evil deeds, by the fixed laws of 
_ cauſes and effects, and ſometimes by divine 
| judgments and theſe afflictions are far world 
| than any of thofe which befall the good. 
If they do theſe things in a green tree, W 
ſhall be done in the dry? If they treat me 
with ſuch malice and cruelty, ſays our Lord, 
me who have been the friend of mankind, and 
repay my good offices with ſuch | hatred and 
ingratitude, what fhall be the condition of 
ſueh wicked people, who will be deteſted by 
all the world, and to what calamities will theß 
not be expoſed, when they have filled up the 
meaſure of their iniquities, and divine vengeance 
will overtake and overwhelm them: 
Since our Lord is here ſpeaking of meenporal | 
calamities, and not of puniſhments'in the next 
life, it might be objected with ſome ſort of 
plaufibility that the condition of the moſt 
wicked perſon upon earth could not be more 
calamitous than his own, For ſuppoſe a man 
* . to 
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to have been a falſe witneſs, ene LY | 
rebel, a fobber and a murderer, and as, emis | 
| nently vicious and miſchievous as can be con- 
| ceived, he cannot fare worſe than to be ſeized, 
bound, inſulted, reviled, beaten, ſcourged and 
crucified. But to this remark ore a are two 


| » 
* 
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Firſt, our 100 . the, deſtruction of * 
a whole nation as a greater calamity than that 


Mr one perſon: he hath in view, not the na- 
teure of the ſuffering, but the number of the 


ſufferers, by which eſtimate the ſum total of E 
Miſery, becomes immenſely greater. n 


Secondly, When the ſame evils. befall the - 


b righteous and the wicked, we are to eſtimate 
the degrees of ſuffering, not from the nature : 
of the calamity... conſidered in itſelf, but from 
the effect which it hath on the ſufferer; and by 
this rule we muſt pronounce the afflictions and 
miſeries of the wicked to be beyond meaſure 
heavier than thoſe of the good. The latter 
haye many reſources of comfort, and many 
alleviations of which the former are entirely 
_ deprived. When a perſon Who in the main 
hath behaved himſelf well, who hath been 
uſeful in his generation, Who hath the love and 
eſteem of good men, who hath faith and truſt 


in 
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in God, when ſuch an one is under afflidion ; 
he hath the teſtimony of his conſcience, the 


| hops of divine *affiſtance to ſupport him, and 
of a better ſtate hereafter ; and this will enable 
| Him to exerciſe the meek arid humble virtues 
of patience and reſignation, which are alſo of 
a quieting and healing nature. But if he ſhould 
ſuffer purely upon a moral and a religious ac- 
count, tlien his faith in God, together with 
God's expreſs protniſes, will ſtrengthen him 
ſtill more, ſo as to produce in him a ſober ſa- 


tisfaction, and a ſerious joy; which is very con- 
ſiſtent with a ſtate of affliction; for there are 
pleaſures of the melancholy as well as of the 


lively kind. Our Saviour, who knew what was 
In man, and who never required impoſſibilities 
from him, exhotts his diſeiples not only to be 
patient and contented, but to rejoice and be 
exceeding glad when they were ill uſed and 
perſecuted for his ſake and for the ſake of the 
"Goſpel; and gives this plain and ſatis factory 
reaſon, becauſe great will be your reward in 
heaven. His Apoſtles uſe the ſame argument 
on the fame occaſions, an argument the force 


of which every one may feel and comprehend. 


For this cauſe, ſays St. Paul, we faint not; but 
; though our: outward man periſh, yet the in- 


ward 
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80 to Why eits"of wok r be creatix. * he 
$o6d are dom without ſome friefids ; tlie 
wicked ſeldom have any friends. Ther geod 
may feet with ſome fots ; ; the wicked mut 
be ſurrounded with foes, and ate odiohs!both 
to thofe whi refetbls them, and to thoſe who | 
reſemble "them not. When adverſity” Gver- 
takes therm, they have nothing to ſupport them 
2 ulider it. If they look back, their paſt beha- 
vibur upbraids them; if they look forward, 
15 they fear an offended God, and a fotute judg- 1 5 
ment, and a ſtate fill worſe than the 'pteſent, 
"unleſs they can take refuge in that falſe and 
milerable hope that Death ſhall put ati end to 
their being; the refult 6f all which is impa- 
| tience, and rerdorle, and nen Gf FORO, : 
nfl deſpair.” 1 25 
iber different is the et end of en ; 
| perſon from that of Him, who faidy' It is 
Eniſhed : Taber” into thy hands 1 commend 
my 
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my ſpirit! Ho different from that of the 
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Apoſtle, who aid; Iam ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure. is at hand. 1 


have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed. my 
.courle ; I have kept the faith. Henceforth i 18 


laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which 


the Lord ſhall give me at that day! 


A true ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt under great 


aMiction may feel a dejection of ſpirit, and be 


inclined to take up the words of the patriarch 


Jacob, and fay ; Few and evil are the days of 
my pilgrimage. Few and evil; but the one is 
a corrective of the other; if thoſe days are evil, 
they are few; and then follows an everlaſting 
day of peace and reſt from all trouble. 


All the calamitous effects of vice and i irre- 


ligion were ſignally exemplified i in the ruin of 
the Jewiſh nation, which Chriſt foreſaw, and 
foretold, and lamented, but could not prevent: 
for Salvation itſelf cannot ſave thoſe who are 


reſolved to periſh. Thoſe calamities were di- 


vine judgments, in which the wrath of God 
. concurred with the wickedneſs of ſinners, to 


produce, as our Lord ſaid, ſuch tribulation as 


never was from the beginning of the world, 
and never ſhould be again. 


But 


. 
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But geverally ſpeaking, there i is no occaſion 
| for a diyine interpoſition to puniſh wicked men, 
or wicked nations. Mere natural cauſes will 
produce ſuch effects, and ſin, when it is aut 
rageous and extremely ſinful, wall be 1 its own 
tormentor and executioner.... 
,*.The practical inference from all theſs pre- 
| vill, in few wards is this; Keep 1 Innocence, 
and take heed to the thing that is right; for 
that ſhall bring a man Peace at the . 
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io unto them that call evil good, and good evil. 


| "ROM the prophecies of Ifaiah it appears 
that it was his lot to live in very wicked 


times ; and amongſt the ſinners againſt whom 
he denounces God's judgments, he in the text 


cenſures and threatens thoſe who called evil 


good and good evil, as a moſt corrupted {et of 
men both in principle and in practice. Wo 


unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 


that put darkneſs for light, and light for dark- 
neſs; that put bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for 5 
Peer To tranſgreſs God's commandments, 
his laws and ſtatutes delivered by his prophets, 


and confirmed by a ſeries of miracles, was an 
heinous 
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heinous crime ; but to call evil . and good 5 
evil was to advance a ſtep farther in impiety, 


to lay the profane axe to the root of righteouſ- 
neſs, to deſtroy all religion, natural as well as 
revealed, and to fink into mere atheiſin. This 
ſenſe the words of the Prophet preſent to us; 
and by the plaineſt conſequence they contain 
this truth, that there is an everlaſting and un- 
changeable difference of moral good and evil, 


and not dependent on any revealed and written 


law of God ,ariſing from the fixed nature and the 


ſtable relation which things bear to each other; 


and that right and wrong, truth and fal ſhood, 


virtue and vice may be diſcerned by the due 


exerciſe of that reaſon which God hath im- 
pflanted in us. This is ſuppoſed in the text, 
wherein the Prophet compares the difference 


of moral good and evil, preſented to the human 
underſtanding, with that of light and darkneſs 


diſcerned by the eye, and of bitter and ſweet 
taſted by the palate; that is, as a plain unde- 
niable truth, which forceth its evidence upon 


a rational mind, and cannot be proved by any 


thing more clear and manifeſt than itſelf. If 
any one ſhould contend that light is darkneſs 
and darkneſs is light, that bitter is ſweet and 
ſweet is bitter, that crooked is ſtrait and ſtrait 


18 
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bs crooked, he would paſs for one Sho had loſt 
his ſenſes; and if he forms the fame Judgment 
concerning moral good and « evil, and acts ac- 
_ cordingly, doing what is evil, and juſtifying i it 
as being good and right, he muſt expect to be 
treated as he deſeryes, and compulſion. and gor- 
rection are the only. remedies that ein, be bio 
plied to him. 
There have always. 13 N op As | 
thoſe of whom Maiah complains, who, having 
given themſelves up to iniquity, would fain, 
for the quiet of their own minds, Aiſcard | the 
differ 
as if there were.no rule to try them by; as if 
they were nothing b but the arbitrary fancies of 
men, according to the different influences of : 
education and cuſtom; as if doing well were 


only a faſhion, of appearing fuitable to r 
country we inhabit, which varies as much as 
the different dreſſes and languages of nations, 
and their different taſtes and inclinations; or as 
if preſent pleaſure;and pain were, the only { ſtan- 
dard of good and evil. N 
„Others there ate, very different from. the 
| Fs 3-4 ſober, pious, and well-meaning perſons, 
who out of a miſtaken zeal for revealed re- 
ligion, and * the honour of Chriſtianity, are 


Vor. VII. F not 


Ces of good and evil n human actions, 5 
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not contented with preferring the revealed to 
the natural law, for which we ſhall not blame 
them, but are apt to depreciate human reaſon, 
which alſo is the gift of God, to ſlight natural 
religion, which alſo is the law of God, and to 
| reſolve all moral good and evil, and all moral 
duty into the mere poſitive will and command 
of God ſet forth in the Law and the Goſpel, 
as though without ſuch inſtruction and aſſiſ- 
tance we could neither diſcern nor £77 Mm any 
one good deed. ph 
But upon better conſideration and nearer in- 
ſpection, they will find even by the Scriptures, 
as well as by the light of reaſon, that ſome 
actions are good and ſome evil in themſelves, 
and without reſpect to any revealed law; and 
that there are ſome ſtated rules and meaſures 
by which we may judge of good and evil by 
our ſenſe and reaſon. And yet at the ſame 
time it is very certain that Revelation is of the 
utmoſt value and importance, that this addi- 
tional gift of God is highly uſeful to guide and 
improve our natural notions of morality, and 
to enforce the practice of it; ſo that we muſt 
be very ignorant or very unthankful, if we do 


not diſcern its evidence, and receive it with 
faith and | nt h 


The 
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The difference of good and evil is a, ſubje&t | 
'of the higheſt concern, ſince upon it is founded ” 
the truth of religion, | the obligation to virtue, 
and the peace and ſatisfaction of our minds. 
Upon it is founded the knowledge which we 
can attain of God's moral perfections, for we 
cannot prove that God i is good, unleſs we have 
antecedent notions of goodneſs conſidered in : 
itſelf, and ſeparated from all law, will, or ap- 
pointment, divine or human. 

I ſhall therefore now proceed to prove the ; 
a different nature of our actions, as to moral 
good or evil, from the hiſtory of the moſt an- 
cient times as recorded in the ſacred books, | 
from the relation in which we ſtand to God, 
from the frame of human nature, from the 
common intereſt of. mankind, and from the 
will of God, as diſcoverable by reaſon, and as 
diſcovered to us by revelation. 

When God had formed our firſt parents, he 
gave them one law, a law of abſtinence from 
a certain fruit, in token of bomage and ſub- 
miſſion to their Creator. We do not find that 
he added tot this any 1 moral laws to dire& their 
behaviour ; and yet he certainly expected from 
them that they ſhould haye a grateful ſenſe 


_ ©» Stillingfleet, Serm. vii. | h 
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| of his benefits, and acknowledge him for their 
maker and governor, that they ſhould love and 
affiſt one another, that they ſhould not wilfully 
and needleſsly hurt any of the brute creatures 
ſubjected to their dominion, and that they 
mould take care of their children Who by his 
promiſe were to ſpring from them in due time. 
God having conferred upon them ſenſes and 
underſtanding, gave them thereby a capacity 
of diſcerning their obligation to  pecirm ſuch 
duties. 
Aſter their unhappy fall, it is highly pro- 
bable that God directed them to offer up ſacri- 
fices to him, as acts of religion which _ vouch- 
ſafed to accept. 
Accordingly we find that the two 1 ins of 
Adam made their oblations to God, who fa- 
vourably received the offering of Abel, and re- 
jected that of Cain in fome viſible and ſenfible | 
manner; - and told Cain, who was full of wrath 
and envy, that if he did well he ſhould be 
accepted, but if he did not well, he ſhould not 
be accepted, but treated as a finner. 
Here is the different nature of human 
actions, doing well and doing ill, and both of 
them are ſuppoſed to have been known to Cain, 


and alſo to have been ſo far in his power, that 
it 


1 SERMON W wy. 
it was his own fault if he did amiſs, And 
when for killing his brother he was caſt out 
from his father's. ſight, and from the preſence 
of God, and condemned to be a vagabond and 
a fugitive, he did not preſume, bad as he Was, 
to deny his crime, or to plead 1 ignorance, or 
want of power to reſtrain his paſſions, but only 
lamented the ſeverity of his puniſhment, Thus 
the moral laws were engraved by the finger of | 
God in the hearts of men, before they were 
engraved on tables of ſtone. 
After this God ſwept away the NN of | 
the old world by a flood, for their extreme . 
wickedneſs, and immorality, and their ſins 
againſt the law of nature. 
And when, after the flood, God made a 
_ covenant with Noah and his ſons, we find only 
one moral precept revealed or. delivered to 
them, and this was, Not to commit murder, 
which probably had been a prevalent crime 
amongſt thoſe whom God had deſtroyed from 
the face of the earth; and therefore God en- 
forced that moral law by | his own declaration 
that he would be the avenger of thoſe Who 
violated it, The Jewith writers indeed men- 
tion ſeven precepts given to the ops of Noah: 
hut they have them pop from the text of 
TS Moſes; 3 
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Moſes; they have them from their « own. tra- 

dition. 1 
From the time of Noah to that of Moſes, 
we read of ſevere judgments which God exe- 
cuted upon wicked nations for their tranſgreſ- 
ſions, not ſo. much of his revealed will, as of 
the natural law; as was the deſtruction of 
Sodom and its neighbourhood, and of the ſeven 
nations of Canaan. 

And indeed from the whole diſpenſation of 
Fe as ſet forth in the Old Teſtament, 
it may be collected that the diſtinctions of right 
and wrong, good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, 
might always have been evident to thoſe who 
would make a Proper uſe of their ſenſes and 
faculties. W 

But that v we may not carry this point too Os, 
it is to be obſerved that men being frail and 
fallible, ſurrounded with temptations, and hav- 
ing paſſions as well as reaſon, God did not to- 
tally leave them to diſcover their duty by their 
own natural abilities. Certain religious tra- 
ditions were, without queſtion, delivered down 
by Adam and his ſons, and ſome prophets and 
pious teachers were raiſed up in the earlieſt 
ages from time to time by the divine Provi- 
dence to inſtru& and correct the world, and 
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to ee the laws of nature and the moral A. 
duties, by declaring that God required the ob- 
ſervance of them, and that he would be the 
. rewarder of the good, and the puniſher of the 
wicked,” Such an one was Enoch, and ſuch 
was Noah, prophets, and righteous men, and 
preachers of righteouſneſs in their generations, 
| Let us proceed to conſider the different na- 
ture of actions from our relation to God. 
That there is a maker and governor of the 
world, who is endued with all perfections, is 


evident from his works, from the world and all : 


that i it contains. So ſays human reaſon, and 
ſo ſay the holy ſeriptures in many places. And 
| thence, T obſerve, it clearly follows that this 
great and fundamental truth is diſcoverable 
without the help of revelation. The. ſun, 
moon and ſtars teach it ; the day and the night 
proclaim it ; heaven and earth bear witneſs 
to it. 1 5 
Without any inſtructor befides our own un- 
derſtanding, we know that we are, and that 
we did not make ourſelves, and that we owe 
our being to a ſuperior cauſe, and then we pro- 
ceed to the diſcovery of a firſt Cauſe of us and 
of all other things, and thence we allo diſcern h 
our duty towards him. | 
33 eo 
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It is tiled to füppöfs thiar God found Rav 


| bi rene power, and we not boumd to revere 


m; that he ſhould Have | perfect 


24 we not be bound to Na hitt! ; that ki 


ſhould have unerrihg wiſdom, and we not to 


be bound to truſt in in, to defi: tipoti him, 


and to ſubmit to the diſpenſitions of his pro- 


* gf 


viderice, He who gives life and the Comforts 


of life to his creatures, Hath a right to their 


— 


gratitude and to their beſt ſervices; and if it 
be abſurd not to thibk ourſelves obliged to 


obey him, it is right and fit to obey him; ahd 
to conform our * will to his. 8⁰ ih with 7 re- 


% * © 


moral wh 10 8 our bendviout. 


As the foundations of - hi " thus fixed 
and unchangeable, ſo the cotitinual prattice of 
religion 1 18 neceffary through the whole courſe 
of our lives.” This in Scripture is called, 


Walking with God, as Enoch and Noah did, 


before | the Law was given, living in a con- 
tinual ſenſe of the duty which ch they owed him. 


r 


the great tegetiericy and the enſüing deftruc- 
tion 85 the Old World by the deluge. 


They who ſeem to have little or no value 
for religion, yet will often tell you that they 
OY | have 


S E RM GN IV. 9 
have a great regard for virtue, for dae for 
juſtice, and for gratitude to friends and bene 
factors. If they would reafon confiſtently, they 
would find the fame obligations in an higher 
manner to ſerve God who is bout their Maſter. 
and their Father... 

Aether way to find out the differences of 
good and evil is from the conſideration of the 
peculiar frame of human nature. 
We may obſerve that the beaſts, though ſo 
much our inferiors, fulfil the defigns of Pro- 
vidence by purſulug the ends for which they 
were made. When they act according to the 
impulſes and the objects of the ſenſes, they do 
nothing amiſs. None can blame them for 
eating and drinking as Nature directs, becauſe 
they have no higher principle to govern them. 
But they are no patterns for us whom God 
| hath endued with faculties above ſenſe, and 
who are able to controul and ſubdue the in- 
clinations which we have in common with 
brutes. We find in them that Nature hath 
limited and determined their appetites within 
certain bounds which they have no defire to 
tranſgreſs. Nature hath not fo dealt with 
mankind; for our deſires are impetuous and 
boundleſs ; but then God hath implanted in 
us 
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us underſtanding and reaſon to direct them, 
and to judge what is right and wrong, how far 

the inclinations may be ſafely complied with, 
and when they are to be checked. And thus, 


as man by the help of reaſon and reflection, 


and by moral motives, becomes vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to the brutes; ſo by vice, and particularly 


WP intemperance and ſenſuality, he finks as 
much beneath them, and runs into exceſſes 


which are not to be found in them. 


Hence the real and moral differences of good | 


and evil may be proved; for the ſuperior fa- 
culties in man muſt have a ſuperior good agree- 


able to them. And as the inferior faculties, 


namely the bodily ſenſes, have always external 
objects ſuitable to them, or unſuitable; ſo it is 
with thoſe nobler powers of the mind, think- 
ing, reflecting, inquiring, judging, refuſing, 
and chuſing. The proper objects of theſe 


powers are moral or religious good and evil. 
No faculty creates its own object, but only 


diſcerns it. The ſenſe of ſeeing doth not make 


external and vifible objects, nor do any of the 
other ſenſes produce the things which affect 


them. The objects already exiſt, and the 
ſenſes perceive them. In like manner, truth 
and falſehood, right and wrong, are the objects 


of 
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of the underſtanding, and no man, ſurely, is 
ſo abſurd or ſtupid as to think that we can 
make a thing true by believing it, or falſe by 
diſbelieving it. $0 virtue or goodneſs is the 
proper object of our unprejudiced and reaſon- 
able deſires. Every one would infallibly chuſe 
it, if he acted according to his nature, to pure e 
and undefiled reaſon, and were not Wen by = 
ſenſual motives and temporary views. 

We may alſo judge of good and evil by the 
common intereſt and ſenſe of mankind. And 
here we are not to be determined ſo much by 
the opinion of this or that perſon, though emi- 
nent perhaps in ſome reſpects, as by the general 
conſent of men in approving things  praiſe= 
worthy and conducing to the common advan- 
tage. It is poſſible that ſome men, ſome ſo- 
cieties, and ſome nations may be miſtaken in 
the nature of ſome particular actions, account- 
ing thoſe good or indifferent which others ac- 
count evil, or the cdntrary. But in general, 
mankind are agreed that gratitude, fidelity, 
juſtice, and temperance do more advance the 
common intereſt than an oppoſite behaviour. 
And ſurely we have more reaſon to deduce the 
nature of good and evil from general and com- 
mon notions, than from thoſe which may 
* 
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univerſally eſteemed, that even they Who do 
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only ſuit private. ang edler Nenn agg my 


chnations. 
It is to be conſilated that forme things are OE 


not practiſe them muſt approve. them; and 
this ſhews their intrinſic and invariable excel- 


lence. For men are very partial to their own 
conduct, and therefore When they APPIOVE | 


virtue in others though themſelyes be Vicious, 


there muſt be an overbearing evidence in fa- 
vour of it. Thus the reſtraining of pride, 
anger, envy, malice, and Juſt, gratitude to he- 
ne factors, love and reſpect to parents, juſtice, 

mercy, magnanimity, liberality, eiyility, good 


nature, theſe are of univerſal eſteem; they who 
practiſe them not, uſually approve them in 


others, and endeayour to conceal their OWN 
deviations, left they ſhould Joſe their repu- 


tation, Thus do they acknowledge that no 
_ Perſon can obtain or ſecure real eſteem with- | 


out paſſing for a lover of virtue. 


The common and public intereſt c cannot be 


ſupported by any meaſures contrary to virtue 
and goodneſs, Societies cannot be upheld, un- 
leſs men in ſome degree regulate their own 


"paſſions, : and. conſult the good of gthers a8 well 
LI their own. - That which tends. to make 


* 
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the cation bf ne fitigle Jer! FRY terids 
to make that of f many ſo, when'tliey are joined 
together. "And it is not on the intereſt of 
the governed, but of che governors affe; for the 
Aer of- men, 4s the favour of God, is s only 
to be obtaitied'by'a good behavidur, 

Laſtly, the Nature of good and n is alſd 
10 be proved from the will of God, as difco- 
verable by reaſon,” ard AS Alco ere 60 us 75 
revelation. ee UNE ER 
We have already Sel cifciche OY 
"Fatisfy thofe who have eyes to ſce, andk ears to 
hear, and an under. anding to comprehiend, 
that there is a moral law written in tlie heat 
and cxphattied”by the conſcience,” Which re- 
quites every one to put à difference between 
"ding well, ard doing ill. St. Paul afffrms 
his to be the caſe of mern i in general, of tlie 
" Geiitites" ini their utmoſt degeneracy. "The 
Law af nature indeed was grievouſly corrüpted 


4 4 . 
1410 K. 


and defaced, and yet not ſo far neither a8 to 5 


3 cauſe all moral ligation to ceaſe; fot if * men 
WII > chemfelves to fuch a ſtate of ſtu- 
d WICKedriels al as in a manner to löſe al! 
g and moral ſenſe! God may juſtiy 
= theen „ notwithitatding” their ignotance, 
ecitſe "Mey" have — e their 


* own 


1 
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own underſtanding, There may be monſters in 
the moral, as in the natural world; but they are 
not ſtandards by which to judge of mankind. 
In this. caſe we are to compare their, opinion 
with that of the. ſober and unpfrejudiced, and 
ſee which is moſt agreeable to nature. And in 
this inquiry the Revealed will of God i 1s our 
great aſhſter, which determines. i in a ſhort and 
deciſive manner what actions, are good. and 
pleaſing to our Maker, and entitled to a reward, 
and what actions are contrary to the former, 
and deſerving puniſhment. | 80 that if we, 
under the Goſpel, are ignorant of theſe things, 
it muſt be eminently our own. fault ; and | what 
is our fault, can never be our excuſe. Abs 

And here it may well be aſked, whence 
comes it to paſs that men ſhould loſe. the no- 
tions of good and evil ſo far as to Rand 1 in need 
ofa divine Law to reinforce them, whilſt vet 
they never loſe the notion of TORE, pleaſing 
or hurtful to their ſenſes? . 
We may anfwer firſt that ſenſe hath uſually 

80 to corrupt its judgment; but it is not 
fo; with the determinations which; the, mind 
paſſeth upon well-doing and evil-dging ; 3 for 
there is often an inclination one way more than 
another; and this inclination is "towards the 
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8E RMO N IV. 59 
wrong way, ariſing from various. cauſes internal 
and external; ſo that ſerious conſideration and 
| caution are m to go before the judgment. 
Men have received from their Maker all the 
faculties of the mind needful, and uſeful for 
this purpoſe, but they do not love to uſe them 
in theſe matters, and chuſe rather to yield to 
their Irregular: paſſions 3 and being thus pre- 
engaged, they would fain believe that to be 
right which pleaſes. for the preſent, and ſeek 
out pretences and excuſes for their faults, and 
are very ingenious in deceiving themſelves. 
bo Secondly, the reaſons of good and evil are 
not uſually underſtood in their whole extent 
by the bulk of mankind. It is generally agreed 
that there are ſome ri igt and ſome yrong 


* * e 


actions; 25 but accurate notions of, ri 
wrong have ſeldom been found where "on | 
lation hath not been received; which ſhould 
teach us to ſet a juſt value upon the G vipe!. 
But yet, if good and evil degended 
upon che revealed will of God, then w 
it the Gentile eyil-doers could not — 
ol f their enormous crimes, which is contrary; 0+ 
St. Pauls doctring i in his Epiſtle to thetRo- 
mans. But after all, it is not an obmious matter 
** ie: W r on the difates of unaſſiſted 
aner 5 mathe, 
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nature, as it appears from the conſiderable diſ- 

putes aud differences which have been found : 
on various oc qõns. + 
Thirdly, Great examples hs 1 tended 
to corrupt mens notions of good and evil. 
Many there are who judge not for themſelves, 
but take * with the judgments of others; 
and ſeeing men of knowledge, rank, and figure, 5 
Practiſing iniquity without fear or remorſe, they 
think they may do the ſame, and follow their 
leaders. | 
Fourthly, The 3 of any vice in 1 
country or ſociety takes away mens apprehen- 
ſions. of the evil of it. When a vice is un- 
common, men ſtare at it, as at a monſter; but 
when it is generally practiſed, they are inſen- 
ſibly reconciled to it. This is the caſe in 
every age, and in every place where wicked- 
neſs is remarkably predominant. Then good 
and eyil are ſeen to change their very names; 
virtue is calleq vice, and vice is called virtue; 
impious and immoral men are accounted brave, 
wiſe, prudent, dextrous, and uſeful to the pub- 
Aic; and receive the rewards Which. ought to 
be given to the virtuous. Thus it was amongſt 
the Greeks. and the Romans in their, worſt 


2 thus it was at Jeruſalem . its 
| - — nol 


SERMONTY, 40 | 
final: deſtrückion-. Shattic, which is a fatural 
ſenſe of "decency and honour, is a powerful 
check, and the fear of G wut co 
keeps many 4 perſon from 
things When other beben. FI dre 
| ſmall influence upoti him. Bot as evil Pra- 
tices * faſhionable; the ſhame whith:ſhould = 
attend them wears off Vet ſtill there dts 
certain iniquities Which always ſtand! con · 
demned by common conſent ; and this bers 
a natural ſenſe of ſhame, as to thoſe ſitis at 
leaſt, And there have never been wanting 
good men to teſtify againſt" the prevailing vices 
of their own times, nor honeſt Hiſtorlans to 
record and ſtigmatize them. e 
Knowing therefore by our own an all. 
conſcience the nature of good and evil; and 
having the ſuperadded advantages of reve- 
lation, let us act well, and let us act upon good 
principles. Our external offices of religion are 
valuable in the ſight of God according to our 
inward diſpoſitions, our upright views and 
honeſt endeavours; There is a wide difference 
between a duty performed by reaſon and incli- 
natfon, by faith and gratitude, and a com- 
pliance which ſprings only from flavil 
or meati formality, or lazy, dull; and lifeleſs © 
Vor. VII. - x RT. 


fear, © Þ R 


SERMON IV. 

cuſtom. To good actions proceeding from 
good diſpoſitions, to this reaſonable ſervice, 
great promiſes are annexed, as peace with God, 
which implies pardon, reconciliation, . 
and petfeſtion, a the favqux of H m who 
wants neither power ta ſu pply, nor 3 to 
help, nor wiſdom to conduct his children. 
8 ert peace Nr 75" ia and ter- 
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—＋ any. man „ will come after ne, lt | bin any a 
e | 


| niet 1 yo Intendirg to ; build a a 
tower, ſitteth not down firſt, and 
countech the coſt, whether. he have. ſufficient 
to finiſh it Or what king going to make 
war againſt another king, ſitteth not down firſt, 
and conſidereth whether he be able with ten 
thouſand to meet him that cometh againſt him 
with twenty thouſand? _ Ade 
Thus ſpake our Saviour to the — multi · 
mades, who attracted by his miracles, or de- 
lighted with his diſcourſes, or prompted by 
euriofity and the love of PORTS affected to 
follow him whereſoever he went. 
121401 8 * 1 the 
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He knew that many of them were in all re- 
ſpects unfit to enter his ſervice; and therefore 
to diſcourage them, he repreſented it to them 
in the moſt offenſive and formidable point of 
8 view, as extremely difficult and dangerous. 
His words to them on this occafion contain 
the firſt and great rule of Prudence, which i ih, 
Never to undertake what is above our power 
to accompliſh, and therefore to conſider care- 


folly, before we engage in any important work, 


< 


of Th orgs i it 1s, " what obftacles and diffi- 
dies may ariſe and prevent the execution of 
i any Wacher d we have in our poflefſion” ſuf. 
fieient means to remove the cr -er. and 
ca collect all the materials Beceffary for the 
purpoſe. TO be deficient here, and ts pro- 
poſe to ourſelves an end, without ſecuring the 
means to accomplifh that end, is a nn un- 
8 worthy of a rational agent. R 
So Rkewiſe, fays our Lord, he that will 
come after me ſhould firſt confider well What 
he muſt perform, and wkat he muft* ctidure ; 
and if he frads himſelf unequal to the un- 
demaking; he ke hath "RoW te: do but to op © it 
fe Ong ee SD 4h, 
= Ihe fim : AY F che builder, and 8 * 
warrior, is perfectly pee e the Chriſtian. 
CIR | 1 A nobler 


SE R M-O N V. 83 
A nobler plan and a ſaplimer project cannot 
enter the mind of man, than to be a follower 
of Chriſt, This is to build a tower, whoſe 
foundation is deep. and ſtrong, and whoſe ſum- 
mit reaches to heaven, wherein the owner may 
dwell ſafe from all aſſaults, and by which he 
may. aſcend to the preſence of Ged. This is 
to conquer a kingdom which cannot be thaked, 
and to obtain an incorruptible crown. 
_ Conſidering the attempt in this point of 
f view, who would not readily enter into the ſer- 
vice of Chriſt? To, whom elſe ſhould. we go? 2 
as St. Peter ſaid to his Maſter: Thou haſt the 
words of eternal 1 
But on the other hand, the ee and 5 
1 the charges and the loſs muſt be well 
conſidered; for f the project of following Chriſt 
is great and glorious, it is alſo enpophiye and 
perilous, wn tht 
If the builder of this t tower path not ſufli- | 
cient means to finiſh it, if he interrupts. his 
work to follow other undertakings, if what he 
 Faiſed at one time he pulls down at another, 
his work will come te nothing, If the war- 
rior hath not half the forces, nor half the {kill, 
10 conduct, courage, and 00 e of his ene- 
Ys he * be defeated. vs" 


1 
4 K-46 * 
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motor. 


Many are the difficulties which attend che 
Chriſtian warfare, many are the enemies from 
without, and, which js ſtil worſe, there is a 
formidable enemy within, who muſt be fub. 


& dyed.” A man muſt deny and renounce all 


that he hath, friends, relations, poſſeſſions, re- 


poſe, paſſions, | natural inclinations, and life it- 


felf; elſe, fays Chriſt, he cannot be my diſciple, 
It is to no purpoſe for him to join hi mſelf th 
me to-day,” ane to > fall off and deſert 1 me "t0- 


17 * 7 


Chriſt bad juſt before Adctared to his Dif- 
ciples' that he was going to Jeruſalem, where 


he ſhould ſuffer all kind of ill treatment, and 
be. cruelly pur to death. Upqn this, peter who 
had a zeal for his Maſter's intereſts, but not 
as yet a zeal according to knowledge, was 


greatly diſturbed and offended, and faid, Be it 
far 'from thee, Lord; this ſhall not be unto 
thee. But Chriſt, no leſs offended” than he, 


replied with a ſevere rebuke, Get thee behind 


me; thou-art an offence unto me; for thou 


| ſavoureſt not the things that be of God, but 
thoſe that be of men. Thou ſpeakeſt like one 


who kngws nothing of the Predictions that 
"pitiſt be Webmpliſhed in me, nbthing of my 
her ane" POS nut paſcxthtbugh afl 


* 


- theſe 
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cheſe tribulations before I take poſſeſſion of my 
heavenly kingdom. And you who are my dif- 
ciples, deceive not yourſelves, and: dream not 
of worldly poſſeſſions and worldly proſperity. 
Not only I muſt ſuffer before IL am xrowned, 7 
but you alſo, if you deſire to partake of my 
glory, muſt firſt partake of my ſufferings. If 
any man will come "Ub: 00G let m raged | 
„ oo Go id 15 on te Ge 369-5 
Few words will <affice1 to eee is 
; men by coming after, or following, Chriſt. 
It is to imitate his example, to obferveyhis 
precepts, to make him our guide, to acknow- 
ledge him for our Lord and Maſter. I'ſhall | 
therefore proceed to take into conſideration the 
condition which Chriſt here requires of us, 
namely, ſelf-denial. - And as it hath been 
much miſunderſtood 1 hall fir ſt reject the 
falſe interpretations which have been put upon 
ity and 88 its true Kutte aud wi 
tent. 5517 , n and) TS hs 
But let us not · omĩt nn. and e 
reflection upen theſe wards, If any man will 
come after me, They diſcover to us they me- 
thod by which Chriſt propoſad to make proſe- 
lytes, and which ought g;to have bean imitated 
2 all * ch to be his leryants.. He 
G 4 pro- 


By 
 propoundeth his religie 


s E A N O N, 


in a manner adapted 
to make men ſenſible of its beauty, excellence, 
utility, and importance; he omits nothing pro- 


per to conyince their underſtanding, and to 
5 gain cheir heart. Although the conditions 
which he exacts myſt needs appear harſh and 
formidable to fleſh and blood, he diſſembles 


them not, he ſets them forth in plain and 
ſtrong expreſſions, If men are willing, upon 


due conſideration, to ſubmit to theſe terms, 


he readily receiyes them into his ſervice, If 


they refuſe to comply, he contents himſelf 


with declaring to them that they need not fol- 


low him, and cannot be his diſciples. | As he 

ſets before them no temporal advantages to al- 
lure them, no riches, pleaſures, and ignitics, 
but giyes them to underſtand that t 


expect the very reverſe, poverty, reproach, 


loſſes; tribulation, and perſecutions; ſo beither 
doth he terrify thoſe who reject his ers with | 

- inflicting preſent puniſhments, nor exert his 
miraculoys power in acts of ſeverity. He 


forces nonę, he leaves every onę at liberty to 


- accept! gr to reſyſe This is the character of 


Truth, ho relxing upen her OR IEF Per- 
ſuades, but conſtrains not. It is Error that 


funds in need of Vie the ſupporter of Ty: 
nupy, 


SE R M o * v. 89 
5 Thus the Jews baſely and maliciouſiy 
bs 5 themſelves towards the Apoſtles and 
the firſt Chriſtians, Thus the Roman Empe- 
rors ated, who perſecuted the primitive Church. 
Thus the Arabian Impoſtor, Mahomet, and bis 
5 ſucceſſors preached their doctrine, ſword in 
hand. Thus Rome Catholic, as ſhe calls her- ; 
ſelf, hath ſent forth her Apoſtles, mere ruf- 
fians and murderers, to extirpate thoſe who will 
not ſubmit to her arrogant claims, Wy 


Not ſo did the Son of God eſtabliſh his 10 
gion; the weapons which he put into the 
hands of his Apoſtles were ſpiritual. He ſent 

them forth, to campel men to come in, as. St. 
Luke emphatically expreſſes it, to compel them 
by intreaties, by expoſtulations, by the force 

af reaſon, by the moſt preſſing arguments, 
and the cleareſt proofs, by repreſenting to them 
the rewrards and the, corręctions of the future 
ſtate. But if theſe methods proved ineffectual, 

Depart, ſaid our Lord, from ſuch wicked and 

hardened people; leave them to themſelves, 

and 8⁰ to thoſe whoxare/better diſpaſed. 0k >. 
I. Now let us proceed to that ſelf.denial 


which enen men 
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To conſider it negatively, I obſerve that to 
8 or renounce ourſelves, cannot ny" to 
renounce our ſenſes and our reaſon. 

This is a ſacrifice which hath "2M oer of 
fered up to God by injudicious men; but it is 
what the Scripture calls the ſacrifice of fools. 
For ſenſe and reaſon are a light which comes 
from the Father of lights, a gift of God to his 
creatures; and therefore unleſs we can ſuppoſe. 
that God will contradi& himſelf,” they cannot 

be contrary to the doctrines of Scripture, ſince 
both flow from the ſame ſource. Although 

indeed the divine truths which relate to God 
and to a future ſtate, and which are the ob- 

jects of faith, are not properly the objects of 
our ſenſes, yet they propoſe nothing to our 
aſſent, which is contradicted by our ſenſes. | It 
is abſurd to reject the clear and concurring teſ- 
timony of the ſenſes under any pretence what- 


ſoever ; as is the caſe particularly in the morij- | 


ſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantĩat ion; or/the 
whole bodily preſence of Chrift in ten thou- 
ſand different places, at the ſame time, under 
tho falſe appearance of brad and wine. This 
is to ſuppoſe that God endued us With ſenſes, 
1 wow OO, which e us 
tee to hon vat 1a 2208 
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and impoſe upon us; a thought which His 
roodneſs, wiſdom, and bene 6" will nc not 1 0 
us to entertain. 
Add to this chat Nenziad, both natural An | 
revealed, is originally founded upon the teſti- 
mony of the ſenſes. It is by contemplating | 
the conſtruction of the univerſe, the uſeful- 
neſs, beauty, and conſpiring harmony of all its 
parts, that we come to the knowledge of the 
inviſible God. Tt is by the ſenſes that Faith 
gets admiſſion into the heart; for faith cometh 
by hearing and reading the word of God. 
Chꝛriſtianity was” eſtabliſhed upon facts; and 
miracles performed, and predictions accom- 
pliſnied, were appeals to the human! ſenſes. 
That which we have heard, ſays St. John, that 
which we have ſeen, that which our hands 
have handled, declare we unto you. Behold 
my hands and my feet, ſaid Chriſt to his 
douhting diſciples, handle me and ſe. 
What we have proved concerning the ſenſes, 
holds ſtill more ſtrongly concerning the rea- 
ſoning faculties. It is an unaccountable way 
of recommending Chriſtianity, to affirmi that 
men muſt renounce common ſenſe and reaſon, 25 
before they can receive it. Its bittereſt ene- 
fis capnot ſay won of it, than theſe its in- | 

judicious 
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judicious friends. But aſter all, it is not in the 
power of the wildeſt and the weakeſt man to 
renounce reaſon intirely. Shut her out of the 
door, and ſhe will come in at the windows. 
They who thus diſcard reaſon, do it upon ſome 
pretence or other, that is, for ſomething which 
they take to be a reaſon. And their motive is 
this; They have adopted a ſyſtem of Chriſtia- 
nity which it is impoſſible to defend upon the 
common rules of Logic, and the common 
principles in which men are agreed on all other 
occaſions. And then they take refuge in Myſ- 
tery, though contradictions and abſurdities are 
no myſteries, and they decry human reaſon, as 
having nothing to do in religion. 
Moreover, To deny or renounce ourſelves, is 
not to renounce our deſire and hope of ſalva- 
tion, to be perfectly diſintereſted, reſigned, : and 
annihilated, as the Myſtical writers call it; to 
be as willing to go to Hell, as to go to Heaven, 
if God thinks fit, and if it will promote his 
glory, This is a ſyſtem of refined nonſenſe, 
which not long ago was received by many, but 
is now gone rather out of faſhion. ' This is a 
new Goſpel; this is not the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
who came to redeem men from condemnation 
and ee, and to offer them life eternal, 
n Who 
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who takes uſe of this argurtiont;toinqucoinen 
to fallow him, arid te ſuffer for his fake; if it be- 
esmes neceſlary, who applies to theit hopes 
ad their e by promiſes and tlirratriings, 
to it obedience, | and to deter them 


i Hex | Hover require. from his fol- 
tower: whatthe did: not practiſe himſelf, :who 
for” the jey that was ſet before him, endured 
che croſs, and chen fat down at the right hand 
of God. - And when ace mae 7 


— This is no argumentꝭ at all to 4 
nihilated man, WhO eates not what hecomes 
of him, and eee he ſhall be happy « or un. 
ke eee ee e. Aan ut! e 
of Apts 3 ourſtlves, is not to re- 
nounth our free agency; and our acts of obe- 
dience. This is the ſacriſice of another claſsof 
_ mjudicious people, who depreciate hu a- 
ture, and fay that they have no power! to think 
or to do any thing that is good. This at firſt 
dhe looks like; humility; and ſelf denial. | 
bat theſe people loſe and give up obe ways 
by quiwing all pretenſions to an good deeds; 
1 2 gain angther way, by, claring themſelves 
N of 
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of all ſin. For certain it is, that if a man eum 
not do that which is lawfub and rigbt, he can 
not do that which is unlawful, and wrong; dhe 
* —— at all, n what: he. ſcems ta do 
ble eee urrefſtible-grace. 209} ti 
But this. ſyſtem of fataliſm is contrary to 
common ſeniſe, conſtant experience, and in ward 
feeling, which convince us, whether we Wiler 
no, that we have an inherent power af chufing, 
Scriptures, we cannot;pleaſe God without hisaſ>, 
ſtance, that is true; but it is ſo ;far.from.heing, 
an objection, that. ĩt ĩs a proof of qur freedam. 
to accept of ſuch aſſiſtance, and to concur with, 
it. Indeed the very notion of help ox aſſiſtance 
includes thus much; for it ſeems to be mo leſs: 
à barbariſm, an impropriety of language, to 
talk of aſſiſting a creature that hath. no activs 
powers of its own, than it would be to ſay that 
a man aſſiſts a burden to go along, when he 
takes it VP: and carries it t from. one place to 
eee, | rude aries or ad ety 
There is W a certain leaſe in-which we, 
_— to renounce. our own: good SO nw 
which we il alder. as we ee 
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Again; To renounce ourſelves, i is not s 
jd allithe domforts and life, 
and do afflict and torment ourſelves, when a0. 
thing requires ſuch aſacrifices 4 TS) Wa 
wa My, en in ancient times, beginning in 


rden — thoſe ſwarms. of Monks 
and Hermits, who gave up all their poſſcſiions, 
_ choſe a ſtats. of voluntary poverty, left their 
mne unit ne, ene de 


dured WR alin. boats _— rain, 
Hunger, nakedneſs, unwholeſome food, want 
of ſleep, and cruel macerations, out. ef a zeal 
without knowledge, and an enthuſiaſtic devo» 
tion. But this ſelf. denying humour is no-. 
much abated, even in thoſe places Where it is 
recommended, and men are got into the other 
extreme of taking more care for the body 
than for the Gol, for. this world, than far the 
neut. e & 4 

„Thus far we 3 hes Pas 1 pf 
Ant ie not required by this precept: now let 
us. proceed to inquire. aa Te . e 
| Was of ſelf· denial conſiſts. 5 4 $$ Maa 
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EC II. To deny ourſelves is tb retiounice every 
= _ affeckion, and every evil work, and to pur 
off the Corrupted man, in order to follow | 

Chriſt. Tliis is that regenetation, or new 

birth, which qualifies us for the neee of 
Ci and fr the Kingdom ef heaven. We 
Ll are buried with'Chrift by baptiſm ine: deinh; N 
fays St. Paul to the Romans; that like as 
Chriſt was raifed up from the dend by ehe 
ll gloty of the wp — ſo we alſo ſhoule 
wuoalk irrnewnel L nis reaovation be 
| _ Toft afterwards hy a — it may be 18. 


bl trieved by repentance and raſvenaetidn; Be 
= the benefit of *'which'we are never excluded; 
v8 Repentance is our city of Refuge, whoſe gates 
tand always open to receive the truly penitent; = 
bl The Scripture indeed juſtly repreſent the more 
9 heinous and de berate offences of thoſe, wo 
bad received Chrriſtlanity and Chriſtian baptiſm 
in a ſtate of maturity, as very dangerous, and 
yet not ſo far dangetous, as td give finners 
| cauſe to deſpair. And as for the lefler devias 
1 tions, from which none is free, we muſt, 
| whilft we firive againft ehem, afk that for- 
1 giveneſs' of God, of which we as ny Rand 
| in need, as we 90. of daily breed. 
| $5. | by ain 7 | 
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Again; To deny ourſelves is, in a certain 
ſenſe, to deny or renounce our on good works, 
OUL,QWN; righteouſn eſs; to renounce them o 
far as not to be proud of them, not to rely 
upon them, as, perfect and meritorious. The 
infimities of our nature, our frequent deyiations,. 
from the Chriſtian. rule, the greatneſs of the. 
reward. ſet before us, far ſurpaſſing any thing 
that we can do to deſerve it, the divine aſſiſ. ; 
tance of which we ſtand in need, all theſe 8 15 
ſiderations ſhould teach us the reaſonableneſs of 
humility, and never permit us to think highly {1 
of gurſelves. 
This vain-boaſting a e en was 
the great fault, which our Saviour, mild and 
gentle as he was, ſo ſeverely rebuked in the 
Phariſees, and repreſented as moſt odious in 
the ſight of God, as it was both groundleſs in 
itſelf, and as it was always ; attended with an 
uncharitable and cenſorious ſpirit, and an arro- 
gant contempt of others. 
Upon this falſe notion of human rerfection 
was afterwards founded the. abſurd and ſhock- 
ing, ſyſtem of Works of Supererogation, con- 
trived by the Church of Rome. It was ſup- 
poſed that holy perſons, Apoſtles, Saints, Mar- 2 
tyrs, Confeſſors, and alſo the practiſers of 
Vol. VII. my H Monkiſh 
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r Tant ue Mae dier ne 4 
Chriſt was raifed up from the desc by the 
ty of the net er even 3 —— 
Toft afterwards by a Ute ef T Bags may rr 
trieved by repentance and reformatien; (from 
the benefit of Which" we ate never excluded. 
Repeptancs is our city of Refuge, whoſe gates 
Ttand always open to receive che trely penitenti 
Ie: indeedjuſtly': -preſent'the more 

rate offences of thoſe, who 
tad received Chtifiani ity dend 3 
in a ſtate of maturity, as ver) . 
yet not ſo far dangstous, 
cauſe to deſpair. And as for the leſſer devia- 
tions, fron which" none is free, we miſt; 
whilft we ftrive "againft them, afk that for- 
kiveneſs of God, of which we as a fand 
in need, as we 90. of wy" bread, 7 9091 
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Again = = — 1 n 2 certain 
ſenſe, to deny or renounce our own.gaod works, 
wn; righteouſneſs; to renounce. them ſo | 
far as. not to,be. proud of them, not to rely - 
upon them, as, perfect and meritorious. The 
r nature, our frequent dey1 iations,.. 
from the Chriſtian rule, the. greatnels of the. 
reward. ſet before us, far ſurpaſſing any thing 5 
that we can do to deſerve it, the divine affiſe 5 
tance of which we ſtand in need, all theſe con- 
ſiderations ſhould teach us the reaſonableneſs of 
humility, and never permit us to think highly 
of auilclves-+ -- 1 
This vain- boaſting paar 5 was 
the great fault, which our Saviour, mild and 
gentle. as he was, ſo ſeverely rebuked in the 
Phariſees, and repreſented as moſt odious in 
the fight of, God, as it was hoth groundleſs in 
itſelf, and as it was always attended with an 
uncharitable and cenſorious ſpirit, and an arro- 
gant contempt of chers 15, 5 
Upon this falſe notion of bumari 1 
was afterwards founded the abſurd, and ſhock: 
ing, ſyſtem of Works of Supererogation, con- 
trived by the Church of Rome. It was ſup- 
poſed that holy perſons, Apoſtles, Saints, Mar- | 
tyrs, Confeſſors, and alſo the Practiſers of ; 
Nor YI. 8 Monkiſh 
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M onkiſh auſterities, had performed many more 


| ats of piety and mortification and ſelf-denial 


than were neceſſary for their own ſalvation, 
And as it was a great pity that ſo many good 
works ſhould be loft, the Pope, as Head of 
the Church, and Lord of the Manor, claimed 
them as his own property, and fold them to an 
who Mood in need of them. 11 | 
It was the nonſenſe and lamp of Fo | 
doctrines, together with the infamous trade of 
retailing Indulgences and Pardons; that of- 
fended all ſober, honeſt and ſenfible men, and 
contributed greatly to bring on the Reforma- 
tion. But the zeal of the Reformers againſt 
ſuch abuſes ſeems to have inelined — of 
them towards the contrary extreme, to depre- 
ciate good works, and to ſet up faith in oppoſi- 
tion to them; though Chriſtian faith, rightly 
underſtood, e as e An obe- 
Henne 
Laſtly, That elf. denial which Chriſt: re- 
quired of his followers, and which he had prin- 
cipally in view, is the renouncing of all thoſe 
things which concern our worldly intereſts, 
and our preſent ſituation, ſuch as eaſe and quiet, 
popularity, riches, inheritances, preferments, 
8 which we 4 or purſue, an at- 
* tachment 
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- tabhiletit to our nativecountry, the connec- 
tions of blood, of alliance, and of- friendſhip, 


and even liberty and life. This is the Chriſ- 5 


_ hats ſelf-denial. . 


For though, to 5 R in philoGphict 5 | 
guage, theſe things are for the molt part. mere 
> externals, and not ſo properly our own. ſelves, 
yet it is uſual with us all, more or leſs, to con- 
found them in ſome manner with ourſelyes, as 
no leſs; united to us than the body is to the 
 fouk We conſider. not ourſelves ſuch as we 
arez, diveſted of theſe external appendages, but 
ſuch as our circumſtances conſtitute us. Thus 
the rich man often views himſelf rather as 


Rich than as a Man, and his abundance and 


ſplendor enters chiefly into the notion which 
be forms of himſelf. The ſame holds true of 
him who hath power; high ſtations, titles, no- 
bility. Thus we enlarge ourſelves in our own 
imagination; and this is the Self that Chriſt 
aner us to . to renounce, and to put 
Bat a bs a Chriſtian. then PRA to | 
poſſeſs theſe things, or to have any regard for 
them? ſo ſuperſtitious people have thought, as 
J obſerved to you before. But theſe over- 
CY r Eb. 32 84 10 Maire ne 
b H 2 righteous. 
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righteous men ſtrained beyond all reaſon” the | 
24 it of their Maſter which were ſufficiently 


ſtrict of themſelves. When God giveth abuns 


dantly the good things of this life, it is that 
men may enjoy them with gratitude and diſ- 


cretion. So ſays Reaſon ; fo ſays Revelation. 
Indeed in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, it 
was hardly poſſible for a Chriſtian to eſcape 


_ perſecution ; and then this precept was to be 
obſerved in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. But in times of 


tranquillity, and in Chriſtian countries, men 
not only are not obliged to quit the good things 
which Providence, Induſiry, and Honeſty be- 


ſow upon them, but ought to uſe them in 


ſuch a manner as ſhall promote the glory 5 


5 God, and the public welfare. 


We may add that there is a way of re- 


nouncing or denying them, in the moral ſenſe, 


without forſaking them; and that is, to enter- 
tain moderate affections for them, to poſſeſs 
them, according to the Apoſtle's expreſſion, as 


though we poſſeſſed them not, never to prefer 


them to our known duty in any inſtance, and 


to be ready aQually to part with _ if God 


ſhould require it. 
So then, there is a difference between re- 
nouncing what we poſſeſs, and forſaking what 
e „ 5 


we poſſeſs. A man may renounce a thing. 
without forſaking 1 it; and he may forſake it, 
without renouncing it. Tag 

He renounces this world's goods, who 


though he retains them, eſteems them no more 


than they deſerve, employs them as he ought, 
and ſets not his heart upon them. He may be 
{aid to forſake them without renouncing them, 
who parts from them indeed, but with much 
reluctance and regret. To give up a preſent 


advantage, or to endure a preſent detriment, 
for the ſake of duty, is a pious and an honou- 
rable act; but if a man doth it with an ill 
grace, if his heart goes not along with his 
deeds, if he afterwards mourns over his loſs, he 
ſpoils the beſt part of his obedience, and he 
quite ſinks the value of it, ſince God requires 


from us more than the mere act of compliance, 


and loveth the chearful giver. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the Apoſtle's direction, Whatſoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye ſhall 


receive your reward. 


Som S E R- 
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Thus ſoall 1 ye fay unto * i Gods 122 85 i | 
not the heavens and the earth, even they Gall 


per 165 from the arte en. | When, wnder. theſe : 


heavens, 4 
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5p the time Nhe Jererniah delivered the 
prophecy. which. is contained in the. 
words of the text, the king: of Babylon had al- 
ready taken and plundered Jeruſalem, and had 
carried away Jehoiakin, and all the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the inhabitants captives to Baby- 
lon, and had made Zedekiah king, and left 
him to rule over the poor remains of the Jews. 
But Zedekiah rebelled, againſt him; upon 
which en foretold the ruin of Jeruſay 
IT, | H 8 lem, 
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lem, and declared that thoſe Jews who ſhould 
eſcape deſtruction ſhould go into 3 and 
follow their brethren. 

The Prophet therefore in this chapter di- 
rects his diſcourſe to the Jews, as to perſons 
who either already were captives, or would 
1 ſcon be in that ſtate; he warns them particu- 
larly againſt idolatry, as knowing that they 
= would lie under ſtrong temptations of falling 

into that crime by dwelling in the midſt of an 
idolatrous and a proſperous people; he teaches 
them how they ſhould behave themſelves in 
their captivity ; I namely, that they ſhould not 
learn the way of the Heathen where they ſhould 
be carried; that they ſhould not, like thoſe Pa- 
gan nations, be diſmayed at the ſigns of hea- 
ven; that! is, that they ſhould not be frightened 
at Eclipſcs and Comets, or regard the pregic- 
tions which the Chaldzan Aſtrologers made 
upon thoſe occaſions; and that they ſhould not 
reverence their Gods of gold and ſilver, who 
could do neither good nor harm. 

But left they ſhould think that they had ſuf- 
| ficiently acquitted themſelves of their duty, if 
they abſtained from the practices of the Pagans, 

B he tells them that they muſt do more than 
this, that they muſt make open profeſſion of 
their 
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their own religion, and confeſs themſelves the 
ſervants of God, and ſay to the Babylonians ; 
The Gods that made not the heayens and the 
earth, even they ſhall periſh from the earth, 
and from under theſe heavens. This they 
were to declare to the Babylonians ; and it is 
remarkable that, though the prophecies of Je- 
remiah are written in Hebrew, theſe words of 
the text are in another tongue, in the Chaldee 
language, which was ſpoken at Babylon. 
But that we may do juſtice to this precept | 
given them by the Prophet, we ſhould inte- 1 
pret it according to the rules of . prudence and 
of decency. The Jews were captives; the Ba- 
bylonians were their conquerors and their maſ- 
ters. Such being the ſituation and the condi- 
tion of the Jews, it was neceſſary for them by 
a diſcreet and civil, an humble and dutiful be- 
haviour, to eli the King whoſe ſubjects 
they were, and the nation where they now 
dwelt. Accordingly Jeremiah, in another 
place, gives them this command; Thus faith 
the Lord to the captives at Babylon, Seek the 
| peace of the city whither J have cauſed you to 
be carried away, and pray unto the Lord for 
it; for in the peace thereof ſhall ye have peace. 
If is not to be ſuppoſed that the Jews ſhould” 
ogy 
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| _ openly and continually talk againſt the ee 
of the land, and publicly revile the Gods of 
the Babylonians, which muſt have provoked 
the people to deſtroy them, or at leaſt, to de · 
tell them and uſe them ill. 4 5 
And indeed the Jews, when they were 
diſperſed amongſt the Gentiles, and had more. 
38 intercourſe with them than they uſed to have 
in their own country, learned this part of pru- 
dence, to content themſelves with ſerving God 
after their own way, and not to rail at the 
eſtabliſhed religions in the countries where, 
they dwelt as ſtrangers. This, complaiſance 
they carried afterwards too far in one point; 
for we find in Joſephus that he and the Jews 
in his time, to ingratiate themſelves with the 
Greeks and Romans, pretended that Moſes had 
given them this law; Thou ſhalt not blaſpheme 
the Gods which other nations worſhip, nor rob 
their temples. . Thus they thought fit to inter- 
pret the twenty-cighth verſe of the twenty- 
ſecond chapter of Exodus, which we tranſlate ; 
Thou ſhalt not revile: the Gods, nor curſe the ruler 
of thy people. By Gods are to be underſtood 
Magiſtrates, who are clſewhere called Gods in 
Scripture; and in the margin of our Bible it 
1s. rendered, Thou Hall not un the Judges. 
TTY + This 
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This paſlage. therefore was miſrepreſented. by 
the Jews, purely 110, 25068; WWII * 
the Pagans, n 9 b 2 
In religious diſputes, zeal ; is very apt 49 20. SB 
| beyond its bounds, and by fo doing. to defeat 5 
its own purpoſe. The ancient Chriſtians Pere. 
haps were not quite free from ſome blame, for. „ 
reviling and ridiculing the Pagan Gods and the 25 
Pagan worſhip, whilſt they themſelves lived. 3 
under Pagan government. But in their juſtiß⸗ 
cation two things ought to be remarked ; firſt, 
that the Pagan religion was ſo trifling, abſurd,. | 
and abominable, that it was impoſſtble to. re- 
preſent 1 it truly without ſeeming to deride and 
deteſt it; and ſecondly, that the Pagan Mora- 
liſts and Philoſophers had led the way and, 
ſhewed the example, and had treated their own. 
popular religion as contemptuouſly. and as ſe- 
verely as it was poſſible for the Chriſtians to do. 
This ſurely goes a great way towards erung 
cer 
It i 18 obſervable 1 * 108 of't the Apoſtles, * 
was ever accompanied with perfect diſcretion. 
St. Paul's ſpeech to the idolatrous Athenians is 
2 remarkable inſtance of it, in which he ber. 
ſpeaks their favour, by not reviling their reli-, 5 
bon rites, but by Ong" the doctrine of 


one 
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one God and F ather of all from the teſto ty 
of their own approved R 
In the diſputes between reaſonable men, arid 
enthufiaftical higots, the latter are ever com- 
plaining that they are treated with ſcorn and 
ridicule. But how can that be helped, Ta 
; bare recital of their abſurd notions and ptac- 
tices makes them appear filly and contemp- 
tible? The \ way to eſcape ridicule is, Not to 
bo ridiculous. 085 
After all, it muſt be confeſſed that Ridicule 
is not the proper teſt of truth and falſhood, 
and that the moſt probable 1 way to reclaim men 
from their errors is to treat them gently, and 
not to exaſperate them by ſcorn and infult. 
Both the wiſe and the unwiſe expect civility; 
: and good uſage is the beſt way to tame either 
man or beaſt, _ 

"here is a Sebi between frantic zeal and 
ſinful compliance, according to which the pre- 
cept given to the Jews in the text may fairly 
be interpreted. We may then ſuppoſe that the 
Prophet” s inſtruction amounts to this; Beware 
of idolatry, and be not led away to do like 
the people where you dwell. If at any time 
they endeavour to ſeduce you from your duty, 
and tempt you to worſhip - their Gods, give 

them 
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them this anſwer; The a fore - 
told all the calamities which have fallen upon 
us, and all the victories which your King hath 
gained, as you well know. He hath com- 
manded us to ſay thus. to you; There is one 
God, the creator of all things, who alone ought. 
to be adored. As to other Gods, who are ho- 
noured by. the miſtaken Gentiles, and who 
made not the heavens and the earth, they ſhall 'Y 
| periſh from the earth and from under theſe. 
| heavens. A time ſhall certainly come when 
they ſhall no longer receive divine honours, 
but be caſt aſide and forgotten, and God alone 
| ſhall be exalted and ſerved. 2 
From the words thus ales Cont ara 
feline: ariſe, which I ſhall Proceed to lay * 
before you. 
I. God expects 3 us 95 we ſhould. ac- 
knowledge before men our faith and belief in 
him upon all proper occaſions, and that upon 
no pretence, and for the fear of uno inconve- 
nience and danger we ſhould deny him, and 
act againſt our conſcience. Of the Jews he 
required theſe duties, even when they were 
in bondage, caſt out into idolatrous nations, 
and oppreſſed by their enemies. And the hi- 
tory of that people furniſhes us with illuſtrious f 
examples 


tis 
examples of ſoine who boldly expoſed then 
ſelves to deſtruction, and were miraculouſly! de: 
livered, and of others who endured all kind of 
ſufferings, and laid down their lives with readi- 
neſs and reſolution, rather NG We would re. 
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noumce their religion. 3 
We may obſerve, by the way, thad n 104 


pense of this duty was to the Jews an indi- ; 


cation and an earneſt of a future ſtate; in 
which the ſufferings of good men for the ſake 
of God and of his commandments ſhould rez 
ceive a ſuitable recompenſ. 

Our life is the gift of God, and he may be: 


Now it upon certain conditions, and oblige us 


to lay it down in his ſervice. But the natural 


conſequence of life is the love of life, and an 


unwillingneſs to reſign it, which cannot be 
overcome except by plain and powerful mo- 


tives. If there were no future ſtate, or if we 


expected none, theſe motives to quit our pre- 


ſent and our only being would prove weak j 


and it would ſeem hard and itnaccountable that 


God ſhould permit wicked men to proſper and 
to perſecute, and require good men to loſe theit 


lives rather than to forſake his laws. The 
Jews had many proofs and inſtances of God's 
— and power and juſtice and wiſdom in 
his 
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his dealings with their nation, and in their fa- 
ered books, and therefore they had reaſon to 
_ conclude that they who endured afflictions and 

death for righteouſneſs fake ſhould be ' rewarded 
for it in another ſtate, | 
Our Saviour who had the words of n 
life, who offered a divine ſupport under diffi- 
cult trials, and who promiſed a thouſand fold 
for any thing that ſhould he loſt or endured 
upon his account, might juſtly require a bold 
and open profeſſion of faith from his followers. 
His command on this occaſion is ſtrict and ex- 
preſs, accompanied with great encouragement 
and with ſevere threatnings. He that denies 
me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father. Whoſoever is aſhamed of me and of 
my words before this ſinful generation, of him 
ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed when he 
comes to judgment: but he who confeſſes me 
before men, him will 1 nee . 
=y: Father. TR 
The doctrine of- ſuffering for the fake of re- 
ligion hath been in a manner peculiar to the 
Jews and Chriſtians. The Gentiles had no 
notion of ſuch an adherence to their religion, 
as it ſtood eſtabliſhed amongſt them by laws 
and cuſtoms, They were ready enough to 
20 exert 
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exert their power and authority in defence 
of it, but not to ſuffer for its ſake. As to 


morality, or every thing that is decent and ho- 


neſt, this the better ſort of them held in vene- 
ration; but for the worſhip of their Gods, and 
their religious rites and ceremonies, they look - 
ed upon them as on political inſtitutions, to be 
held fagred only for the good of ſociety. There- 


fore they hated and deſpiſed the Chriſtians for 


refuſing to comply with ſuch cuſtoms, and per- 
ſecuted them without remorſe, whilſt the 
Chriſtians endured it with conſtancy and 
courage. But when Chriſtianity was eſta- 
| bliſhed, and the Chriſtians began to perſecute 


the Pagans, Paganiſm ſoon drooped, and fell 


to nothing, and its profeſſors had no inclina- 
tion to be Martyrs. 


Chriſtians, howſoever differing in other points, 


have at all times agreed that it was unlawful 
to forſake or renounce their religion for any 
pretence. Hence they ſhould have learned 
this plain conſequence, that it is likewiſe un- 
lawful to uſe violence towards others. Even 
a good intention in ſuch oppreſſors cannot ex- 
cuſe ſuch vile practices. But it is certainly 
true, that, except a few heated and ignorant 


zealots, Perſecutors in general act not out of 
2 pious 


$a, wah. Aw 
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FLEE views able, e * LW baden no reli- 
gion at all, but like the Pagans of old, look | 
upon it as à political contrivance,\ and value it 

only fer; the 1 W ee . | 

tages. SS IAG | . 

If our Sieur lasted es bie - of 
obedience. from his followers even in ae of 
great diſtreſs and danger; much more is r 
quired of thoſe Chriſtians who live in pPeace- 
able times and in countries where the, Goſpel 
is eſtabliſhedz that they make an open profeſ- 
fon of their religions and that they. betray not 
the ſacred cauſe of virtue and piety, as ſome do, 
through a wicked ſhame of being thought good 
and conſcientious, when they fall in company - 

of looſe, and profane perſons; or want to re- 
commend themſelves to the favour. of ſuch 
men. _ Hypocriſy, or a feigned appearance of 
piety, is a ſort of acknowledgment that good- 
neſs 18 excellent and commendable z and there- 
fore, bad as it is, yet ſeems not ſo bad as this 
other ſort of hypocriſy, which is a feigned ap- 
pearance of impiety. Such baſe diſſimulation 
of religion amounts to .a confeſſion that reli- 
gion is mean and ridiculous, and not fit to 
ſhew. her face in good company. . How far we 
ſnould be active in defending the cauſe; of God 
Vor. VII. e oa and | 


exert their power and authority in defence 


of it, but not to ſuffer for its ſake. As to 
morality, or every thing that 1s decent and ho- 


neſt, this the better ſort of them held in vene- 


ration ; but for the worſhip of their Gods, and 
their religious rites and ceremonies, they look- 
ed upon them as on political inſtitutions, to be 
held facred only for the good of ſociety. There- 


fore they hated and deſpiſed the Chriſtians for 
_ refuſing to comply with ſuch cuſtoms, and per- 


ſecuted them without remorſe, whilſt the 


Chriſtians endured it with conſtancy and 
courage. But when Chriſtianity was eſta- 


bliſhed, and the Chriſtians began to perſecute 


the Pagans, Paganiſm ſoon drooped, and fell 


to nothing, and its profeſſors had no inclina- 
tion to be Martyrs. 
Chriſtians, howſoever differing in other points, 


have at all times agreed that it was unlawful 


to forſake or renounce their religion for any | 


pretence. Hence they ſhould have learned 
this plain conſequence, that it is likewiſe un- 


lawful to uſe violence towards others. Even 


a good intention in ſuch oppreſſors cannot ex- 
cuſe ſuch vile practices. But it is certainly 


true, that, except a few heated and ignorant 
zealots, Perſecutors in general act not out of 
6 pious 
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pious views, and have at the bottom no reli- 
gion at all, but like the Pagans of old, look 
upon it as a political ce coritrivance, and value it 
only fer the ſake of . ra . 
tages. 

If our ben ink led 3 bie provh of 
obedience. from his followers even in: days of 
great diſtreſs and danger; much more is i 
quired of theſe Chriſtians who live in Peace- 
able times and in countries where the Goſpel | 
is eſtabliſhed, that they make an open profeſ- 
ſion of their religion and that they betray not 
the ſacred cauſe of virtue and piety, as ſome do, 
through a wicked ſhame of being thought good 
and conſcientious, when they fall in company 
of looſe, and profane perſons; or want to re- 
commend themſelves to the favour of ſuch 
men. Hypocriſy, or a feigned appearance of 
piety, is a ſort of acknowledgment that good- 
neſs is excellent and commendable z and there- 
fore, bad as it is, yet ſeems not ſo bad as this 
other ſort of hypocriſy, which is a feigned ap- 
pearance of impiety. Such baſe diſſimulation 
of religion amounts to a confeſſion that reli- 
gion is mean and ridiculous, and not fit to 
ſhew her face in good company. How far we 
ſnould be active in defending the cauſe of God 
Vol. VII. 1 —_— 
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and of goodneſ: 8, and in rebuking ſcoffers and 
tranſgreſſors, is a point which varies greatly, 
and depends upon ſituation, circumſtances, 
time, place, and perſons concerned; and here 
the rules of decency and prudence are to be 
conſulted. But all compliances with fin are 
 finful, and are generally ſpeaking too ſure and 
dent indications that Chriſtianity poſſeſſes 
1 and loweſt 8 in the den of : 
ſuch perſons. _ | 
II. I obſerve that it is the Joy! of every one 
to promote virtue and religion in others to the 
utmoſt of his power. The Jews are exhorted 
| im the text, when they had a favourable oppor- 
| tunity, to inculcate the belief of one God, 
-maker of heaven and earth; and to do them 
| Juſtice in this point, they were not flothful and 
| : remiſs in recommending and ſpreading their 


religion. Pagan writers have taken notice of | 
this their zeal, and the mouth of Truth itſelf b 
hath faid of them that they compaſſed ſea and 
land to make one proſelyte, though they made 1 


him at the ſame time worſe than he was be- 
fore. And amongft Chriſtians it often happens ( 
that they are moſt in earneſt who have the 
leaſt to ſay for themſelves, and take the moſt 0 


Fey” to ſpread their fooliſh notions whilſt q 
4 1 * 
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they whoſe religion is reaſonable are cold ant 
indolent in a good cauſe. 

We are taught by out Saviour to pray daily 
that the Kingdom of God and of Chriſt may 
come; in which words we pray that the Goſ- | 
pel of Chriſt may flouriſh more and more, and 
that the number of his ſubjects may inggeaſe I 

continually. We ſhould therefore take: 
that our actions accompany our OW: and 
wiſhes, and in all ſtations and circumſtances 
of life we ſhould endeavour to encourage and 
promote the religion which we profeſs. If 
our defires to do this be earneſt, and our beha- 
viour be upright, we ſhall in ſome meaſure 


ſucceed; for goodneſs is of its own nature 


communicative, and it commands love and 


reſpe&, and on both accounts it will have ſome 


weight and influence, 
III. The words of the text are e directed! to 
an unhappy people, ſtripped of their poſleſs 


ſons, ſurviving the deſtruction of their fellow- 


citizens, caſt out of their own land, carried 
into captivity by their proud conquerors, and 
ſeemingly forſaken of God. - Theſe perſons are 
exhorted to make profeſſion of their faith, and 
to hold faſt their religion. If we apply 1 this 
direction to ourſelyes, we may learn that we 
| 12 — 
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oughtt in time of affliction to honour God, and 
ſubmit to the diſpenſations of his providence. 
By this behaviour we both recommend our- 
ſelves to God's favour, and do ſignal ſervice to 
keligion, more ſervice perhaps than we can do 
in the midſt of health and Arength, and 
wealth and proſperity 3 we ſhew that it hath a 
dugtdifluence upon our hearts, and ſu pports and 
comforts us when all other ſuccours fail and 
. forfake us, and is to us in the ſtead of every 
thing elſe, and therefore is the moſt valuable 
of*all poſſeſſions. REA 
IV. The next obſervation ide from the 
Ae of the text is that God may be known 
by his works, and that the human underſtand- 
ing may diſcover, upon a ſerious and careful 
examination, that there 1s one God, maker and 
governor of the univerſe; that all other Gods 
beſides him are Gods which made not the hea- 
vens and the earth, that is, no Gods in reality. 
The ſame proofs which ſhew that there is 
any God, ſhew that there is one ſupreme God, 
and that the world cannot be the work of 
many Deities, diſtin and diſtant from each 
other, and conſequently greatly limited in 
ae eee wildoua and ES: 
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0 Lagenions yy er W have pro- | 


poſed various arguments to prove the being and 


the perfections of God, which all deſerve to be 


eſteemed ;* and their variety hath its uſe 3 for 


amongſt the different tempers of men, one ſhall 


be moved and perſuaded by a reaſon which will 


not have the ſamè effect upon another. But of 
all theſe arguments that which is the plaiveſt | 


and the moſt popular ſeems alſo to be the beſt, 
namely, the diſpoſition of this viſible world, 


which neither could form itſelf, nor be formed 


by a variety of Creators. This is the argu» 
ment conſtantly uſed by the ſacred Writers. 


Next to this I ſhould place the conſent of man- 


kind in all times and places, who have thus 


more. This may be called the voice of Na- 
ture, though here and there an Atheiſt hath 
ſprung up, as now and then a monſter is pro- 


duced, and n dae courſe: ww nature is * to 
contiuner i ei oi en arr b 

Both che 3 are uſed; by 8 Phat | 
miſt, - when he ſays; The . heavens: declare the 


glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his 


handy-work. One day telleth another, and 


one night certifieth another. There as neither 


ſpeech n nor language, but their voices are heard 
1 13 among ſt 


amongſt them. Their ſound is gone out into 
all lands, and their words into the and of tho 
world. n ee en 
The Gentiles. ee one ts. 
Lo. and Father, the former and ruler of all 
things. But their etror was this, that they 
imagined, many inferior Gods, ta whom tho 
care aud gavernment, of the earth and earthly. 
affairs was in a manner intirely committed. 
Theſe they worſhiped, and paid them the ho- 
nour which ſhould have been Sirene as it was 
due, to God alone. | 


They ſeem to have been led into da. error, 


not ſo much by falſe reaſonings, as by ald tra- 


dition; their anceſtors had believed ſo for many 
ages backward; and this depravation aroſe from 
the corruption of a true doctrine, of one God 


aud of many Angels, who under him had the 
care of human affairs, and who were his meſ- 
ſengers and miniſters. But when men pro- 

ceeded to pay divine honours to theſe inferior 


Spirits, and to forget their Creator, God gave 


them up to illuſions, and they fell lower, * 
lower into the groſſeſt idolatries. 
Jo retrieve men from this ſtate of 1 ignorance, 


Gad firſt made uſe of the Jews, who in their 
varigus diſperſions and ſettlements contributed 
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in ne meaſure to introduce che knowledge of' 
one God; and afterwards by his Son, he ore 
gloriouſly and e ign cu GREY true rent ; 
over the earth. PA e e 
V. For laſtly, the Words of Wes text are: a” 
moſt illuſtrious and remarkable prophecy that 
the Gods of the Gentiles who were then 
adored ſhould intirely periſh, and conſequently” 
that the honour which had been paid to 
them ſhould: be given to God alone. The 1 bd 
that made not the heavens and the earth, even 
they ſhall-periſh from the earth and from un 
der theſe heavens, Concerning which words 
two things are to be conſidered; firſt, the ſtate 
of the times when the prophecy was delivered; 
| ſecondly, the manner 00 degrees in whithy = 
hath been accompliſhed. 8 3614 
' Firſt, It was a time when the wis of 
the true God was confined to very narrow” 
bounds, and his dominion was almoſt become 
inviſible. The ten tribes had been diſperſed 
into remote countries, whence they never re- 
turned, and the poor remains of Judah were 
led captives to Babylon. The worſhip of God 
was in a manner confined to the Jews, and the 
Jews themſelves often fell into the'idolatries' of 
I „ by which and other ed 
14 ſins 
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* they brought upon themſelves theſe judg : 
ments. Upon many accounts then, and ac- 
; cording to human probability, it ſeemed more 


to be expected that the Jews together with 


their religion ſhould periſh, than that the Gen- 
| tiles ſhould forſake their idolatry. 


Secondly, Concerning the event of 


the prophecy, we may obſerve that it hath been 


in a great meaſure manifeſted. For the Gods of 


the Gentiles ſo. often mentioned in ſacred and 


and profane Hiſtory, the Gods of Europe and 
Aſia, of Greece and Italy, the Gods of Baby - 
lon, and of all the nations ſurrounding the 


Jews, and with which the Jews were ſo often 
concerned, have intirely periſhed. Their bare 


names are recorded in ancient Writings, but 


they haye not one temple or one worſhiper on 
the face of the earth. This great event hath 
been produced by the Goſpel, firſt by the 
preaching of the Apoſtles, ſecondly at the time 
of Conſtantine, and thitdly, a few age: after. 


wards. | 
But the deſeriptions wh this Dikahow 


have made of this revolution are ſo magnifi- 


cent, that. they ſeem not yet to have received 
a total completion. It is generally and juſtly | 
ſuppoſed that a a more ** age ſhall come; 

when 
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when the Jews ſhall be converted, and the fuls 
neſs of the Gentiles ſhall flow into the Church, 
and the kingdoms of the earth ſhall be "4 
kingdoms of Chriſt; when. ſpiritual Tyranny 
ſhall be aboliſhed; when the Goſpel ſhall be 
- farther ſpread, and better underſtood, and more 
religiouſly obſeryed ; for which happy renova- 
tion it becomes every Chriſtian earneſtly to 
_ waſh, and to pray that God's kingdom may 
thus come, and his will be done on earth 28 it 
is in heaven a. 


* Tof. Mede hath a diſcourſe on this dude, from which ſome of 
| theſe remarks are . 
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The Son of man 1 not come to „ ben mens lee 
HO: "I" 70 rp 19 8 
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eiples from Galilee to Jeruſalem, to keep 
the paſſover there. His way lying through a 
village of the Samaritans, he ſent ſome of his 
company before him, to go and prepare lodging 
and entertainment. But the Samaritans, WhO 
were at extreme variance with the Jews upon 
a religious account, would not receive him. 
They were vexed, in all probability, that ſo 
celebrated a Prophet and Teacher, as he was 
reported to be, ſhould thus decide the contro- 
verted queſtion againſt them, by going to wor- 
T0 27 ſhip 
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| ſhip at the temple of Jerufalem rather than at 
their temple. 

Upon this rude. and inhoſpitable Mieten, 
two of Chriſt's diſciples, James and John, were 
ſo provoked that they ſaid'; Lord, wilt thou 
that we call down fire from heaven to conſume 
them, even as Elias did? The prophet Elias 
had in this miraculous manner deſtroyed two 
captains, with all their ſoldiers, who were ſent 
to take him. £ BN 

But Chriſt turned and rebuked them, 5 
faid,' Ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye 
are of; for the Son of man is not come to de- 
ſtroy mens lives, but to ſave them. That is, 
You think yourſelves actuated by a religious 
zeal for God; and for your Maſter ; but you 
are much miſtaken, Yours'is'a zeal without 
knowledge and without diſcretion, a mere hu- 
man paſſion carried to exceſs. I am not ſent 
for ſuch exploits, nor is my character and my. 
kingdom to be thus ſupported and defended. 
am not come to diſtreſs men, or to ſhorten 
their days, but to give them every bleſſing that 
ends to prolong lite, and to make it com- 
fortable. Dot: 
Thus we evidently ſee wr the words and in 
the behaviour of Chriſt, a direct condemnation. 
* of 
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of all violence and perſecutiom on account of 
a mere diverſity of religious ſentiments, or on 
account even of falſe doctrine, hereſy and 
ſchiſm, attended with want of civility and want 
of charity; for theſe Samaritans were guilty of 
all theſe faults, in ſome meaſure. The honour 
of the Meſſias, the honour of God himſelf, of 
true religion, of Jeruſalem, and of the Teniple, 
the appointed place of God's worſhip, were all 
concerned in this caſe; and ſuch a  fignal puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon the Samaritans might have 
recommended Chriſt to the favour of the Jews, 
and have made them more diſpoſed to receive 
his Goſpel, and to own him for their Meſſias. 
So that his diſciples ſeemed to have a plauſible 
pretence to call for divine judgments upon this 
village and its inſolent inhabitants; yet he 
warmly rebuked and utterly condemned this 
ſpirit of revenge and ſeverity. 53 
Ever ſince we of this nation have been re- 
leaſed from the cruel and ignominious bondage 
of Popery and of arbitrary power; we have from 
time to time been alarmed with fears of lofing 
our religious and civil liberties, and of "ny 
into our former ſlavery,  — e 
The controverſy and contention between us 
an the Romaniſts hath been continued, more 
or 
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vor leſs, ever nee; they have been occupied in 
drawing away our people and ao: pro- 
ſelytes, and we in preventing it as far as we 
Have been able, Mach hath been written on 
Hoth ſides, and the Divines of our Church have 
ſignalized themſelves * "_ grove anfh _— 
gicious treaties. - | 

This a; I Would think, Mikey bb 
brought to à ſpeedy determination by one angle 

gument, founded upon hiſtorical and unde - 
njable matter of fact, the force of which may 
be felt by any rational creature without much 

ſtudy and deep reflection, and even at the reſt 

hevring. It is this; es 

The Remiſh Church hath abſolved ſabjes 
from their oaths of allegiance, and Princes from 
their .oaths, contracts and promiſes made to 
their ſukjects; bath depoſed kings, and given 
their crowns to athers; hath violated public 
faith; hath excited civil wars; hath ſet nation 
againſt nation; hath eſtabliſhed Inquiſitions j 
hath encouraged maſſacres and aſſaſſinations; 
hath ſlain millions, purely for the ſupport of 
its own religion, and for the deſtruction of 
thoſe who diſſent from it. This is a ſyſtem 
directly contrary to the Laws of nature and 
of MOT ality, directly contrary to the precepts 
10 T of 
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 tof the Goſpel, and to the erample of C 
There needs no other argument than this e 
convince an honeſt; though | 
that he ought not to hold (communion with a 
tytannical and blood-thirſty Church; whis 


letting afide all -that may be objected to her 
doctrines, hath deftroyed more Chriftians _ 


all the Pagan perſecutions put together. 


_ Happy had it been for the Chriſtian . | 

ceeded no farther 
: aa to imitate that intemperate zeal 'which 
was ſhewed'by the two Diſciples Who Chriſt 
rebuked; If at the time of the Reformation, | 
when tnneeirdes of Hereties and mn. 


if theſe Perſecutors had procee. 


as they called them, aroſe in all places, the 


Romaniſts had addreſſed themſelves to God it =. 
ſolemn prayer, and devoutly called for fire from 3 


Heaven to conſume the Proteſtanits. 


might have called long enough 8 loud | 


enough, like the idolatrous Prieſts mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament, who cried from morn- 
ing till evening, O Baal, hear us; and —4 
would haye met with the ſame diſapp 


” 
F 


But inſtead of doing fo, they kindled the fre 


themſelves, they fetched their fire from hell, 
to burn the heretics, * 
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As the impetuous requeſt of Chriſt's diſciples 
was to deſtroy the Samaritans, our Saviour's 
7 anſwer, that he came not to deſtroy mens « ſouls, 
or lives, but to fave them, muſt relate prin- 
cipally, if not ſolely, to this preſent ſtate, and 
he muſt be underſtood to affirm that he came 
to preſerve the bodies as well as the ſouls of 
men. | Bis by. 
His own 1 18 the beſt commedtary | 
upon this affirmation; for during his whole 
miniſtry, he went about doing good, and heals 
4 ing all that were ſick; infirm, and diſeaſed; en · 
Joining mutual love, charity, patience, long- 
ſuffering, and the forgiveneſs of injuries; filling 
the hungry, as when he fed the multitudes with 
a few loayes and fiſhes ; giving drink to the 
thirſty, as when. he turned the water into wine, 
at the marriage feaſt; and performing a variety 
of wonderful works, but all of the merciful 
and benevolent kind. He never wrought one 
miracle of ſeverity, though he had ſo many 
provocations to do it, .and the example of for- 
mer prophets to juſtify it. When he ſent forth 
his diſciples to go before him, and prepare the 
people for his reception, the commiſſion wasz 
=_ FuXags 
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Heal the kick, cleanſe the lepers, caſt out Devils, 
raiſe the dead. And if the inhabitants of any 
place would not receive and regard them, they 
were not to puniſh them, nor to curſe them, 
but to depart from them, and leave them to 

their own ſtubbornneſs and ingratitude, and to 
the deſerved conſequences of their ill beha- 
viour. Aſter his aſcenſion, when the founda- 
tion of a Chriſtian Church was laid, and mul- 
titudes converted, his Apoſtles continued to 
work many miracles of the benevolent kind, 
and very few of a ſevere nature, no more than 
were abſolutely neceſſary to keep up regularity 
and. diſcipline i in a religious Society which was 
diſeountenanced and opprefled by the civil 
Powers, and had no temporal juriſdiction and 
authority to ſupport 1 it. yy 
But this is far from being all that may 5 
collected from the words of our Lord, The Son 

of man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, but 
to ſave them. They may juſtly be underſtood | 
of his whole doctrine, that it was calculated 

to be profitable for all things, and to promote 

the temporal welfare and happineſs of all who 
would comply with it. This is a point which 

well deſerves a particular conſideration. Let 

us therefore proceed to examine diſtinctly what 

Vor. VII. e are 


| 
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130 SERMON, VII. 
are the temporal evils to which mankind is 
expoſed, and how far Chriſtianity, if. it were 

made the ſteady rule of our conduct, would 
conduce to remove or to alleviate and leſſen 
thoſe evils. | 


One of the evils then which have greatly 


diſturbed the peace of nations, and which the 


text leads me to conſider in the firſt place, bath 


been the praQtice of perſecution, the enforcing 
religious opinions upon men by heavy pains 
and penalties, and oppreſſing thoſe who difſent- 

from the national ſyſtem of faith and doctrine. 


This is claiming a dominion, over the con- 


ſcience, which no earthly power | can juſtly : 


exerciſez this is a fooliſh and a fruitleſs . at- 
tempt, ſince opinions can never be forced upon 


an unwilling mind; this is a deteſtable act of 
tyranny, and the more ſo, becauſe it wears the 
maſk of zeal and godlineſs, though that zeal 
is malice, and that godlineſs is hypocriſy, 


Chriſtians would never be guilty of theſe vile 
and inhuman practices, if they underſtood: and 
obſerved the Goſpel, which is a ſyſtem of peace 


and good-will towards all men. The civil 


Magiſtrate in a Chriſtian country would then 


_ conſider himſelf as the miniſter of God to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doth evil, and to 
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and moderate means; and the teachers of the 


Goſpel would never incite and encourage the 


Magiſtrate to uſe violence in matters of faith, 
or to diſtreſs his ſubjects for opinions t that have 
no manifeſt connection with thoſe erimes 
which are pernicious to civil ſociety. 


Another national calamity and 1 e of 
mankind, which men bring upon themſelves, 
is war, together with all its miſerable conſe- 
quences. This is ſo evidently one of the ſoreſt 


evils, that 1 ſhall not ſpend any words to prove 
it. War is not always unlawful, as ſome en- 


thufiaſts have pretended ; but it is only then 


lawful when 1 it is abſolutely neceſſary and al- 


together unavoidable. Self- defence is a part 


of the Law of Nature, and Chriſt came not to 
deſtroy that Law, but to explain and improve 


„ Vet i in all the wars that are waged, one 


ſide i is always in fault, and ſometimes both ; 


and therefore Chriſtian nations, if they 1 were 
indeed what they call themſelves, would never 


go to war with each other, though. they might 
| ſometimes be obliged to war with infidels. 
2 Difference! 


protect an and eneourage the virtuous, to correct 
vice and debauchery, to enforce the practice of 
the moral and the ſocial duties, and to ſupport 
the national religion by all honourable, fair, 
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Differences between nations profeſſing Chriſ. 


tianity would unavoidably ariſe, on account ' of 
their different views and intereſts; but then 
theſe differences would be fairly diſcuſſed and 


amicably compoſed, and each ſide would de- 


part in ſome meaſure from its right, for the 
ſake of peace, rather than to have eee to 


that eruak remedy. Nis e 
Another national calamity, which/ is aire 


produced by vicious cauſes, i is diſcord, ſedition, 
rebellion; and civil war. This evil ſometimes 
proceeds from the unreaſonable diſcontents of 
the giddy populace, raiſed and inflamed by fac- 
tious and ſelf- intereſted leaders, who have ac- 


quired the aſcendent over them. But far more 


uſually, as the hiſtory of paſt ages will inform 
us, it ariſes from an illegal and tyrannical ad- 
miniſtration; for the people, though not al- 
ways, yet commonly are diſpoſed to be quiet 


and tractable, when the public good is purſued, 


and they are not neglected, ſlighted, pillaged, 


injured, and oppreſſed beyond meaſure. This 
is a calamity which the Chriſtian religion duly 
practiſed would certainly prevent; for then 
Governors would rule with Juſtice and cle- 
mency, and ſubjects would repay theſe obli- 
gations with obedience and gratitude. 


Another 


the! ſpirit of litigation, producing vexatious 


| lawy- ſuits and ſpiteful ptoſceutions, Huxting che 
the fortunes of men, and. producing the. lame 
effects in a lower degree that war brings upon 
contending nations, in which uſually more is 
loſt than gained even by the conquatigg ſde. 1 

They who have condemned wars, utterly 


unlawful, have paſſed the ſame judgment upon 


law, ſuits; and indeed St. Paul may ſegm to 
favour their opinion, in his Epiſtle to the Co- 


rinthiaus, where he ſays. to them in very po- 
ſitive terms, Now therefore there is utterly a 
fault in you, that ye go to law one with ano- 


ther. Why do you not rather take wrong? 


Why do you not rather ſuffer yourſelves to be 
' defrauded? Nay you do waged and defraud, 
and that your brethren. 

But we muſt ſo interpret the direQion of St, 


Paul, as to reconcile it, at leaſt, with his own 


practice. Now he often put himſelf under the 
protection of the Roman Law, and claimed his 


privilege as a Roman Citizen, and pleaded his 
privileg N 


cauſe before Pagan Magiſtrates, and appealed 
to Cæſar, to ne the hands a his wicked 
ENS Nee 

e e When 
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Another evil predominant! in civił ſociety; is 
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When St. Paul gave this direction to the 
Corning they, us well as other Chriſtian | 
ſocieties, lived in Pagan cities, under Pagan 
Government, by which they were ſometimes 
indulged with connivance and toleration, at 
other times hated, oppreſſed, and perſecuted. 
He therefore doth net forbid them to go to 
law with unbelievers, and to appeal to Pagan 
courts of judicature, if they were grievouſly 
injured and defrauded by ſuch perſons... But he 
forbids them to go to law with one another, 
and to carry their cauſes to thoſe Pagan tri- 
bunals, which would be a diſgrace to them, 
and bring an evil report upon the religion 

which they profeſſed. He exhorts them, in- 
ſtead of having recourſe to ſuch; ſcandalous 
methods, to refer all their differences to arbi- 
trators or judges choſen out of their own body, 
and to ſubmit to their determinations. Now 
in theſe days, and in countries where Chriſti- 
anity is eſtabliſhed, and the Church and the 
State conſtitute one and the ſame community, 
the Apoſtle's direction, together with the 
reaſons by which he ſupports it, no longer 
holds good; and all that can fairly be collected 
from it is, that Chriſtians ſhould avoid ſuch 
litigations as far as they poſſibly can, and bear 
with 
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with ſome inconvenience and e mr 
than have recourſe to the Law: 

In Chriftian nations, though they were ths 
more religious than they are; there would ever 
be a neceſſity for Courts of juſtice, to decide 
caſes of property, to ſettle ambiguous points, 
to explain the common laws, and to mitigate 
them in ſome occurrences by decrees of equity. 
But whatſoever is beſides this and beyond this, 
all barretry and chicanery, all vexatious and 
frivolous ſuits, all unfair delays of juſtice, all 
partial and unrighteous decrees would never be 
ee _ in a "Oy tas Trad the Laws 
But moreover, there are national eitathitivs 
which involve the good and the bad in the 
ſame diſaſters; which God either ſends as judg- 
ments and corrections, or permits in the courſe; 
of nature, ſuch as famine, fire, earthquakes, 
inundations, ſtorms, ſhipwrecks, loſſes, intem- 
perate ſeaſons, peſtilences, and epidemical di- 
ſeaſes. Theſe are evils which if nations can- 
not prevent or remove, yet they can alleviate 
in no ſmall degree by national virtue, by a 
public ſpirit and a fervent charity. Perhaps, 
if Chriſtian nations were exact obſervers of all 
the F of the Goſpel, perhaps, I ſay, they 

K 4 2 would 
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would be leſs expoſed to theſe temporal diſ- 
treſſes, and God who in former times hath 

often interpoſed in behalf of his ſervants, and 
| whoſe hand is not ſhortened, would by the 
ſecret operations of his Providence, command 

the Elements to be at peace with them, and 


forbid the deſtroying Angel to ſmite them. 


But becauſe the Goſpel propoſes ſpiritual bleſ- 
ſings rather than wordly proſperity to the 
righteous, we will not preſume to lay much 
ſtreſs upon this conjecture; we will ſuppoſe 
that they would not be exempted from theſe 
calamities. In ſuch a caſe, ſuch a nation would 
exert itſelf to the utmoſt of its power, and. 
even beyond its power, for the relief and com- 
fort of the ſufferers. Indeed, upon the ſtricteſt 
Chriſtian plan, it would be impoſſible that all 
perſons ſhould be upon the level, that all 


things ſhould be open and common to all, and 


that private property ſhould ceaſe. This is a 
ſyſtem moſt abſurd, and deſtructive of civil 
ſociety. But then thus much may be affirmed, 
that there would be none of that exceſſive 
diſparity of conditions which now prevails, 
none would be immenſely rich, and none 
would be extremely neceſſitous; the liberality, 
the diſintereſtedneſs, the piety, the ſobriety, 
. and 
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and the induſtry of every: Chriſtian, in ſueh a 
community as we are ſpeaking. ge pre- 


„* this enormous mequality. . Wii ** 75 | 
What we have ſaid concerning the emporal 


eff gs which-the, Goſpel would produce in 2 
Chriſtian nation, is applicable ta all its inha · 
bitants, to leſſer ſocieties, to families, and to 


individuals; and if they all were what: they 
ought to be, and what moſt of them pretend 


to be, then might it be truly ſaid, Bleſſed are 
the people that are in ſuch a caſe; yea, bleſſed 


are the ee who have the Lord for theſe 


God. Jan 14 | 1 


Thus 1 borvl have both e wil A juſti- 
fied our Saviour's affirmation, That the Son 
af man came not to deſtroy mens lives, but to 


ſave them. This was the plain tendency of 


all his precepts, and this would be the effect 
of them, if ee were eee received and 


followet. £92 410 


But here ĩt may bs. very b to ö the into : 


cotiderition an obvious and a plauſible objec - 


tion which ſome of the more moderate Un- 
believers will infallibly make to all this. By 
the more moderate Unbelievers, L mean thoſe 
who ſpeak decently of the Chriſtian morality, 
and allow its Author to have been a Philo- 


* 
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ſopher whoſe: viels- were diſinteteſted;! and 
who formed a noble def ign to humahize and 
civilize mankind. They will ay; Speculation 
is one thing, and practice ĩs Wee We will 
deny that Chriſtianity would accompfiftt Alt 
| theſe good and great effects upon men; bi? 
then theſe men muſt be men of à different caſt 
and make, a different tetnper and behaviour 
from any that can be found upon earth We 
are too bad for the Chriſtians ſyſtem,” and it is 

too good for us. The true Chriſtian is very 
like the Wiſe man of the Stoics, a fiction of 
the brain, a child of the fancy, a creature of 
the imagination. And accordingly, What hath 
the Chriſtian world been from the time of 
national Chriſtianity to this day? What but a 
theatre of war, diſcord, and perſecution? What, 
in a word, but a ſcene of every folly, every 
vice, and every calamity? So then the Author 
of this religion plainly failed in his deſign, and 
attempted a reformation which experience ſhews 
to have been unſucceſsful and impracticable. 
_ Conſequently his doctrine could not be a divine 
revelation; for when God deſigns to accom- 


pliſh an end, he always uſeth the means Which 
will infalliby cured it. . 


Thus 
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Thus ſtands, the ObjeRtipn « of Infidelity ; to 
which I fay, Chriſt the Author of this religion, 


and his Apoſtles the teachers of it, foreſaw 
and foretold all theſe deviations. from its rules. 


He declared. that before. his religion could pe 
eſtabliſhed, its profeſſors muſt e endure a a violent 


perſecution from. a. wicked world. With a 


view to this he ſaid; Think not that 1. am 
come to ſend peace upon earth; 1 came not to | 
ſend peace but a ſword. . He compared his : 
own kingdom, upon earth. to a. wide feld, in 
which good ſeed was ſown; 3, but, the ares 
would ſpring up along with the wheat, the bad 
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ration Should be made till the a,” of the a 


and the day of judgment: and e Reyes 


come. 


Other hls he alſo delivered, tending to 


the ſame purpoſe, to ſhew that in his Church 
and in the ſocieties profeſling ! his religion, there 
| ſhould always | be a mixture of real and nominal 
believers, of righteous and wicked perſons, of 
fincerity . and hy pocriſy, of true and of falls 
doctrines. . His Apoſtles, likewiſe, by the Spirit 


of Prophecy, foretold the ſchiſms, hereſies, and 


apoſtaſies, the great corruptions and the great 
calamities which would enſue 1 in future ages. 


Oy There- 
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Therefore ! it cannot without much unfairneſs 

and prejudice be ſaid that he was diſappointed 
in his views, or Promiſed more 1537 He was 

# able to perform. 

But to come nearer to the point. It was f 
that the Goſpel of Chriſt, being deſigned: as the 
final and complete revelation of God's will, 
ſhould be perfect in all its parts, and alſo adapt- 
ed to produce every bleſſing both ſpiritual and 
; temporal. The Rule ought to be perfect, though 
being given to imperfect creatures, it will be 

imperfectly obſerved. But if it be in ſome 
meaſure complied with, it will be in ſome 

meaſure beneficial, and the beneſit will always 
be exactly proportionable to the compliance. 

Now this hath ever been the caſe in the Chriſ- 

tian world; and I could eaſily ſhew you, if the 
time would permit, by a variety of inſtances, 
that the Goſpel hath produced ſome good 
effects even upon thoſe who received it not, but 
yet were within the reach of its influence and 

that it hath made conſiderable alterations for 
the better in the laws and cuſtoms, the minds 
and manners of thoſe nations which have re- 
ceived it; particularly in producing acts of be- 
nevolence, of what we commonly call charity. 

There have been dark and corrupt ages of the 

„ Church, 


eclipſe,, ; and ſeem to haye failed in a great 
meaſure ; but charity hath never failed, charity 


fl — applied, but N well 


intended. 


Indeed it is impoffble to ſuppoſe that a re- 
ligion ſo pure and ſo peaceable ſhould bring 


forth none of the fruits of purity and peace, or 
that ſuch powerful motives as it contains ſhould 


be entirely ineffectual. The hope of future 
rewards will produce. ſome degrees of obe- 
dience; the fear of future puniſhment will re- 


ſtrain many from being as wicked as they 


would elſe have been. A religious education, 
and the examples of the good will always 
operate in ſome meaſure. More than this is not 
to be expected, in the nature of . and 


from human nature ſuch as it is. 

Having therefore a Religion which contains 
in it every thing neceſſary to inſtruct, to direct, 
to aſſiſt, to ſupport, and to encourage us, let 
us not be wanting on our ſide to exert our ut- 


moſt endeavours in well doing, knowing that 
our honeſt labour ſhall not be in vain, either i in 


this life, o or in the life to come. | 
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Church, in which other virtues ſuffered an 
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Remember noro o thy Creator in tbe days of thy. 
e 5 


H E 8E words are ſufficiently clear and = 
plain ; they want no explication. I 


ſhall take occaſion from them to ſet before 


you the important duty, and the ſingular ad- 
vantages of an early piety, of ſerving our Crea- 


tor in the days of our youth. 
1. Though we ſhould begin to ere God 


even from our youth, our earlieſt ſervice comes 
long after his favours. They extend back be- 
yond our memory, and they were continued 


to us through our weak and helpleſs infancy. 
Thus before ever we come to years of diſ- 
cretion, we have contracted a vaſt debt of gra- 

titude 
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144 SERMON VIII. 
titude to our Creator and Preſerver, a debt 
which might make us very uneaſy, becauſe 


we can never diſcharge i it, if there were not a 


pleafure in endeayouring to pay it, and if ſuch 
endeavours were not all that God requires at 


our hands. 


Great reaſon have we therefore to ſerve our 


Creator, as ſoon as we are capable of knowing 
our obligations, to meditate upon his favours, 


and to return him thanks for them; ſo that 


neither length of time may wear ay nor 
worldly affairs drive them out of our minds. 


This will effectually aſſiſt our endeavours to 


| live virtuouſly, for it is ſcarcely poſſible that 


we ſhould think often of our Benefactor, and 
return him evil for good. | 

Nothing, they ſay, is ſooner forgotten than 
a kindneſs. But is this a natural infirmity ? 


If we think fo, we deceiye ourſelves. 'The 


fault is not in the weakneſs of our recollection, 


which ſeems ſtrong enough in molt perſons, if 
it be conſidered how firmly and faithfully they 

can remember all the injuries which have ever 
been done to them. Let us not then employ 


our memory ſo perverſely as to make it only a 


ſtorehouſe for trifles, and an exact regiſter of 


every thing which ought to be blotted out, 
and 


* 


and allow no place i in it for that which we can 
never ſufficiently eſteem, and which ought to 1 
be always preſent to us. Let us not diſregard 
Him, in whom we live and move and have our 


being, of whom we are or ought to be put in 
mind by every thing within us, and by every 
thing without” us. Let us not think of our 
duty to him now and then, and be too buſy, 
or too idle, to do it conſtantly. He doth. not 
ſo deal with us, he doth not protect us one 
day, and neglect us another: our returns ought 


therefore to be, in this reſpect, like s ak 
1 uniform and uninterrupted... | | 
Again: We ſhould ſerve God in our 


yonth: becauſe that is the way to make the. 
practice of our duty eaſy to us, and becauſe, if 
ve ſet out Wrong, it is very bard afterwards to 
amend. 
Difficulties chere are in a a regular obedience; 


but they will in a great meaſure, be leflened 
and removed by accuſtoming ourſelves to it 


betimes, whulſt the mind hath contracted no 
bad habits, and before ſin, by long indulgence, 
is grown familiar and bold; for vices as well 
as men have their infancy and childhood, and 


then they are more eaſily ruled and reſtrained. 
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But when our early days have been ill em- 
ployed, when it is not only neceſſary to learn 
to do well, but alſo to ceaſe to do evil, the taſk 
is difficult indeed, ſo difficult, that few in thoſe 


x circumſtances care even to ſet about it, and to 
make the leaſt attempt towards a reformation. 


'They turn their thoughts to things leſs irk- 


ſome, and ſtudy, not how to deliver themſelves 
from their bad ſtate, but how to conceal- it 
. from their own obſervation. At firſt, when 


they found a diſpoſition to depart from their 
duty, they had no intention, as they imagined, 


to get a cuſtom of offending, and to become 
perfect ſlaves to vice, but only to take a few 
ſmall licenſes, and then to ſtop, and return to 


a regular obedience. So thought and ſo ſaid 


many to themſelves, who went aſide from the 


right way, and never recovered it again, but 


were led on inſenſibly from one fault to ano- 


ther, from bad to worſe, and at laſt loſt all in- 


clination, and almoſt all power to amend; who 


if they had been told at the beginning what 
a fatal progreſs they would make in iniquity, 


would never have believed it poſlible, and 
would have turned away with diſdain and ab- 
horrence from an image fo deteſtable, 


It 
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It is true that perſons have repciited, though 5 
late, and have delivered themſelves from the 
bondage of ſin. There are examples ef it, 
that none may deſpair; ; and thoſe r | 
are few, that none may preſume. | 

To ſuppoſe the beſt that can happen' in fuch 
a caſe; we may miſ-ſpend and abuſe our youth, 

and we may at laſt repent and amend. We 
ſhall repent ; that is in other words, We ſhall | 
undergo the ſharp pain of grief and remorſe, 
and the anxious fears of departing hence before 
we have made our peace with God, we ſhall 
wiſh that we had better employed our time, 
and never think of it without ſhame and con- 
fuſion : our firſt days will have been fooliſhly 
thrown away ; the reſt will be ſpent in lament- _ 
ing them. Youth is in ſeveral reſpects the 
moſt agreeable part of life, or at leaſt it ſeems 
ſo when it is paſt. There is an Eaſtern Pro- 
verb which ſays; The remembrance of youth _ 
is a ſigh. It may be more truly ſaid, The re- 
membrance of fin is a ſigh. Every one finds 
it ſo, unleſs he hath ſinned himſelf out of his 
ſenſes, 

And then, To contend with bad habits i 16 
Very hard and diſcouraging. To reſiſt them 

e 0 


14 
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is to® \ſirive againſt a ſwift ſtream beating down 
upon us; to part from them is to cut off 
our own limbs. All this trouble we may pre- 
vent by an early, a gentle, and a gradual ; im- 
provement, which will require no violent 
ſtruggles, no painful endeavours, which will 
be accompanied with no ſtings of a conſcience 
deeply wounded, no diſtracting apprehenfions 
of the divine diſpleaſure ſometimes bordering 
| ” 5 deſpair. 
| 3. We ſhould ſerve God in our youth, be- 
= 92 8 as virtue will have the firſt pofleſſion of 
us, we ſhall not be. able to change for the 
worſe without an uncommon reſolution to do 
| ill. The firſt love is ufually the ſtrongeſt and 
1 the moſt laſting. Our hearts being properly 
© . diſpoſed will not eaſily loſe the good impreſſion, 
Sa ad on any inclination to forſake the right way, 
our conſcience will take the alarm, and will 
$ give us timely warning by ſevere reproaches, 
I which are moſt felt by thoſe who have leaſt 
offended, when they are about to commit any 
* fault. This is an advantage which is loſt by 
ſetting out wrong; for as good diſpoſitions 


* 


Non aliter quam qui adverſo vix flumine lembum 
Remigio ſubigit, fi brachia forte remiſit, = 
Atque illum in præceps prono rapit alveus amni. . 

| Virgil. 
Wear 
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wear off, the inward reproofs grow weaker and 
leſs frequent, till at laſt, perhaps, fir takes fate” 
 poſleflion of the man, and accompanies him 
through old age, and to the grave; nor will-it” 
leave him there ; for like the ſoul in which 1t 
dwells, it hath a kind of immortality.” When 
we die, our good works, or our bad works, die 
not, but follow us and purſue us Wherever 
we Ry 1 . 
4. Youth i is alſo the time, when on. asl 
| accounts, we are better able to ſerve God, than' 
we are in a more advanced age, if we have 
neglected our duty before. There are good 
qualities and favourable diſpoſitions which often 
accompany it. Thus, in youth properly edu- 
cated there is a ſincerity not yet loſt by the 
practice of deceit and diſſimulation; there i is a 
modeſty, which i is both a guard to virtue, and 
a check to ſinful actions; there is a reſpect for 
parents and maſters, the natural reſult of a ſtate 
of dependence; there is a flexibility and apt- 
neſs to receive inſtruction, which leſſens as we i 
grow up, if ſelf- love, pride, and conceit, in- 
creaſe faſter than underſtanding and N 
and make us haſty, obſtinate, and perverſe; 
there is laſtly a lively heat of temper, an ac- 
tivity both of body and mind, which as it is 
* L 28 dangerous 
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dangerous when it is employed in the ſervice 
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of vice, ſo it can make a * progreſs in 
virtue. 


Ba Yet youth with all i its 688 unn 


its diſadvantages, and is the time when we are 


the moſt tempted to forget God; and therefore 


| ought. this precept to be inculcated upon that 
thoughtleſs age. Young perſons frequently 
Judge wrong of happineſs, and of the means 


to obtain it: their ſenſes are more exerciſed 
than their underſtanding ; and when reaſon 


and appetite are at variance, their inclination 
is to prefer that which is agreeable to that 


which is uſeful, to ſeize upon that which is 
preſent, and to diſregard that which is future : 


| they have rarely a juſt notion of the uncer- 


tainty and ſhortneſs of human life ; the years 


which they promiſe themſelves ſeem a long- 


extended time, which yet, when paſt, will ap- 
pear to them like a dream : a certain levity of 
mind inclines them to reje& grave thoughts 
and meditations; and therefore ought they to 
be reminded and exhorted not to delude them- 


ſelves, where virtue and religion are concerned, 


nor to. flight good advice, nor to be impatient 


of juſt reproof, nor to think it the privilege of 


youth to commit faults, and the buſineſs of en- 
Gs ſuing 
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fuing years to correct and amend chan; 4 Re- 


joice, O young man, in thy youth, ſays Solomon, 


and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, 
and in the ſight of thine eyes: but know thou 
that for all theſe things God will bring thee 
into judgment.“ The latter part of the ſentence 
explains the former, and ſhews that the Wiſe 
man's words contain no permiſſion to ſpend 
our firſt days in folly and iniquity, but a ſcorn- 
ful and ſevere reproof of ſuch Fein prac- 


tices. | 


me, and all that I have is thine; intimating 
that though the unexpected return of his loſt 


. him, 


6. If chere be joy in heaven over a daner 
ho repents, and Cod in the Scripture be re- 
preſented under the image of the Father 8 
the Parable, running forth to meet and to 
embrace his loſt ſon as ſoon as he returns, yet 
it is very reaſonable to conclude that the ſon, 
who from his youth ſerves and never leaves his 
heavenly Father, muſt be dearer to him. In 
the Parable now mentioned, when the elder 
ſon was jealous and uneaſy at the extraordinary 
favour ſhewed to his unworthy brother, the 
father tells him; Son, thou art always with 
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ſon was cauſe of great joy and exultation to 
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152 SERMON VIII. 
him, yet he who had never offended him had 
the firſt place in his ſettled eſteem. After we 
have ſought happineſs where happineſs is not 
to be found, then to condemn our folly, to 
_ conſider, to amend, and to bring forth the fruits 
of repentance, is a wiſe part. Bur it is a wiſer 
and a more generous behaviour to ſerve God 
before we have ſerved other maſters, not driven 
to him as to a laſt refuge, by afflictions, or diſ- 
appointments, or by an immediate ſenſe of 
danger, or by a wearineſs and diſlike of the 
world. In 
7. Another reaſon for which youth ſhould 
be well ſpent, is the uncertainty of life. It 
is not only the moſt proper and the moſt' ac- 
ceptable time to enter into the ſervice of God, 
but perhaps the only time allotted to üs. We 
ſhould reckon it as ſuch, knowing that we 
cannot promiſe to ourſelves length of days, and 
that if we be cut off in the noon, or in the 
morning, it is no more than what we might 
rcaſonably have ſuppoſed. Such examples of 
mortality perpetually preſent themſelves tous, 
and filently reproach us for mms, vpn 
days which are not our own. 
S8. Laſtly; We ſhould ſerve God in our 
earlier days, with a view to the enſuing days, 
which 


us under them. 
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which we may expect | in the courſe of our life. 
Remember now thy Creator, in the days of "YN 
youth; ſays Solomon, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh; when thou ſhalt J 
ſay, I have no pleaſure in them. They will 
certainly come, ſooner or later, unleſs ſudden 
death prevents them; and therefore, if we be 
wiſe, we ſhall in our youth, before they over- 
take us, prepare to meet them, and provide our- 
ſelves all the aſſiſtances which we can procure 
to leſſen thoſe evils, and to * and —— 


Let us then ſee what the length of time may 
bring ron 3 
We may ſuffer nnn ad | lofles : 
we may be expoſed to envy and calumny, to 
inſolence and injuſtice; we may outlive the 
perſons who are deareſt to us, we may behold 
them unfortunate and diſtreſſed, and not be 
able to relieve them, or, which is moſt afflict- 
ing, we may ſee them change for the worſe in 
their temper and conduct, and outlive their 
a n diſpoſitions. a 
We may be viſited with ſickneſs. It is too 
weak an expreſſion to ſay that this may be: it 
is folly to expect that we ſhall eſcape it. 8 1 
een 1k Hin 88 Old 
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Old age is a period, which, at a diſtance, we 
both deſire and diſlike, That is; of two evils 
we judge it to be the leſſer, and would prefer 
it to a ſhort life; and when we come to it, we 
often find it to be, as the Pfalmiſt calls it, 
labour and ſorrow. = 3 
The day of our diffolution will be to us an 
evil day, if our conſcience do not acquit us, 
and reconcile us in ſome meaſure to that great 
change, by giving us hopes of forgiveneſs, and 
of peaceful abodes in a better world. That is 
the ſolemn hour, when Hypocriſy uſually 
drops the maſk, and when borrowed Virtues 
diſappear. 
All theſe evil days may come, and therefore 
it is prudence to lay up for ourſelves ſupports 
and aſſiſtances which may make them tolerable, 
and which will continue with us when all other 
things forſake us. And what can they be, un- 
leſs the favour of God, and the ſenſe of a life 
ſpent in laudable induſtry, in acquiring uſeful 
knowledge, in diſcharging our duty to our 
Creator, in doing kind offices to our neigh- 
bour, in amen our faults, and improving 
in virtue? Theſe are a treaſure of which force 
and fraud cannot deprive us, which lies out of 
the reach of all enemies, and all accidents. 
5 | .. Hs 
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The calamities which fall upon us will then. 
loſe much of their weight mold age will be 
unto us only a nearer approach to everlaſting 
youth; and we ſhall meet death, if not with 
cheerfulneſs, at leaſt with decency and reſigna- 
tion. It is indeed natural to us to diſlike a diſ— 
ſolution: but after. all, the ſting of Death is 
Sin; and therefore it is that many ſtart at it, 
who are even weary of life, and would wil- 
lingly lie down and ſleep a perpetual ſleeßp. 
To theſe convincing reaſons for an early 
piety, I ſhall only add this, that it is in no re- 
| ſpect hard and burdenſome. Youth is cheer- 
ful; and ſo is Religion. By living virtuoufly, 
they are deprived of nothing that is deſirable, 
and only ſhun thoſe things which are uſually 
attended with bad conſequences even for the 
preſent ; by living virtuouſly they will probably 
live the longer, ſince moſt vices are no leſs 
enemies to the body than to the foul. What- 
ſoever affords innocent diverſion is not for- 
bidden them ; whatſoever tends to qualify them 
for their ſeveral ſtations in the world not only 
is not prohibited, but is abſolutely required. 
Nature, neceſſity, reaſon, revelation, intereſt, 
honour, cuſtom, call them to induſtry; and in- 
duſtry 1 is ever ſprightly and entertaining, brings 
a quick 
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a quick and varied ſucceſſion of objects to the 
ſenſes, and of ideas to the mind, and ſo more 
effectually excludes dejection, moping, and 
melancholy than any frivolous « or expenſive re- 
0 creation. | 
Such are the motives whicti 1 we have to enter 
| betimes and without delay into the ſervice of 
God, motives ſuited to the loweſt capacity, and 
yet not beneath the conſideration: of the moſt - 
_ exalted genius. Whoſoever deſpiſeth them, 
and negle&s the duty to which they excite, is 
a fool, whatſoever his abilities are, a fool ac- 
cording to the language of the Scriptures, 
which give that name to all who are irre- 
ligious; and they themſelves will own that 
they deſerve it, when they are about to go 
hence. Is it not, for exaraple, fooliſh to,wiſh 
for impoſſibilities? And yet * the wiſh that they 
had their days to ſpend over again will in all 
probability be frequently in their minds ; they 
will recollect what they would be glad to for- 
get; and their ſins will riſe to haunt them. A 
man's memory and conſcience is not like his 
common-place-book, where he may blot out 
what he pleales, 
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** mall add a hh remarks of general uſe and 


| concern. 

— The firſt mall be addrefled to thoſe whe 
have out-lived the years of youth. And here 
I know not whether I may obſerve that if to 

thoſe who are young indeed we ſhould add all 
thoſe who are young in their own imagination, 
. the number would be confiderably increaſed. 
'The early days of life filently and ſwiftly ſteal 
from us, and we perceive it not. But when 
this ſhort ſpring is paſt, a ſecond ſpring enſues, 
created by Fancy, and kept up by Vanity; and 
ſo unwilling are we to grow old, that we muſt 
be ſtricken in years and infirmities, before we 
can be fully ſenſible that youth is fled. It 
were to be wiſhed that they who delude them- 
| ſelves 1 in this childiſh manner would alſo think 
that they are the perſons to whom Solomon 
addreſſeth himſelf when he ſays, Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth; for 
then ſome good would perhapsvariſe from theſe 
illuſions of ſelf- love. But they who have out- 
lived, and who are ſenſible that they have out- 
lived the years of youth, ſhould not imagine 
that they have no farther concern wirh the 
doctrine of the text. It would be a ſtrange . 
| and a ſad miſtake to think ſo. They are no 
| 3808 
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lefs intereſted in it than the young. What 
was once their duty to do, continues always 
matter for their recollection and meditation. If 
thoſe days are gone, yet the account remains 
which is to be given of them; and this ſuggeſts 
matter for humble gratitude, or for ſerious re- 
pentance, according as their paſt behaviour 
hath been. For repentance, I ſay, but by no 
means for deſpair; for as it is never too early, 
ſo, in ſome ſenſe, it is never too late to ſerve 
God. No acts of amendment and of obedience 
can be altogether unprofitable : they are in- 
finitely better at any time of life than an 
| hardened and obſtinate impenitence, and by 
being continued and repeated, they become 
ſtill more profitable. In my Father's houſe, 
ſays our Lord, there are many manſions ; and 
it is to be hoped that ſome of the lower kind 
are allotted to the Penitent, to beings which 
are curable, and capable of farther Improves 
ment. 
2. The importance and advantage of ſerving 
God in our youth ſhew us the ineſtimable 
value of a good education, and conſequently the 
obligation which lies upon us to take care of 
thoſe who are placed under our tuition, and 
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ſubject to our authority. Whilſt we give 
them that kind of inſtruction and affiſtance 
which may enable them to proſper in this life, 
we ſhould have a more particular regard to that 
ſacred knowledge. and thoſe: good diſpoſitions, 
| which whoſoever enjoys may adorn the higheſt 25 
ſtation, and will be reſigned and contented in 
tho loweſt; will have his Creator for his friend; 
and the kingdom of heaven for his inheritance, 
Certain it is that the love of God, of virtue, 
and of mankind, the knowledge of Chriſtianity, 


the government of the paſſions, the improve- - 


ment of the underſtanding, the approbation of 
-the conſcience, and the hopes of eternal life, 
are of more value than any thing that this poor 
world can give or take away. Little need, one 
would think, there ſhould be to convince Chriſ- 
tians of theſe truths; yet too many of them 
| behave themſelves in this reſpect, as if our Sa- 
viour had ſaid, Seek ye firſt the things of this 
world, and the favour thereof, and all _ 
elle ſhall be added unto you. 
3. They who in their youth have kink per- 
mitted to contract bad habits, and ſcarcely re- 
ceived any knowledge of religion, muſt not 
think that the fault belongs altogether to thoſe 
Who have neglected. them, or ſet them bad 
examples, 
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examples, and that they may continue in the 
| ſame evil courſes with little guilt and danger. 
Their parents or maſters might be inexcuſable, 
yet they themſelves are no leſs to be blamed: 
for beſides that in a Chriſtian country, every 
perſon hath opportunities to hear and to learn 
the principal parts of his duty, God hath alſo + 
provided for us a guide in our own. breaſt. 
Though parents, relations, and friends, falſely 
ſo called, ſhould beſtow*upon. us no counſel, 
no help, no inſtruction, God hath given us, a 
father and mother, a friend and a teacher, in 
our own Reaſon and Conſcience. Unleſs we 
offer them great and repeated violence, they 
will paſs a true judgment upon moſt occaſions 
of importance, approving what is honeſt and 
good, and condemning what 18 baſe and pro- 
fligate. | 
4. They who have been bleſſed with a 5 
beral, a ſober, and a virtuous education, who 
have been induced and encouraged to the prac- 
tice of all that is uſeful and commendable by 
diligent inſtruction and domeſtic example, muſt = 
not forget that they are of the number of thoſe 


to whom much hath been given, and of whom, 
as our Saviour ſays, much ſhall be required, 
If They become diſobedient ſervants to God, b 
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wicked or even uſeleſs” members of ſociety, | 
they are altogether without excuſe. They 
ought to ſhew their thankfulneſs to the Al- 
mighty, by induſtriouſly 1 improving the talents | 
committed to them; and next to God, they 
ought to honour and love thoſe, who by taking 
care to adorn their minds, and to direct their 
thoughts to proper objects, and to ſhew them 
the way to peace and happineſs, have laid, upon 
them an obligation which ought always to be 
gratefully acknowledged, and can never be 
fully repaid, To ſuch parents and friends the 
warmeſt affection is due whilſt we poſſeſs them, 
and a dear remembrance when they are taken 
from us. 


T H E 3 of the ſubject to the pre- 


ſent occaſion is obvious. From the obſervations 5 


which have been made concerning the advan- 
tages of an early piety, and of timely inſtruc- 
tion, it follows that we ought to take ſome 
care of the helpleſs children, of our fellow- 
chriſtians and fellow-citizens. 
I 0 our Charity- Schools objections have been 
made by different ſorts of perſons. 5 
Some there were, who had no diſlike to the. 
ſcheme, but only to the way in which it was 
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6 examples, and that they may continue in the 
ſame evil courſes with little guilt and danger. 


Their parents or maſters might be inexcuſable, 
yet they. themſelves | are no leſs to be blamed: 


perſon hath opportunities to hear and to learn 


the principal parts of his duty, God hath alſo 
provided for us a guide in our oven breaſt. 
Though parents, relations, and friends, falſely 


ſo called, ſhould beſtow*upon. us no counſel, 


no help, no inſtruction, God hath given us, a 
father and mother, a friend and a teacher, in 


our own Reaſon and Conſcience. Unleſs we 


offer them great and repeated violence, they 
will paſs a true judgment upon moſt occaſions 
of importance, approving what is honeſt and 
good, and DE e 18 bale and pro- 
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wicked or even vſeleſs members of. ſociety, 
they are altogether without excuſe. | They 
ought to-ſhew their thankfulneſs to the Al. 
mighty, by induſtriouſly 1 improying the talents. 
committed to them; and next to God, they 
ought to honour and love thoſe, who by taking 
care to adorn their minds, and to direct their 
thoughts to proper objects, and to ſhew them, 
the way to peace and happineſs, have laid, upon. 
them an obligation which ought, always to, be 
gratefully acknowledged, and can never be 
fully repaid. To ſuch parents and friends the 
warmeſt affection is due whilſt we poſſeſs them, 
and a dear remembrance when. they a are taken | 
from us. 5 Rs EMT: qt 67 ab; 
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which have been made concerning the advan- 
tages of an early piety, and of timely inſtruc- 
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conducted, and uſed to complain that the child- 
ren were not inured ſufficiently to labour, and 
received an education too polite, and above the 
condition which probably would be their lot 
in the world. To theſe points a due regard, 

I believe, hath been paid, and care taken that 

what was exceptionable ſhould be removed. 

But IT muſt ſay that theſe complaints have been 

carried too far: for to read well, to write a 
| legible hand, to know ſo much arithmetic as 
ſerves to keep a ſmall account, and to be ſkilled 
ih ſuch needle-work as is neceſſary 1 in families, 
theſe are accompliſhments proper enough even 
for the loweſt Stations. They may prove very 
profitable to a poor perſon, and they cannot well 80 
be detrimental. 

The other fort of complainers were ſuch as 
diſliked the thing 1 in any ſhape; and amongſt 
theſe there were ſome diſſolute and profligate 
perſons, Who by their converſation, manners, 
and writings, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
debauch the age. Theſe men were grieved 
that children ſhould be educated at no ſmall 
_expence in ſuperſtitious prejudices, and taught 
to expect a future ſtate, to reverence the Ten 
Commandments, to believe the Golpel, and 
other things of that kind, which. were not 
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argongſt their Articles of Faith, nor to be found 

in the Fool's Creed, who faith, There is no 
God. The enmity of theſe perſons might. be 
accounted no ſmall. recommendation of .{ Cha- 
fity-ſchools, which muſt be good for ſome- 
thing, becauſe they had the honour to be hated 
and. reviled by. men who were good, for, 185 
ching. 

"Me hath. been alto ſaid that theſe children, 
E they grow up, often miſbehaye them- 
ſelves. In truth, it is with them. AS with thoſe 
of a better rank. It! is no uncommon thing to 
ſee children, who have : been carefully brought 
7 up, take bad courſe es, and prove the ſhame and 
the forrow of their parents. And yet no wiſe 

parent ever thought this a proper reaſon to 
neglect the education of his own. An honeſt 
education may be thrown a away; : ; but x no good 
can reſult from a bad one, or from none at all. 
What can you expect from : a child who hath | 
no other ſchool than the ſtreets, the highways, | 
and houſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery ? 
Wy general neglect of the, education of yout! | 
would be like a poiſonous blaſt in the ſpring, 
deſtroying the hopes of ; a future harveſt. It 
is our duty and our wiſdom to uſe. all probable 
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and practicable methods to preſerve them from 
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themſelves, and from the various attacks of 
thoſe who lie in wait to Oe: and to de- 
ceive. 

The age in which we live hath been an age 
of public Charities, and compaſſionate Projects, 
ſtarting up one after another. Miſtake me not: 
I have no intention to depreciate and light any 

of theſe ſchemes. They are deſigned for honeſt 
and humane purpoſes; and may the ſucceſs be 
anſwerable to the deſign! But let not theſe 
modern Inſtitutions leſſen and damp your re- 
gard for thoſe of an older date. Give us leave, 
at leaſt, to hint this neceſſary caution, ſince, 
Great are the charms of Novelty ; and there are 
modes and faſhions in charities, as well a8 i in 
dreſſes. We cannot plead, a better cauſe than 
that of poor children. They cannot plead for 
themſelves; and they muſt be ſupported, or = 
they mult be undone. | | 
The rich and the poor, tay 5 Scriptures, 
meet together ; the Lord is the maker and the 
father of them all, and regards them, not ac- 
| cording to their ſtations, but according to their 
moral qualities. But as to this world, it is not 
ſo. The rich have many advantages of which 
the poor are deprived. To leflen this exceſſive 
diſparity, and this gricyous diſcouragement, 1t is 
| highly 
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highly: fit that the children of the poor ſhould: 
have an opportunity or a chance of bettering 5 
their hard condition. This is in ſome meaſure 
effected by our Charity Schools, in which they 
who are well-diſpoſed receive ſuch helps as will 
qualfy them for uſeful and profitable employ- 
ments. They may ſoon diſcern that the only 
ſure way to thrive is obedience to their teach- 
ers and to their maſters, civility, induſtry, emu- 
lation, ſobriety, and honeſty; and doubtleſs. 
many there are and there have been who by 
the advantage of this education have raiſed | 
themſelves above want and dependence, and 
by many ways have re-paid their country for a 
the care which ſhe took of them. 
They who have condemned Charity Schools, 
have alſo reproached the Clergy for being their 
chief advocates. We acknowledge the charge, 
and are not aſhamed of the accuſation. Indeed 
we lie under particular obligations to promote 
the ſupport and the inſtruction of youth, be- 
cauſe we ourſelves owe what we are to the 
liberality, or to the charity, call it which you 
pleaſe, of our pious anceſtors and benefactors. 
For as theſe inferior ſeminaries are deſigned for 
the pooreſt of the people; ſo our more eminent 
public ſchools, our Univerſities, and our Col- 
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leges, were founded and endowed for a more 
liberal education, and were principally, deſigned 
for thoſe who were in a middle ſtate between 
poverty and wealth. And to theſe kind aſſiſ- 

tances the far greater part of us, and of tho 
other two learned profeſſions, are indebted for 
our ſituation in life. So that our Saviour's 

admonition comes home to us; Go and do thou 
likewiſe. 
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Groing all diligence, add to yo ur 7 Rh virtue, and 
10 virtue knowleage, and to knowledge tempe- 
rance, and to temperance patience, and to pa- 
tience godlineſs, and to godlineſs brotherly- 
kindneſs, and to brotherly-kindneſs charity. 


HE exhortation in the text ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently clear; but when we take a dif- 
tin& view of its parts, we find three points 
which deſerve to be particularly conſidered. 
I. Firſt, for what reaſon faith is placed at 
| the head of Chriſtian morality. 
II. Secondly, what is meant by thoſe quali- 
ties called virtue and knowledge, which muſt 
be added to our faith. | 
M 4 ns 
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III. Thirdly, how the following virtues, 
temperance, patience, and the reſt, are con- 
nected together, and ow from the preceding 
| good qualities. 

1. Obſerve then, firſt, ar as to faith, . the 
Apoſtle doth not exhort his diſciples to acquire 
it, but rather takes it for granted that they 
poſſeſs it, and ſuppoſes it as the foundation ale 
ready laid, upon which his exhortation i is built. 
Add to your faith virtue. 

In ſome places of Scripture faith is repre: 
ſented as an accompliſhment to which nothing 
can be added, and as containing in itſelf every 
virtue and every good deed. It is called, faith 
working by love, or faith accompanied with 
hope and charity, and this makes a true 
Chriſtian ; this is a complete victory over the 
world, over every obſtacle to righteouſneſs. 
If amongſt thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriſ- 
tians too many are to be found who are co- 
vetous, ambitious, proud, diſhoneſt, lovers of 
unlawful pleaſures, and flaves to irregular paſ- 

hons, theſe perſons are ſo far from poſſeſſing 
faith in its utmoſt extent, faith working * 
love, that they can hardly be kal to have iti - — 
185 ſenſe. 
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Believers; they had faith, they had perſevered 


kering for it, and undergoing Ut uſage both 


from Jews and Gentiles. He conſiders them as 


already perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
and ſeriouſly engaged in that holy calling. But 


he judged i it expedient to exhort them to a care- 


ful obſervation of all Chriſtian duties; for as a 
perfect faith comprehends them all, ſo a faith 
begun and carried on requires them all, and is 
f a ſufficient motive and inducement to the prac- 


: tice of them. The natural effect of faith is to 
excite pious fear and humble hope, and to give 


the proſpect of a ſure and ample reward. And 
when once theſe conſiderations have had their 


due influence upon the mind, nothing ſeems 


wanting to induce a man to a conſiſtent prac- 


tice. Propoſe Chriſtian morality to a perſon 
unacquainted with the Goſpel ; if he be one of 


'a good diſpoſition, he will allow thoſe duties 


to be for the moſt part ſuitable to his natural 
apprehenſions, and if ſometimes difficult to be 
performed, yet always worthy of approbation 


and eſteem, - But in one who is already per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the Goſpel, a much 


'L ad impreffion ought ſurely to be made by 


the 


iq The perſons to whom St, Peter ſpeaks were 


in it. Some of them had the honour of ſuf. 
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the precepts, exhortations and admonitions of 
a Teacher Who is his Lord and Maſter, his Be- 
nefactor and Redeemer, bis King and * 
Add to your faith virtue. | 
But though the obligations to 170 ſuitably 
to our belief are moſt manifeſt and cogent, yet 
it is a common defect in men not to attend ſe- 
 riouſly and uniformly to theſe obligations. 1 
wonder not that our Saviour received with 
coldneſs and indifference ſome perſons who 
came and offered themſelves of their own ac- 
cord to enter into his ſeryice, This conduct 
was worthy of his prudence, his wiſdom, and 
his perfect knowledge of the human heart. 
Men are frequently reſtleſs, raſh, inconſiderate 
and inconſtant. Their unſettled temper makes 
them ſeek new opinions and new connections; 
they love to ſhift the ſcene, and to change 
their condition, and their indiſcretion hinders 
them from foreſeeing and weighing the conſe- 
quences. Chriſtianity hath its fair ſide: eter- 
nal life is a moſt ſplendid and agreeable gift, 
and what would not a man do to obtain it ? 
Sometimes even temporal advantages are an- 
nexed to it; and then Chriſtianity becomes ſtill 
more alluring. Sometimes Chriſt feeds his 
followers, and diſtributes the loaves; and then 
5 | the 
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the harveſt is plenteous, and multitudes come 
and offer themſelves. Sometimes the Chu rch 
doth the ſame, and her favours. find receivers, 


to lay their heads; that Believers muſt on cer- 
tain occaſions take up their croſs, and compara- 


tively ſpeaking, muſt hate father and mother, 
children and friends, and poſſeſſions, and life 
itſelf, Then the zeal is damped, and offence 


is taken, and there is a great deſertion. 
But beſides theſe leſs frequent and ordinary 
trials, every Chriſtian in every ſituation is 


obliged to labour and give all diligence to add 
to his faith virtue; and this is what many of 


them do not reliſh, They have faith, ſuch as 


it is, and in that they would reſt without 
giving themſelves much trouble about the mo- 


ral duties. „„ 
II. Add to your faith virtue. Virtue is a 
reſpectable and an amiable Name: every knee 


bends to it, and acknowledges its dignity ; 3 and 
Me Pagans erected temples to it, as to a Deity. 
Every one claims it, as his own property and 


poſſeſſion ; and herein many are ſtrangely miſ- 
taken. Their vanity and ſelf-conceit is ſeen 
in nothing more than in their pretenſions to 
virtue ; 


But they do not conſider that ſometimes this 
Son of man and his followers have not where 
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172 SE KM ON Ix: 
virtue; for it is no common qualification, no 
cheap acquiſition; in what ſenſe ſoever you 
take it. Let us conſider what St. Peter may 
be ſuppoſed to mean by the virtue which he 
exhorts us to add to our faith. 
Firſt, we may ſay that by virtue the Apoſtls 
means goodneſs in general; of which tempe- 
Tance, piety, charity, are the particular and con- 
ſtituent parts that are afterwards diſtinctly 
enumerated in the text. If you thus under- 
ſtand it, there are many who live in a conti- 
nual illuſion and error about it, In one per- 
fon you ſhall ſee covetouſneſs predominate, 
pride and ambition in another, malice in ano- 
ther, intemperance in another, want of piety 
in another; and yet each of theſe ſhall imagine 
that he is a man of virtue, and will think it 
no ſmalhᷣ injury to be ſuſpected of wanting it. 
But if virtue is goodneſs in general, which 
compriſes and comprehends every particular 
virtue, it is not enough to poſſeſs one or two : 
of them, but he alone is virtuous who hath 
them all. And as St. James tells us that he, 
who offends in any inſtance againſt his neigh- 
bour, breaks the whole Law, that is the Law 
of Charity ; ſo one habitual vice is enough to 
deſtroy all gretenſions to virtue. A mortifying 
Lk conſi- 
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conſideration. this i is to human vanity, becauſe 
it is undeniably true. . 10 
However, we have not yet Gon exactly . 
St, Peter may mean, by the word, virtue. He 
had, in all probability e more preciſe 
and particular in view. 
1 ſay then, that amongſt v various Antics ; 
compriſed under the general name of virtue, 
there is one which ſeems to be more particu- 
larly implied by i it; and that is a probity and 
uprightneſs of heart, which i is the character of 
an honeſt man, who would not do a mean, a 
baſe and unjuſtifiable action, though he could 
5 conceal it from all the world, becauſe he could 
not bear the reproach of his own heart. Now 
ſince probity is the foundation of all the ſocial 
duties, it is proper to conſider it as diſtinct from 
them, and to give. it its place amongſt the good 
qualities of the mind. . 
Probity or Integrity is an accompliſhment 
1 is univerſally eſteemed, and there are 
few perſons ſo totally profligate as to own 
themſelves void of it. There are faults which 
ſeem; in common eſtimation not very odious, 
andwhich ſome are abſurd enough even to value 
int themſelves, or at leaſt to account them trifles, 
pardonable infirmities, and inconſiderable ſpots. 


Such 
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Such are prodipality, intemperance, and luxury, 
Which are beheld with ſo much indifferer ce, 


that they who offend this way are ſeldom even 
aſhamed of it. But want of probity caries 


with it ſuch infamy, and excites ſuch abhor- 


rence, that no one can patiently fit down un- 


der the imputation of it. Probity i is indeed lo 
much eſteemed and reſpected, that many look 
upon it as upon a ſort of compenfation | for 
other defects. It is common to think or to 


fay, T have my faults, butT am an honeſt man, 
a man of probity, a man of honour, Yet' is 
not-this too-often deceiving both ourſelves and 
others? For Probity is extenſive, uniform, con- 
ſtant, and conſiſtent, and will produce, not a 


partial but a general regard to the moral du- 


ties; and any vicious action, any bad habit, 
ſhews a want of probity in ſome degree and in 
ſome particular reſpect. A man with many 
defects may ſo behave himſelf outwardly and 


in civil ſociety, as to acquire a fair character; 


but to be a good man is a ſublimer accompliſh- 


ment. An honeſt and upright mind reſiſts all 


temptations, and never ſullies its purity by diſ- 
ſimulation, artifice, deceit, and ſelfiſhneſs. 


Add to your faith virtue; chat! is, probity and 


| integrity. 


{ 
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integrity. It is prodable dike the Apoſtle had 
| this fenfe of the word in his vie). 5 


But there i is a third notion of the word vie- 


tie, according to which may be implied a fted- 


dineſs of temper and' an inflexible courage in 
performing our duty. The knowledge of our 


duty in the common occurrences of life is not 
difficult to be attained, and in civilized and 
Chriſtian countries is eaſy to be acquired. The 
conſcience of a man tolerably well educated is 


| a pretty ſure guide and interpreter in points of 


' morality, and more able to perform that office 


than many of the Treatiſes of Cafuiſtical Divi- 


| nity. The deviations and offences of men ſeem 
uſually to proceed not fo much from error and 
Ignorance as from the deceitfulneſs of fin, from 


the prevalence of temptations, and from want 
of courage and refolution, from a weakneſs of 


mind which dares not perform or undergo 
what reaſon recommends and the underſtand- 


ing approves. Inſtances of this inſtability are 


numerous. I confine myſelf to a few taken 
from the Scriptures. There is no office and 
| occafion i in life wherein courage and conſtancy 
are more requiſite than in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, when men are tempted. by hopes 


or fears, by worldly connections and conſicle⸗ 


* 4 


rations, 
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_ rations,” either to acquit the guilty, or to eon · | 
demn the innocent. Pilate knew the inno- 

cence of Chriſt; he could not ſtifle and diſ- 

ſemble his knowledge of it. Before he pro- 

ceeds to paſs ſentence upon him, he delays, he 

argues, he expoſtulates, he tries every expe- 

dient to quiet the turbulent Jews, and to bring 
them over to his opinion and to his inclina- 
tion. Accuſtomed as he is to rapine and to 
| bloodſhed, he looks upon this crime with fear 
and horror. And yet at laſt he condemns 
Chriſt. Whence comes this? From want of 
courage. For though it required a ſort of 
courage, or of hardened reſolution, to act 
againſt the, reproofs of conſcience, in con- 
demning ſo innocent and ſo eminent a perſon, 
yet it required a ſtill greater courage and con- 
ſtancy to reſiſt an enraged multitude, and to 
run the riſque of incurring the jealouſy and 
the reſentment of Cæſar, for favouring a man 
who was accuſed of being Cæſar's rival and 
enemy. This indeed is a ſhocking and an un- 
common . inſtance of iniquity. Let us take 
another example which approaches nearer to 
the ordinary weakneſſes of wicked perſons. 
There is a ſtubborn obſtinacy in violating du- 
ties which are plain and fully enforced, and i in 


2>fying 
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defying the fatal conſequences of ſuch iniqui- 
ty. Felix could not hear St. Paul diſcourſing 
upon righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment 
to come, without being alarmed and terrified. 
Vet Hiſtory repreſents him as one of no prin- 
ciples, debauched in his life, and an oppreſſor 
of the nation over which he was Governor. 
However, the ſtrength of reaſon in St. Paul's 
diſcourſes, and the character of the ſpeaker al- 
moſt ſubdued his bad diſpoſitions for the trme, 
and the apprehenſion of a future account gave 
an additional force to the exhortation. But it 
required ſtill more courage to quit the bondage 

of ſin, and to become a convert to virtue and 

religion, Here Felix acts the part of a coward, 
who could not look Truth in the face, and 
puts off to another time the honeſt reſolutions 
which began to ſeize on his corrupted heart. 
The young man in the Goſpel, who conſulted 
Chriſt what he ſhould do to obtain eternal life, 

had good qualities and good . deſigns, But 
when he was adviſed to quit his large poſſeſ- 

fions, his heart failed him, and he could not 
come off victorious in the trial. An image of 
man, who often ſhews conſtancy and reſolu- 
tion, whilſt he is not attacked on his weak 

| fide; but when the favourite Wie is to be 
Vor. VII. _ quite, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


ks or the favourite Pafton is to be ſub- 
dued, finds himſelf unequal to the hard task. 
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If you thus conſider virtue as meaning more 
Penleutallh courage and conſtancy, you Will 


find that ſins are uſually attended with a de- 
fect of this quality. Injuſtice is a weakneſs 


which induces us to wrong others becauſe we 
cannot reſiſt ſome yile paſſion: intemperance is 


a weakneſs by which reaſon fubmits to ſenſual 
_ appetite; covetouſneſs is a weakneſs which 
prefers ſordid lucre to fpiritual gain; pride is 
a weakneſs which diſpoſes us to think too well 
of ourſelves, and too meanly eyen of thoſe 
who are our ſuperiors i in every valuable acqui- 
ſition. Add to your faith virtue, that is, ſted- 


dineſs and reſolution in well doing. And in- 


deed faith is the proper foundation upon which 
ſuch virtue can be built, Faith is that victory 
| which thus oyercometh the world, When we 
conſider and compare together the moral vir- 
tues of Pagans and of Chriſtians, and the 
motives of the Pagans from prudence, honour, 
reputation, and right reaſon, with the Chrif- 
tian motives from the love and fear of God, 


and the promiſe of immortal happineſs, it Waun 


ſeem wan en that 15 N 8 ſhould rays 
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ſeveral Chriſtians. For this reaſon, the latter 
ſeem to have been often too partial and too 
preſumptuous in deſpiſing and depreciating the 
moral ackions of the former. Inſtead of cri- 
ticiſing them as falſe and fallacious, we may 
find matter enough for humiliation and thame 


on our fide. It is true, the morality of the 
Pagans was not always produced by the beſt 
of motives, nor directed to the beſt of ends, 
to the honour of God; and ſo far it was im- 


perfect. But let us judge of the Pagans, not 
fo much as they ſtood related to their Maker, 
but as they may be compared with Chriſtians. 
Let us hold the balance fairly. They were 


influenced by the love of praiſe and reputation, 
by worldly prudence, and by ſelf-intereſt. Be 
it ſo; but if the motives were not the moſt 


commendable, yet the men themſelves with 


theſe inducements were often juſt, temperate, 


- merciful, and benevolent. And we, we who 


know the will of God, and enjoy a revealed 
religion, and have future rewards and corree- 
tions ſet before us to excite our hopes and 
fears, we often behave ourſelves worſe than 
they did. How much more juſtly might.they 
cenſure and deride us for Ng ſo ly and 


inconſiſtentiy ) 
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180 SERMON IX. 
But the Chriſtian who adds ta his faith vir- 
tue, and is true to his own principles, is the 
man who built his houſe upon a rock. And 
the rain deſcended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe; 
and it fell * * it was founded” upon a 
rock. FF 
St. Peter n in | his exhortation, 1 
ar Add to your virtue knowledge. 
The word knowledge cpnveys to us the no- 
tion of ſomething that is purely ſpeculative, 
and therefore ſeems to come in here unex- 
pectedly, ſince the reſt of the exhortation 
turns entirely upon moral qualities. But the 
Apoſtle very Joly mixes PROVE h Peder 
tic. 
A 8 of religion is neceſſary, and 
hos: it neither can faith nor virtue be com- 

plete ; and the more accurate that knowledge 
is, the more ſecure is the poſſeſſor of it from 

being miſled either in matters of opinion or in 

matters of conduct, in his notions or in his 
actions. Igugrance ſometimes is ſtubborn, and 
ſometimes unſtable. When it is preſumptu- 
ous and ſelf-willed, it refuſes inſtruction; and 
when it is diffident and ſubmiſſive, it ſurren- 
ders itſelf too implicitly to human authority. 


But 
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But an underſtanding duly cultivated and con- 
ſtantly exerciſed in the things pertaining to 
religion, enables a man to act ſteddily and con- 
ſiſtently, to prove all things, and to 5 hold faſt | 
that which is good. | 
There have ever bee ry benden A550 
falſe teachers, who pretended to great skill and 
wiſdom and illumination, and impoſed upon 
the weak and unſettled. Even in the firſt age 
of Chriſtianity, and according to the predic» 
tions of our Saviour and of his Apoſtles, ſuch 
deceivers aroſe, who boaſting of new revela- 
tions, and of a profound skill in myſteries, 
drew away the unſtable and the ignorant from 
the ſimplicity and the truth of the Goſpel. 
Religious knowledge was requiſite to encoun- 
ter ſuch Impoſtors, to ſee through their devices, . 
and to confute their pretenſions. 
But by the word, knowledge, may we not 
alſo underſtand ſomething practical? Certainly 
we may; for in morality there is a practical 
knowledge, or the art of making a right uſe of 
good abilities and good diſpoſitions: And this 
art may be called Chriſtian prudence. Pru- 
dence in a Chriſtian reſembles that ſort of ac- 
| compliſhment which we tall capacity, parts, 
and genius 1n a man of — and which 
N - confi ts 
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conſiſts in a dextrous application of knowledge, 
and in turning it to the beſt advantage. So 
in matters of religion, though virtue belongs 
to all times and places, yet for particular vir- 
tues there are particular ſeaſons and occaſions 
more exactly ſuitable. No circumſtances can 
make virtue improper, or vice allowable; but 
there are certain circumſtances when certain 
virtues can be exerted. to the beſt advantage. 
Virtue, in general, is a good habit always per- 
manent, and fixed in the heart; but the diſ- 
creet exerciſe of it requires diſcernment and 
application, and Chriſtian knowledge confiſts 
in this difcernment. 

Thus, a reſolution: to ſuffer all things rather 
than forſake Chriſt, is a temper. which ought 
to be found in every Chriſtian; but it is a mat- 
ter of skill and importance to know the times 
and ſeaſons for exerting this courage, and a 
Chriſtian who ought to ſacrifice even his life 
for bis Lord, yet ſhould not throw himſelf 
into danger through vanity, and preſumption, 
or in defence of errors, or of uſeleſs ſpecula- 
tions. Therefore the primitive Church made 
a wide diſtinction between the holy Martyrs 
who were ſought out and ſeized by the Pa- 
Saus, and thoſe hot Zealots who preſented 
5 them- 
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themſelves of their n accord to their petſe- 
cutors, and inſulted them and their religion. 5 
Thus that part of charity which is called 
almſgiving 18 4 general duty; but prudence and 
dliſcernment is negeflary. to direct us in the 
act of relieving the wants of others, according . Z 
to our ieee and to their * e 
and · deſerts | gl. | 
Thus ty managing our « time, the 8 
our diſcourſe, the purſuit of our. ſtudies, the 
relaxation and exerciſe which are neteflary to | 
preſerve the health of body and mind, all re- 
He diſcretion and judgment; | 
Thus, laſtly, though all virtues ate needful, 
there is amongſt them a ſubordination, and 
ſome are more important than others. The 
| love of God ſtands before the love of man, 
and his ſervice muſt be preferred to all other 
conſiderations. | Juſtice ſtands before charity; 
or rather is an eſſential part of it; and there» 
fore a man ought to pay his debts before he 
relieves the poor, and have a right to his poſ- 
ſeſſions before he diſtributes them. Add to 


virtue nolesg rien or Alcan and diſ- : 
eretion. - 
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III. Let us now proceed to the following 
virtues add to knowledge ner and to 
temperance patience. 


As he who is not maſter of himſelf i is not 


likely to be a good ſervant to God, and a good- 
friend to man, St. Peter ſets before us in the 
firſt place the duties relating to ourſelves, 
namely, temperance and patience, By intem- 
perance men diſhonour and debaſe themſelves ; 
by impatience they trouble and torment them 


ſelves. Temperance and patience ſhould be 
inſeparable ; for good and evil are ſo blended 


in this preſent ſtate, that we are perpetually 


obliged to exerciſe them both. Proſperity and 


adverſity are the two uſual trials to which we 
are expoſed. The Ancients ſaw and knew this, 


and one of their wiſe men hath ſaid that Mo- 


_ rality conſiſts principally in two things, in 


bearing and in forbeari ing, that i is, in patience 


and 3 in temperance. 


Temperance doth not barely conſiſt in abs 
ſtaining from ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs. 


Lefler motives than thoſe of Chriſtianity might 


ſuffice to produce this ſmall accompliſhment. 
A mere regard to health might produce it, 
Chriſtian temperance is a virtue which com- 


| prehends 3 in it chaſtity, and which directs and 


moderates 
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a moderates us in the uſe of every temporal bleſ⸗ 
fing, and even of thoſe pleaſures which are 
natural and innocent. A ſober life is always 

commendable, from what principle ſoever it 
| proceed; it ſets a good example, andi it 1s to 
be hoped that God will ſanctify it. But a 
moderate uſe of things temporal-ſhould ariſe, 
not from the pride of a Stoic, nor from the 
prudence of an Epicurean, but from the pro- 
ſpe& of the favour and of the bleſſing of 
„ 

Patience alſo is a virtue of all times and 
ſtations, and hath as many objects as there are 
inconveniences and evils in human life, Such 
are the injuries which we receive, or think 
that we receive from others; ſuch is a low and 

mean condition, and a calamitous ſtate. Con- 

tempt, miſery, poverty, ſickneſs, pain, diſ- 
grace, oppreſſion, furniſh occaſion for the exer- 
ciſe of this virtue; as alſo that wiſe and yet 
ſtrange diſpenſation of Providence, which ſuf- 
fers virtue and knowledge and learning and 
bright abilities to be ſlighted and depreſſed, 
and vice and ignorance to be cheriſhed and 
promoted. So likewiſe the weakneſſes and er- 
rors of our neighbours are occaſions for the 
vial of patience. A contempt and hatred of 


man- 
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mankind on account of their, faults and follies 
is an unſociable and malicious temper, : This 
moroſeneſs and ſpleen, though it puts on the 
appearance of virtue, hath its ſource i in mere 


pride and ill-nature. The ſpirit of Chriſtiani- 


ty is a ſpirit of patience under the evils of life, 
and of lng-luffering with the defekts of 
- others. . 


Let us paſs on to hw next : principle which 


is to animate every virtue, namely, piety. Add 


to patience godlineſs, or the love and the fear 


of God. This is the character which diſtin- 
| puiſheth the Chriſtian from the Pagan Moraliſt, 


I ſaid it before; We may find amongſt the Pa · 

gans examples of juſtice, equity, ſobriety, pa- 
tience, liberality. But piety is peculiarly the | 
effect of revealed religion, If there were no | 


_ God or-no Providence, ſtill without virtue Cl. 
vil ſociety could not well ſubſiſt. But if there 
be a God, it is a ſhame not to direct our actions 


to his honour and glory. 
Since therefore virtue or moral goodneſs 3 is a 


quality which the world, bad as it is, expects 


from you, chuſe you whether you will be good 


for the ſake of pleaſing your heavenly F ather, 


or for the ſake of pleaſing a World, to which 
perhaps you have no great obligations. 
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To conclude; Add to godlineſs brotherly 
kindneſs, and to brotherly kindneſs charity. 
Brotherly kindneſs, in the text, is the duty 
which one Chriſtian owes to another : charity 
is more extenſive, and is the duty which a man 
_ owes to mankind, This excellent grace diſ- 
_ tinguiſheth Chriſtianity from all other inſtitu- 
tions, and from the Jewiſh religion, which as 
the Jews interpreted it, was a narrow, con- 
trated, unſociable religion, ſcarcely extended 
beyond its own nation. But our Saviour taught 
them better things in his Parable of the Good 
| Samaritan; and hath given us, both in that 
and in many other diſcourſes, ſufficient inſtruc- 
tion concerning our duty to our neighbour. 
May God give us grace to obey his precepts 
and to imitate his example! 


8 E R- 


Luxx il. 29, 


Lard, now tft thou thy ſervant depart 2 Paas, 
according to thy word, 


HIS diſcourſe ſhall 3 of remarks 
1 upon the prophecy of Simeon, and the 
ſeveral parts of it; from which it will appear 
that he knew more concerning Chriſt than any 
of Chriſt's own Diſciples knew, till the Holy 
_ Ghoſt deſcended alſo upon them. For till that 


illumination they were no Prophets, and ſaw 


but little into the nature of Chriſt's offices and 
kingdom, 5 

The gif of prophecy, which had * 
amongſt the Jews for four hundred years, be- 
gan to revive at the birth of Chriſt, and was 
beſtowed upon the Virgin Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, and Zacharias, and Simeon, and Anna 
the daughter of Phanuel. 

N 18 8 Joſeph 
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Joſeph and Mary brought the child Jeſus 
to the Temple, to pay the price of his re- 
demption as of a ſirſt- born; and they offered 
the ſacrifice appointed by the Law for the poor, 
namely two doves, for they could not afford to 
bring a lamb, which was required of thoſe 
who were in better circumſtances. 

And behold there was a man in Jeruſalem, 
whole name was Simeon, and the ſame was 
juſt and devout, waiting for the conſolation of 
1 Ifrael; and the holy Ghoſt was upon him. And 

it was revealed unto him by the holy Ghoſt 
that he ſhould not ſee death, before he had 
ſeen the Lord's Chrift. And he came by the 
Spirit into the temple; and when the parents 
brought! in the child Fefus, to do for him after 
the cuſtom of the Law ; then took he him up 
in his arms, and bleffed God, and ſaid, Lord, 
now letteſt thow thy fervant. depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine "you have 
ſeen thy ſalvation. ; 
Salvation here means a Saviour, I have feen 
him whom thou haft ſent, the Redeemer who 

is to be the author of ſalvation 
his falvation is to be underſtood in His fo. 
ritual ſenſe, as a deliverance from the burden 
of the Law, and the impoſitions. of falſe 
1215 teachers, 
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teachers, from ignorance and error, from ſin 
and Satan, from death and the grave. And ſo 
Zacharias in his prophecy had ſaid that his 
child John the Baptiſt, as the forerunner of 
the Meſſias, ſhould teach the people how to 
obtain remiſſion of ſins; and that Chriſt ſhould 
_ enlighten thoſe who fat in darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death, and guide their feet in the 
way of peace; not of worldly peace, but of 
peace with God and with themſelves. 
I have ſeen thy ſalvation which thou haſt 
prepared before the face of all people. I have 
ſeen him whom thou haſt ſent to be the Savi- 
our of all mankind, a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Iſrael. 
Simeon mentions the Gentiles before the 
Jews, perhaps becauſe Chriſt was to be more 
eminently the Saviour of the Gentiles than of 
the Jews. For though he was to give the pre- 
ference to the Jews, and to ſeek and ſave in the 
firſt place the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael, 
and to inſtru& thoſe who were more eminently 
ſtiled, % people, or the people of God, and 
though by the miniſtry of Chriſt and of his 
Apoſtles many of the Jews were both called 
and choſen, yet the number of the Jews who 
reed the Goſpel was far greater; whilſt the 
number 
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number of the believing Gentiles was beyond 
all compariſon above that of the whole F 
nation. 
Then Simeon bleſſed Joſeph 7 Mary. As 
being a Prophet, and full of the holy Ghoſt, 
he took upon himſelf that Sacerdotal and Pro- 
| phetic office to pray for them, and to give 
them his bleſſing, acting in this reſpect as their 
Superior; : for as the Scripture ſays, The leſſer 
is bleſſed by the greater. And accordingly, 
when he took up the child Jeſus in his arms, 
he did not bleſs him, by whom he himſelf was 
to be blefled, and whom he knew to be his 
Saviour and his Lord, though concealed under 
the weakneſs of infancy. 
Then he addreſſed his diſcourſe to the Vir- 
gin, and not to Joſeph, to the Mother and not 
to the Father, though it was rather contrary 
to common rules. He ſpeaks to her as to one 


more nearly related to the child, and con- 


cerned about him; for Chriſt was only Le- 
gally, and by way of adoption, the Son of 
Joſeph, but in reality the Son of Mary, and 
the Son of God. To her he addreſſes himſelf, 
and informs her, in prophetic ſtyle, what 
ſhould befall both her child and Orig 


He 
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- He ſaſd to Mary, Behold; this child of thine 
is ſet for the fall and for the riſing of many in 
Iſrael, and for a ſign that ſhall be ſpoken againſt, 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed. Vea a ſword ſhall your th — thy 
own foul allo, 11:1 | 
Here Simeon 'foretells the in bee which * 
Chriſt ſhould receive, and the ſufferings which | 
he ſhould endure, in his own perſon; and in 
that of his friends and followers. He-was ſet 
for a ſign that ſhould be. ſpoken againſt, he 
ſhould be expoſed to contradiction and reproach, 
to cenſure and calumny; to malice and cruelty: 
For though the deſign for which he came into 
the world was that the world by him might 
be ſaved, and though he did actually fave mul- | 
titudes and cauſe them to riſe, yet was he the 
innocent occaſion that many ſhould fall, ſhould 
be ſcandalized at his perſon and doctrine, and 
prefer darkneſs to light, and fin to righteouſ- 
neſs, unbelief to faith, and obſtinacy to re- 
pentance. To perſons who were worldly 
minded, and had no reliſh for ſpiritual things, 
which was the caſe of the generality of the 
Jews, who were puffed up with a fond conceit 
of their own wiſdom and ſingular piety, full of 
vain glory, greedy of dominion and of ap- 
plauſe, and affected with worldly pomp and - 
8 £0 grandeur, 
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grandeut, as were the Scribes and | Pharifecs 
and Rulers of the people, he was to be a ſtone 
of ſtumbling and a rock of offence, betauſe 
theſe Ne obſtructed their reception of 
his pure and holy docttine, and of his ſpiritual 
kingdom, ſo different from that which hey 
had expected. And thus the thoughts of many 
hearts would be revealed; it would manifeſtly 
appear who had honeſt and religious diſpoſi- 
tions and would receive the Goſpel with ſince · 
rity. and gratitude, and who, through the 
| hardneſs of their hearts and their corrupt af- 
fections, would reject the offers of ſalvation. 
Simeon gives an intimation to the Virgin 
that ſhe alſo muſt have a ſhare in the afflictions 
of her Son. A ſword ſhall picrce through thy 
own foul alſo. It is a, groundleſs conceit of 
ſome ancient and ſome modern writers that ſhe 
fuffered martyrdom, and was ſlain with the 
ſword, for which there is no evidence at all, 
except this prophecy, which may very well 
bear another fenſe, and be underftood of ex- 
ceſſive grief, which pierces like a fword. This 
grief without queſtion ſhe endured on many 
occaſions, but eſpecially when ſhe ſtood. cloſe 
dy the croſs, and beheld her dying Son. All 
the wounds which he then ain his body 
. ſhe 
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ſhe received i in her ſoul. It was impoſſible ſur 
natural affection not to excite the deepeſt ſor- 
row on ſuch a ſevere occaſion. But her trouble, 
great as ĩt was, could not be accompanied with 
deſpair, ſince ſhe knew enough to convince 
her that, notwithſtanding all his ſufferings, 
he ſhould in God's appointed time be exalted 
to glory and Man and to an ng 
kingdom. | 

And now 1 proceed to examine the words of 
my text, which are the introduction to Simeon's 
prophecy: Lord, now letteſt thou thy ant 
depart i in peace, according to thy word. 
It is to be conudered whether theſe e 
are à ſimple acquieſcence in the will of God 
who had ſignified to him that the time of his 
departure was approaching, or whether they 


be a with that he forms and a- requeſt; that he 


addreſſes to God to give him his diſmiſſion. 
Certainly we may ſuppoſe that both theſe 
ſentiments concur, and we can hardly doubt of 
it when we conſider the diſpoſition and circum- 
ſtances of this aged and venerable man. As to 
acquieſcence, he willingly ſubmits to the or- 
der of Providence which called him hence after 
he had fulfilled his appointed time. For the 
holy Ghoſt had expreſsly revealed to ** that 
3 be 
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' ſhonld not ſee death, till he had ſeen the Lord's 


Chriſt, or the Meſſias. When therefore . he 


beheld this infant Saviour manifeſted in the 


fleſh, he judged that the hour of his own de- 
parture was at hand. He looks upon the birth 
of the Redeemer as the ſignal of his death, the 
rifing of that Sun as the ſetting of his day. He 


_ acknowledges that his appointed time is come, 
and without reluctance, perplexity, or anxiety, 
he ſubmits to the decrees of heaven. 


Hut it muſt be confeſſed that his words con- 
tain ſomewhat more than a ſimple reſignation ; 


they are extended even to a wiſh, and he is not 


only contented to receive death, but advances 
to meet it. For ſince he was not to die till he 
had ſeen the Lord's Chriſt, he might have kept 
himſelf at home till Chriſt ſhould come to him, 
and by that method he might have hoped to 


prolong his days. But far from it, he goes to 
the Temple to ſeek him; and when the child 


was brought in there, he comes up to him, he 
takes him in his arms, and cries out, Lord, 


now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, 


according to thy word; for mine eyes have ſeen 
thy ſalvation. He had now beheld what he 
had fo long wiſhed, the day of the conſolation 

TE of 
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of Iſrael; and the World could offer nothing 
worthy to detain him any longer. 

But here it may be objected, Ts it then a 
cealonable diſpoſition of mind to with for death? 
Is it not ſufficient to wait for it with patience, 
and to receive it with tranquillity and conſtan- 
cy ? Is it not a common ſaying, that a wiſe man 
will neither deſire it nor fear it? If the latter be 
an act of a low and abject ſpirit, is not the for- 
mer an act of blind and precipitate raſhneſs? Is 
not Simeon overhaſty in his requeſt, and doth he 
not want both the prudence of an aged man, 
and the reſignation of a pious man? And ſhould 
he not rather refer it entirely to the divine Pro- 
vidence to Ss aa of him either for life or 
death? 

But let us not SY a-raſh ;adament upon the 
behaviour and ſentiments of this religious Iſ- 
raelite, who was juſt and devout, and who alſo 
when he uttered theſe words was full of the 
holy Ghoſt, as St. Luke obſerves. True it is 
that it is unlawful to wiſh for a diſſolution 
from the mere motives of fleſh and blood, be- 
cauſe we are in bad circumſtances, or diſap- 

pointed in our views, or bowed down with in- 
firmities, or labouring under incurable diſtem- 
pers, or oppreſſed with poverty, or aſſaulted 

— by 
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by enemies, or neglected by friends, or guilty 
of folly and miſconduct, or in a word; becauſe 
we are miſerable and weary of the world and 
of life. It is an unjuſtifiable temper that makes 
us ſeek for death from ſuch ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tions. It is our duty to bear with humility 
and reſignation the temporal evils which God 
permits to fall upon us, and to ſubmit with 
reſpect to the orders of Providence, however 
harſh and diſagreeable to the ſenſes, and to re- 
main in our ſtation all the days of our appointed 
time, till our change cometh. But impatiently 
to ſtrive to quit it, is at leaſt to cenſure in our 
hearts the wiſdom the e and _ gadneſk 
of out Maker. 7 
And yet there is a akin of PREY . is 
very lawful, when after a life ſpent in the ſer- 
vice of God, it ariſeth from a defire to ferve 
him in a better manner and in a better world, 
and to enjoy that peace and happineſs which he 
has promiſed to thoſe who love and fear him. 
Thus St. Paul more than once expreſſes his ear- 
neſt deſires to depart hence and to be with the 
Lord, which, ſays he, is far better. And no- 
thing reconciled him to a longer ſtay but his 
Apoſtolical office, and a view of being uſeful to 


the Church and to thoſe Chriſtians ere tec 
his inſtructions and his aſſiſtance. | 

And indeed if the children afthinmord fo. 
earneſtly feck its pleaſutes, its henours, and its 
riches, thlat they will run through all dangers, 
and endure all hardſhips to abtain them; how 
much mare ſhauld · Chriſtians deſire thofe un- 
fading rewards, and thoſe true riches and ho- 
naurs which ſhall he the portion of the right- 
_ eous? Who wauld not willingly accept a natu- 
ral or even a violent en 1 he was ſe- 
cure to obtain ſuch bleſſings? 

It was this that made death. a deflerable, the 
Jett to Simeon. It was not a ſenſe of the mi- 
ſeries af life that induced him to it. Doubtleſs 5 
be hach wiſdom. and piety enough to bear them 
with conſtancy; and there is no teaſon to ſup- 
poſe that his condition was ſo calamitous as to 
make him weary of life, or that the infirmities 
of old age were. a burden too heavy for him to 
bear. Z Experience: may inform us that old per- 
ſons love not life leſs than others, or are leſs 
afraid to die. What made Simeon wiſh to quit 
the world, was the hope and the proſpect of a 
better world. And few there are who reſem- 
ble him in this: reſpect... The rewards: of hea» 
ven have a fainter influence on the minds of 
:y 8b - : } moſt 


| 
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| moſt Chriſtians. ' Far from aſpiring after them, 
= they had rather defer them to a remoter time; 
| and Death which opens the gate to God's king- 
| dom is not the more welcome on that account; 
| aand when it approaches, they want all the con- 
Al ' ſolations that all their friends can give them, 
| | to make them ſubmit to it with decency. And 


yet this ſeems to be as unreaſonable as if a per- 
fon toſſed in a tempeſt ſhould be afflicted at en- 
1 tering into an harbour, or a captive to find him- 
felf delivered: out of priſon and reſtored to li- 
berty. Simeon, enjoying the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience,” and enlightened: by the holy 
Spirit, and conſidering the advantageous ex- 
change of quitting earth for heaven, ſays, Lord, 
now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace; 
in Which each word m nem and his 
piety. 4 48111. 
le ſays, Now ler me en oh 8 no 
delay. Many would rather ſay with the Pſalm- 
iſt; O ſpare me a little, that I may recover my 
ſtre ngth, before J go hence, and be no more 
ſeen. Grant me leiſure to ſettle my affairs, to 
provide for my family, to examine my con- 
ſeience, and to put myſelf in a condition to ap- 
pear before thee. But Simeon was not like 
others, who uſually want to put off that evil 
| e BY day. 


hay If er b 1 haſh r ebe, chere 
would be no period of life, in which they 
would not have ſome plea to defer the payment 
of this debt to nature, and ſay to Death as the 
Evil Spirits ſaid to Chriſt, Why art thou come 
to torment us before the time? How many of 
thoſe pleas can the n and fears of vain men 
invent and ſet forth to the beſt advantage? 5 
Some would remonſtrate that they are young, 
aud that it is a ſad thing to be taken off in the 
flower of their age; others that they have 
children, and could with to ſee them ſettled, 
and in a fair way of proſpering; others that 
they are engaged in undertakings uſeful to 
themſelves and their families; others that they 
hope to do conſiderable ſervice to religion or 
to civil ſociety, to the Church or to the State. 
Simeon is moved by none of theſe conſidera- 
tions. He deſires not a reſpite and a reprieve 
to a diſtant day, not even to the morrow. 
| Now, Hays he, let _ ſervant receive his diſ- 
M1 miſſion. | 
Bauch a Apetlon as "Oe is very uncommon; 
it is not to be expected; it is not to be required, 
But in ſome degree we ſhould endeavour to 
acquire it, ſo far atleaſt as not to wiſh for im- 
WTR not to repine and complain, but 
humbly 
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| humbly to ſubmit to the will of God.” 


If we 
are old, we ſhould not regtet to quit a decayed 
body, as 8 houſe that is gone: ta ruin, aid not 
capable of being repaired, and to part with a 


world which is uſually very willing to part with 


us. If we are young, by going hence we have 
the fewer evils to ſuffer,” the fewer m 
encounter, the fewer diſappointments to un- 
dergo, and the fewer offences to commit. Ik : 


ve leave a family not ſo well provided for as 


we could with, if they be good, we may com- 


mit them into the hands of Him who is tlie 
Father of the fatherleſs, and the protector of 


the poor. If the intereſts of Religion ſeem to 
require our aſſiſtance, God will take care in 
every age to raiſe up uſeful 6 to e 18 | 
deſigus of his providence. } ©: 1 50 
One thing indeed there is which may 5 — 
iti us to live longer, and that is, that we 


may have time to make our peace with our 
conſcience, and with God. But this was not 
the caſe of Simeon, of whom it is ſaid that he 
vas juſt and devout. He had long waited for 


the confolatior of Iſrael, by the coming of the 


Meſſias, of which bleſſing he was to partake. 
This had been his deſire and his expectation, 


and ſeeing this accompliſhed, he had nothing 
ts) : to 
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to do but to depart i in peace. Thus ſhould we. 
prepare ourſelves like him, if ke him we 
would depart in peace. It is the utmoſt folly 

to defer that preparation to the laſt hour, The 

| buſineſs is too important and too intricate to be 
diſpatched in ſo ſhort a time, when ſo many 
things may concur to deprive us of all our fa- 
n 
The expreflon 1 — uſes i is re- 
e - Let me depart. The word properly 
ſignifies © 70 anlage, and expreſſes the deliver- 
ance of a priſoner, whoſe chains are taken off. 
An elegant figure of ſpeech, | which implies 
that we are here in reality in a ſtate of confine- 
ment and captivity. This mortal body is a 
priſon in which the ſoul ; is ſhut up, and dwells 
in darkneſs or in a twylight. And beſides the 
bond of the fleſh, there are other bonds which 
hold it, as the bonds of irregular affections, of 
pains and diſeaſes, of want and poverty, of toil 
and labour, of ſorrow and affliction. Death 
releaſes the fervants of God from all theſe 
bonds, and transfers them from a ſtate of im- 
perfect obedience to a ſtate of righteouſneſs, 
from diſeaſes to health, from poverty to abund- 
ance, and from labour to everlaſting reſt. This 
ſhould reconcile Chriſtians to a diſſolution, 


aArαονöe. 
which 
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which cannot long be avoided, whether they be 
recolicited dc wa obs 
But this expreſſion implies that we are not 
maſters of our own life, and cannot give it up 
when we think fit, that it is the hand of God 
that muſt unlooſe theſe bonds, and that we muſt 
not go hence till he lets us depart; It is an un- 
natural, a criminal, a monſtrous attempt, to lay 
hands on ourſelves. An horrible folly it Was 
in many of the Romans to dignify this frantic 
behaviour with the name of heroic virtue. He- 
roĩc virtue is rather ſhewed in ſubmitting | to the 
temporal evils which Providence lays upon us. 
The maxim of St. Paul is indubitable, None 
of us liveth to himſelf, and no one dieth to 
| himſelf: for whether we hve, we live unto 
the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. No perſon, except Jeſus Chriſt, could : 
truly ſay, I have power to lay down my 
life, becauſe none could ſay with him, 1 have 
power to take it up again. 
Me have had perſons in our days MN Hive 
written in behalf of ſelf- murder. They have 
recommended it to others, but have not thou ght 
fit to practiſe it upon themſelves, which indeed 
would have been rather better than writing for 
it, becauſe it would have delivered Civil Society 
7 from 
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88 ſuch unworthy members, from men worſe 
than Pagans ; for thoſe wiſer Pagans who con- 
demned- ſuch doctrines, bear witneſs * | 
them now, and will n denne . them 
: in the laſt day. Nr 
He who gare us our 1 Wan — we 
ſhould take care of it, and preſerve it by in- 
duſtry and temperance, and that when it is 
required back, we ſhould ſay, with Simeon, 
Lord, now let pt ſervant depart, and urn | 
in peace. 
To depart in peace is a ae wes, 
and a bleſſing which God beſtowed upon Abra- 
ham. upon Joſias, and upon other eminent and 
religious perſons. EY 
Peace may ſignify two things, exdorgld and i 
internal peace. External is the proſperity of 
our affairs, the ſettlement of our family, and 
the happineſs of the times. Internal peace is 
the tranquillity of the ſoul, and the humble 
hope of being in God's favour. To depart in 
peace may have reſpect to both theſe things. 
As to the former of theſe, Simeon truly de- 
parted in peace; for never from the creation 
was a more glorious event than the birth of the 
Son of God and the Redeemer of Mankind. 


Well 


* 
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Well might he be contented to cloſe bis yes, 
after having ſeen this ſalvation of God. 
But external peace is nothing withiour the 


Te and no' proſperity | can calm a troubled 
conſcience. To depart in peace is to poſſeſs, 
not a Philoſophical, but a Ig OPT 6 of 
mind. 


This ſerenity i is the rend of various fois | 


| ments conturring to produce and preſerve it. 
The firſt is a moderate indifference. for the 


world and the things of the world. They 


_ whoſe affections are enſlaved to it, by loſing it, 


loſe all that they value and covet. The Chriſ- 


tian has hopes of making an COLE! ex- 
change in every reſpect. 


The ſecond ſupport of the mind is ; faith ! in 
Chriſt as in a Redeemer ; for whoſe ſake and 


by whoſe mediation the forgivencls of fins is 
obtained. 


The third ſupport is hope founded on mis 


faith. A true ſervant of Chriſt is not like 
that unhappy Pagan Emperor, who ſeeing his 


end approaching, ſaid to his ſoul, Where wilt 
thou go, naked, trembling, and diſconſolate ? 


A Chriſtian hopes to go to his Cater, and to 


his Lord. 
The 
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The lalt foundation of peace of mind is the 


teſticioriy of candtience, à ſenie not of perfect 


innocence, ande of the merit of works, which 


would be vanity, arrogance, and a folly which 
indeed ſrems by, no means to be common 


amongſt Chriſtians in their laſt hours; but a 


 fenle of having lived before God in ſincerity 


and without hypocriſy, without wilful, de» 
liberate, ds and continual hes 


obedience. ! 


This doubeleGs contraband q to the a 


Simeon, who had been infected neither with the 
pride and hypocriſy of the Phariſees, nor with 


the impiety of the Sadducees, who had been 


free from ſuperſtition and profaneneſs, who had 


juſt hope of being numbered amongſt the ſer- 


vants of God, of God who would not have 


honoured him with the Spirit of prophecy, and 


have comforted him with the ſight of the Meſ- 
ſias, unleſs he had been in his favour. Theſe 
privileges were to him an earneſt of a better life 
in a better world, and muſt have produced in 


him, not only ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence, but 


exultation and joy. _ 
This joy was not founded upon the proſpect 
of mere temporal bleſſings to his family, his 


friends, 
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friends, and his country, but upon cublimer and 
ſpiritual views of that ſalvation, of which he 
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and all other well · diſpoſed perſons were to par- 


take. He ſaw the Divine Child, whom the 


ancient Oracles had foretold, whom the cere- 


monies of the Law had prefigured, whom many 
Princes and Prophets, and righteous perſons had 
deſired to ſee, and faw him not, in whom ſo 
many miracles and ſo many bleſſings were unit- 
ed; of which bleſſings we alſo ſhall partake, if 


we walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we 
are called. 
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miah concerning his own. country-men, 


not all of them, I ſuppoſe, but the more cor- 
rupted part of the nation, who to their other 


vices had added a conſummate hypocriſy ; and 
of the hearts of theſe men he draws a moſt 
hideous picture, and deſcribes them under three 
bad characters; the firſt is fraud and treachery ; 


The heart is deceitful above all things; the 
ſecond 18 exceſſive malice; It is deſperately 
wicked; the third is deep diſſimulation and 


hypocriſy, expreſſed in the way of queſtion ; 
Who can know it? A worſe repreſentation 
Vol. VII. n than 
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deceitful, treacherous, and hard to be known. 
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than this can hardly be made of any creature; FT 
and therefore it muſt not be ſuppoſed that this 
was intended to be a deſcription of human na- 
ture, 6r of the heart of man in general, but ra- 
ther of the moſt habitual and depraved ſort of 
finners. If then we would apply the words of 
the text to mankind, we muſt take them in a 
much lower ſenſe, and then we may ſay truly 
enough that there is, uſually ſpeaking, in the 
human heart, either more.or leſs, a mixture of 
a deceitfulneſs, and of perverſe inclinations, 
which are often ſo concealed as to be hardly 
diſcerned by other perſons, or by the heart it- 
ſelf which harbours them; and therefore much 
care and induſtry are requiſite on our part to ; 
make a right uſe of God 8 aſſiſtances, and to 6 
rectify this deep diſorder. After this manner : 
we will conſider the words of the Prophet. a 
Firſt, The heart is deceitful. The heart in t 
the ſtyle of the Scriptures, which is adopted 
into our common language, denotes the inner 
man, his thoughts, his will, his inclinations, 
and his affections; or the human ſoul with its 
faculties and operations. This heart then is 


It is deceitful with relation to God; for we 


often promiſe him what we do not perform, 
and 


/ 


}, 
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and endeavour to put him off with external 


homage, and with a partial obedience. It is 


deceitful with reſpect to other men; we induſ- 
triouſly conceal from them what paſſeth within 
us; and is not fit to ſhew itſelf openly, and we 
ſtudy to cheat them with falſe appearances. It 


is deceitful with regard to ourſelves, and our 
paſſions often delude us, pervert our Judgment, 
and impoſe upon our reaſon, In this latter re- 
ſpe& we will more particularly conſider the fre- 
8 deceitfulneſs of the heart. 


I fay then that inconſtancy is a defect men 


ſeems almoſt natural to us, and ſcarcely avoid- 


able. We all know this experimentally. Our 
opinions and our judgments are ſubject to fickle 
variations. The ſame object pleaſes to-day, and 
diſpleaſes to-morrow, and we paſs from love to 


averſion, and from averſion to love. As to the 


things truly valuable and important, ſcarcely 
can the mind continue fixed upon them even 
for a moderate portion of time. It ſays that 


God is amiable above all, and that it will love 


him above all; but then come other objects 
and preſent themſelves, objects more propor- ; 


tionable to the ſenſes ; and then the mind quits 


its former reſolutions, and runs after inferior 


things. It reſolves to recollect itſelf, to medi- 
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tate, and to pray; but preſently a multitude of 


avocations interpoſe, and lead it off from the ſe- 


rious ſubject. It is volatile, and it hates con- 
finement. It wants ſomething new for its en- 
tertainment. It forms good reſolutions, and is 
mightily pleaſed with them for a time; and 


then coldnels, and indifference, and diſguſt 
enſues. 
Whence comes this e! ? Many cauſes 


may be aſſigned for it. We are changeable by 
that connection which che ſoul hath with the 


body, and with the ſtate of the body which is 
ſubject to perpetual alterations. The different 


motion of the blood, and of the ſpirits, the 
change in any part of the body, the very dif- 
ference of the air that we breathe, and of the 
food that we eat, is capable of altering the 
train and drift of our thoughts. Health or ſick- 
neſs, ſtrength or weakneſs, will make us judge, 


think, chuſe, and act differently even about mo- 
rality and religion. And we have little or no 
power to hinder theſe ſudden alterations i in the 
conſtitution of the body. 

Secondly, we are inconſtant « on account of 


; ah connection that we have with external ob- 


jects by our ſenſes. Every thing that preſents 
itſelf before us makes an impreſſion upon the 
mind. 
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mind. The manners, the opinions, and the 


paſſions of thoſe with whom we often converſe, 
have no, ſmall influence upon us. They work 
upon our imagination, and produce the like 
diſpoſitions in us which we behold in them. 
Thus as knowledge, diſcernment, ſound judg- 


ment, accurate reaſoning, are communicated to 
us by others; ſo bigotry, and ſuperſtition, and 
fanaticiſm, and enthuſiaſm, together with its 


effects upon the blood, the nerves, and the 
brain, are transfuſed from one perſon into ano- 


ther, and are as catching and infectious as 0 


bodily diſtemper. 


Laſtly, another cauſe of incähſteney! is from 


the ſoul itſelf, in its preſent ſituation; ; Ut IVES 
7 novelty, and it loves variety. 


From this inconſtancy of the heart proceeds 5 


che deceitfulneſs of it with relation to its honeſt 
engagements, and to its good reſolutions. Li- 


beral in promiſes, and ſtingy 1 in Perner, 
ready to vow, and ſlow to pay. It ſays, like 


the ſon in the parable to the father, I go, Sir, 
and it goes not. In the day of affliction, it pro- 
poſeth to amend every thing that is amiſs, and ta 
praQtiſe every thing that 1s decent and com- 


mendable: in the day of proſperity it forgets 


it all. And what 1 18 this, but the falſeneſs and 
per- 
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perfidiouſneſs of the human heart, faithleſs to its 


God, faithleſs to its neighbour, and faithleſs to its 
own ſelf? for when a man reſolves to do well, 


and doeth it not, this is not always mere by- 


pocriſy, and a formed deſign to impoſe upon 
men, and much leſs to impoſe upon God. Very 
good perſons have experienced ſome of this 
deceitfulneſs of their own hearts, as it appears 
from their faults and their relapſes, St. Peter 
ſaid with much earneſtneſs to his Maſter, 
Though I ſhould die with thee, I will not * 
thee. He ſpake as he thought, and as he! in⸗ 
tended at that time; but his heart was more 

inconſtant and irreſolute than he imagined, and 
deluded him in the fatal hour of temptation. 


Amongſt other cauſes of this common fick- 


leneſs, one is that men take up good reſolutions 
on a ſudden, and without ſufficient premedita- 
tion and precaution ; and when it comes to the 


trial, difficulties ariſe which were not foreſeen. 


A complete change for the better, and a ſincere py 


obedience, require many acts which are irkſome 


to a mind that loves eaſe and pleaſure; and 
then follows wear ineſs and diſguſt, want of cou- 


rage, and want of perſeverancy, 
Another cauſe of this levity and deceitful- 
neſs of the heart ariſes from ſelf love, a leading 
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paſſion, which influences all the reſt, and lies 
deep in the receſſes of the human mind. Diſ- 
poſed-to admire ourſelves, we form a flattering 
repreſentation of our inclinations, qualities, and 
abilities, we cheriſh our miſtakes, diſlike thoſe 
who would undeceive us, and abhor thoſe who 
undervalue us. And yet others, even though 

inclined to favour us, have not ſo good an opt- 
nion of us, as we have of ourſelves. If they 
do juſtice to the advantageous part of our cha- 
racter, they diſcern our failings and imperfec- 
tions. Whence comes this difference of judg- 
ment between us and them? It comes from 

this, that they have none of our partiality to 

miſlead them, and take meaſure of us by our ac- 


tions: whilſt we, who yet ought to be better 


acquainted with our own hearts, are under the 
illuſions of ſelf- love. 
The ways of a man, ſays Solomon, are right 
in his own eyes. Who would think it poſſible 
that men ſhould ſo often be contented with 
themſelyes, and imagine their ways to be right, 
when they are not ſo? Yet experience ſhews 
that this is no uncommon caſe, and men are 
ready to applaud their awn behaviour, and to 
juſtify their own actions in the main. As to 
religion and religious duties, they often, upon 
24 „ weak 
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weak and deceitful grounds, ſpeak peace and 
ſecurity to their own ſouls, inſtead of ſecking 
it, in the way that God hath preſcribed. The 
Jews ſaid, We have Abraham for our father: 
that was their merit. At another time they 
ſaid, We have the Temple of the Lord; that 

was to be their protection. At another time, 

We are not like the Heathen, we are not like 
the Publicans; we are better than they; therefore 
we muſt needs be in the favour of God. And 
ſo amongſt Chriſtians, one fancies himſelf to 
be good and great, becauſe he is promoted to 
high ſtations, and acquires a large ſhare of tem- 
poral proſperity ; this is, as he thinks, the juſt 
recompence of his ſingular merit, a merit 
which none can diſcern, beſides himſelf. Ano- 
ther hath his habitual vices, but pretends to 


have much honour, and to ſcorn to do a baſe 


thing ; and this is to compenſate for his tranſ- 
greſſions. Another, ſenſible that he hath done 
amiſs, hath his intervals when the paſſions ſub- 
ice, and reaſon and refleftion take place ; and 
then he thinks himſelf quite reformed. Ano- 
ther truſts to his zeal for religion, thouph i it be 
often mere ſpleen and party-fpirit. Another 
is exact in the externals of duty. It is endleſs 
to enumerate the various ways by which men 

impoſe 
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impoſe upon themſel ves in things e to 
piety and morality. 

This deceitfulneſs of the "ADR heart im- 
; ph upon the underſtanding, and produces 
falſe opinions and falſe judgments. We judge 
both of men and of things as we love, or as we 
hate; and we love or hate as we liſt. In the 
things which we love, we give a looſe to our 
imagination, and clothe them with all ſorts of 
accompliſhments: In the things which we hate, 
we aggravate oy defect, and extenuate "ny 
good quality. 

II. The ſecond propoſition 1 in Fees text is that 
the heart of man is deſperately wicked ; and 
this, as I obſerved, is the character of the worſt, 
| fort of ſinners. But though it cannot be appli- 
cable to all perſons, yet thus much is true, that 
they who do not keep their heart with all dili- 
gence, will be prone to evil. Man is ſubject 
to a variety of paſſions and perturbations, from 

the frame of his body, and from his commerce 

with external objects. Theſe paſſions exert 
themſelves very early, and if they be not diſ- 
eretely governed, will ſoon grow unruly ; and 
when bad actions by frequent repetition become 
bad habits, it is exceſſively hard to correct them, 
as 
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as every one's own experience or obſervation * 
will fully inform him. * 
| To be ſenſible how men in general a are de- 
praved, we need only conſult hiſtory, and con- 
ſider the common ſtate of the world. Theſe 
will give us an hideous repreſentation of human 
diſorders and iniquities, both public and private, 
national and perſonal. The deſperate wicked- 
neſs of many is ſuch, that nothing but rigour, 
nothing but jails and gibbets, can keep civil ſo- 
ciety in tolerable order. Who can number up 
the ſins which men are perpetually commit- 
ting? and all theſe proceed from an evil heart, 
as our Saviour ſays. To give ſome check to 
this inundation of evil, the providence of God 
hath provided various remedies, as the voice of 
conſcience, the advantages of education, the in- 
ſtructions of the wiſe, the aſſiſtance of human 
laws, the example of the good, the deſire of 
reputation, the fear of infamy, the light of 
reaſon, the profitableneſs of virtue, the per- 
nicious nature of vice, and laſtly the revealed 
word of God. Theſe produce good effects, 
particularly amongſt Chriſtians ; and hence it 
is that if there are but few characters eminently 
good, there are not very many conſummately, 
totally, 
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totally, and uniformly bad, Yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe corre@ives, ' e ſee and feel how moral 
evil abounds, even where the Wee! is mor” 
felled, | 

Experience ſhews us that men are often 
guilty of a wilful ignorance in point of duty. 
An ignorance that is involuntary is excuſable, 
but an affected and a choſen one is a proof of a 
bad heart. Such is the caſe of thoſe who take 
pains to ſhun themſelves, and to prefer dark- 
neſs to light. The blindneſs of moſt of the 
Jews who rejected Chriſt was an artificial and 
wilful blindneſs; and ſo is that of ſeveral 
perſons with relation to Chriſtian faith and 
practice. They neither read nor hear the 
word of God, they loye to live in a careleſs in- 
ſenſibility, they hate to be inſtruded or re- 
proved, and they ſin even againſt that little 
knowledge which they cannot ſhut out, and 
thoſe remains of oonſeience which they cannot 
ſhake off. 
| III. The heart of man is inſcrutable. Who 
can know it? ſays the Prophet. That 1 is; No 
man can know i it; or rather, It is no eaſy mat- 
ter to know it. There is a general knowledge 
which we have of the human heart, and a way 
| of Judging concerning it, which in the main is 
6 tolerably 


. 


* 
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tolerably- ſure, The tree, avs our Lord, is, 
known by the fruits, and in like manner, the 
heart is known by the affions, When a man's 
behaviour 1 is vile, and his converſation profane, 
we may pronounce his heart to be bad, and we 
are not obliged to put out our own eyes, and 

renounce our own ſenſes, and to call evil good, 
and good evil, rather than to cenſure ſuch a 
perſon, or entertain a bad opinion of him. Yet 
in judging of others much caution and candor 
are. requiſite. There are dubious facts, uncer- 
tain reports, actions from which falſe inferences 
may be drawn, And this ſhews that the heart 
of man is not eaſy to be diſcerned. There is alſo 
in ſome perſons ſuch a muxture of good and 
 evilthat it is hard to know which predominates. 
Therefore are we admoniſhed to beware of 
cenſoriouſneſs. When a man's behaviour is 
regular, and his converſation ſober and civil, 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that his heart is for 
the moſt part well diſpoſed. To Judge OFRerWays 
would be uncharitable, 
But the diſcernment which each perſon 
| ſhould have of his own heart, is the moſt im- 
portant. And here one would think that ſuch 
Ixill is eaſily acquired, and doth in a manner 
obtrude itſelf upon us. We often ſay, I know 
ſuch 
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ſuch an one, as 1 Know myſelf; Who kndweth 
the things of a man, ſays St. Paul, but the 
ſpirit of a man that is in im? Here he 
ſeems to ſuppoſe that i it is as eaſy for a perſon to 
know what paſſeth in his own heart, as it is 
difficult to know what paſſeth i in the heart of 
another. And yet it is certain that in a reli- 
gious ſenſe i it is often hard to know one's ſelf. 

There are two ſorts of ſelf-knowledge, the 

one a knowledge of feeling and perceiving, the 
other a knowledge of reflection and diſcern- 
ment. As to the firſt, we all of us have it 
without queſtion. Every one knows that he 
is thinking of this or that object, that he hath 
ſuch or ſuch inclinations, purpoſes, and reſo- 
lutions as are formed in his mind. But this 
18 a confuſed knowledge, or rather an impreſſion 
in receiving which we are paſſive. It cometh 
ſuddenly, and it pafleth away ſwiftly, leaving 
little or no trace behind it, and ſoon forgotten 
as though it had never been. It informs us 
only of what we are thinking or doing, but 
not of the nature, cauſes, and” effects of our 
thoughts and deeds. As to the ſecond and true 
kind of felf. knowledge, which is the reſult of 
conſideration and examination, we have it 
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ſeldom, and we cannot acquire it without ats 
tention and care. 


It is ſtrange how little we 1 practically 
either of our body, or of our underſtanding, or 


our heart. As to the body, its defects are uſu- 
ally overlooked by us, unleſs they be very re- 


markable, or painful. As to our underſtand- 


ing, we flatter ourſelves that we have a due 


ſhare of it, and obſerve how deficient our neigh- 


bours are in that reſpect, how one is ſtupid and 


filly, another ignorant, a third prejudiced, inju- 
dicious and conceited. Thus he who hath a 


wrong judgment and a heated i imagination, de- 
cides upon every point with more confidence 
than perſons of a far greater capacity. He who 
is rough, peeviſh, and intractable knows nothing 
of it, whilſt others can hardly tell how to bear 


with him. So true it is that we know not our- 


ſelves. A man owns himſelf guilty of this or 
that fault, but however he ſays that his heart 
is good and honeſt at the bottom. Weak il- 
luſion! ſince it is from the evil which lurks 


in the heart that theſe irregular ations pro- 
ceed. | 


Thus we err by thinking too well of our- 


ſelves, and too hardly of others. Our miſtakes 
are uſually on this fide ; and yet it ſometimes 


6 buappens 
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happens that men think and judge too ſeverely 
of themſelves ; > and this i is when they are over- 
whelmed with melancholy, and in a low and 
deſponding way. Then they put the worſt 
conſtruction upon all that they have ſaid and 

done. This ariſeth from weakneſs of ſpirits, 
and is a bodily diſtemper. As to the under: 
ſtanding alſo, ſometimes there are perſons who. 
think more contemptibly of their own capa- 
city than they ought, and thence are deterred 
from attempting commendable things, in which 
they might have ſucceeded. This is owing 
"ſometimes to lowneſs of ſpirits, and ſometimes 
to mere indolence and lazineſs. 

The difficulty of knowing our hearts 1 
from thoſe repeated commands in Scripture to 
conſider and ſearch our ways. If the heart were 
open to itſelf, and eafily acceſſible, we ſhould 
not be thus reminded to watch it with all di- 
 ligence. - And indeed it is no ſmall taſk to re- 
view our knowledge, our opinions, our judg- 
ments, and our belief, to recollect our paſt ac- 
tions, and the uſe which we have made of God's 
bleſſings, and to compare our practice with cer 
duty. 
This difficulty alſo. appears from the 1 
ö ter which God gives to himſelf, that he alone 
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is the ſearcher of hearts. In the text it is laid; 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
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deſperately wicked: who can know it? And 
then follows, I the Lord ſearch the heart, I try 


he reins; even to give to every man according 
to his ways, n to the fruit of his 
doings. 1 


If this be the fole Pe of God, Why 
ſhould we attempt to know ourſelves? Why 


| thould we not leave it, like other hidden 


things, to him to whom it belongs? But ob- 


ſerve that God, when he calls himſelf the 
ſearcher of hearts, means two things, that he 


alone knows the hearts of all creatures, and 


that he alone knows them without any mixture 
of error. We know but little of the heart of . 
other men, and therefore ſhould be cautious in 
Judging of them; and as to our own, though 
we ſhall never know it exactly, with all our 


endeavours, yet as far as we can, we are obliged 


to acquaint ourſelves with it. 


The education of men, their wants —_ 


daily return, and muſt be relieved, their em- 
ployments, their ſtudies, their ambitious views 


and proſpects, their diverſions, their acquaint- 


ances, their viſits, their journies, all theſe 
things concur to make them live to the world, 


2 — 5 . and 


-- 
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and: to bet, rather than to themſelves, and 
baniſh ſelf- examination, more or leſs. Add 
to this, that many uſe their utmoſt endeavour 
not to know themſelves, nor to refle&t upon 
their own follies, errors, and fins. They had 
rather he oecupied in cenſuring and ridiculing 
the faults of others. If they are told of their 
miſbehaviour, their pride is offended, and they 
take kind admonition for ſpleen and peeviſh- | 
neſs. If they are reminded that the word of 
God condemns this, and requires that, they 
account it a Seneral direction, which little 
concerns them in particular. When perſons 
have thus paſſed a long time without conſider- 
ing their own actions, it is with them as with 
werchants who have neglected to make up 
tbeir, accounts; many articles are forgotten or 
miſtaken, and all is in perplexity and confu- 
ſion. When this review of themſelves is per- 
formad in a hurry and by halves, it is much 
the ſame thing, to any moral purpoſes, as if it 
were not done at all. When they have actu- 
ally entered upon good reſolutions and practices, 
3 _ it is not: eaſy to know how: decken 
is ſimgere and ſtad x. 
The infeqences, are theſe: : 


Yor. _— We 
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We ſhould entertain a ſober; diffidence of 
ourſelves. He that truſteth to his own heart 
is a fool, ſays Solomon. It becometh us to be 
humble, cautious, and vigilant, and- to beg 
the divine affiſtance in all our undertakings. - 
We ſhould not be much ſurprized or con- 
cerned, when men uſe us ill, or diſappoint us. 
Wo cannot rely upon ourſelves, and much lefs 
upon others. Men are and will be deceitful: 
Let us not put our truſt in them, but in Him 
who never faileth and forſaketh his ſervants. 
We ſhould take care to give good principles 
and à good example to thoſe young perſons 
whom divine or human laws have placed un- 
der our guidance and protection. This will 
check and counterbalance that natural levity 
and deceitfulneſs of heart, which elle will 
grow upon them. | | 
We ſhould be ready to REY: our "tes 
to God, and be as ſtrict in cenſuring our own = 
defects as we often are in condemning thoſe of 
- others. A due ſenſe of our fan is the firſt 
- ſtep towards amendment.” 7 ms, 
Since the heart of man is' os and chad; we 


ſhould betimes endeavour to get acquainted 44 


with our own. It is a knowledge which con- 
cerns us more than many of the things in 
| . 1 v1 Which 
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which | We ſpend; our -labours and inquiries. 
Whilſt other points are favourite objects df our 

curioſity and indaſtry, we neglect this. b To 
know God, and to know ourſelves, this ! is the 
great, end and duty. of man. We are offended 
at thoſe perſous. who are blind to their own 
faults, we are tired and vexed to find” them 
conceited, overbearing, impertinent and vain, 
and expecting that every one ſhould reverence 
and admire them, If theſe people, knew them- 
ſelves better, fay we, their pride would be 
humbled. It is very true; and perhaps they 
think and ſay the fame of us, and perhaps with 
the ſame reaſon. 
hut if it be hard to know ourſelves, l 
can we acquire ſuch {kill. in a tolerable degree? 
Firſt by humility and conſideration, | by con- 
ſulting the holy Scripture, that lamp of God 
which will give us light in ſearching into the 
recefles of the heart; and by imploring the di- 
vine aſſiſtance. We have probably experienced 
in ſome meaſure good and bad fortune, proſpe- 
rity and adverſity, and theſe are. the two Rear 
trials of our temper. Afflictions are properly 
called temptations or trials, ſerving to diſcover 
the inward man. If in trouble we murmur 
againſt Providence, and are full of impatience, 


3 924 and 
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and very angry at the ſecond cauſes which ; are 
the inſtruments of our trouble, it is a bad fign: 
if we are humble and ſubmiſſive, and more 
ſorry for our ſins than for our calamities, it is 
a ſign that the grace of God works in us for 
good. Proſperity i is alſo a trial. If eaſe and 
abundance makes us worldly minded, proud, 
conceited, ambitious, diſſipated, irreligious, the 
heart is in a bad condition: if it makes us 
grateful to God, charitable to men, ſober, mo- 
deſt, and moderate, it is a favourable ſign. 
We ſhould conſider our conduct in the main, 
whether it be rational and uniform. To act 
the ſame good part in public and in private, in 
ſickneſs and in health, in loſs and in gain, this 
is one of the beſt characters in life ; and con- 
ſequently there are few who come quite up 
to it. 
Some uſe may be made from conſidering the 
behaviour of others, good or bad, and endea- 
vouring to imitate their virtues, and to ſhun 
their vices. It is no buſineſs of ours to be cu- 
rious in making remarks upon others; but 
there are errors and faults which are glaring 
and viſible to all the world, and from theſe we 
may receive inſtruction, and learn wiſdom. 


Some 
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Some uſe may alſo be made of the cenſures 
which others paſs upon us. We may learn 
truth from an enemy, and much more from 
the admonitions of friends and well-wiſhers. 
We ſhould always bear it in mind, that we 
live under the inſpection of Him, who ſearcheth 
the heart, and trieth the reins, to render to 
every one according to his works. In vain we 
fly from ourſelves, for he will open our eyes 
and ſhew us our conduct and condition, ſooner 
or later. Let us not remain in a voluntary 
| Ignorance till that formidable hour, but learn 
at preſent to examine and amend ourſelves. 
Then the favourable opinion which others may 
perhaps entertain of us will not make us vain; 


and if we find in ourſelves any thing that is 


commendable, we ſhall gratefully aſcribe it to 


the aſſiſtance of the great Author of nes good 5 
pift. 
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The works which the F. ather. hath given me to 
finiſh, the ſame works that I do, bear witneſs 
of n me, that the Father hath Jos ne. 


UR Lord in theſe words declares, that 
the miracles wrought by him were a 
proof of his divine miſſion, and conſequently 
that the Jews who rejected him were inexcuſa- 
ble: from which we may make this inference, . 
that the nature and the uſe of miracles are eaſy 
to be apprehended. 
A miracle is a enlble operation, contrary to 
7 the common courſe of nature, wrought either 
by the immediate act, or by the affiſtance, or 
by the permiſſion of God. | Ee 
Q 4 Miracles 
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Niracles cannot directly prove the truth or 
falſehood, the reaſonableneſs or abſurdity of 


any doctrine. They are properly ſpeaking, ap- 


peals to our ſenſes; and doctrines are appeals 
to our reafon. Miraeles then are to be con- 
ſidered as credentials and teſtimonials, Which 
when a man can produce openly and fairly, if 
he teaches nothing abſurd and contradictory to 


reaſon, and much more, if his doctrines appear 
to be good and beneficial, he ought to be be- 
har and obeyed. _ 


That à pfecept 19-Hot abſurd 3 this wait be 
proved by reaſon: that ſueh a precept comes 


from God; this muſt be proved by miracles, 


The miracles recorded in the New Teſtament 
recommend themſelves to our belief upon 
many accounts, which we will now * into 


conſideration. 


Miracles then were tienes by our S4. | 
viour, becauſe there was a neceſſity that he 
ſhould perform them, and his religion 25 be 
eſtabliſhed by no other means. 


He was ſent to the Jews, whoſe ids was 


delivered to them by Moſes and the Prophets, 


and eſtabliſhed by ſigus and wonders. He muſt 
have equalled theſe "Wis: TRY if he ex- 
pected 
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patedhatamy regad ſhould boyaid to hic ir 
the nation. Eh 4 018 18 
- He declares. binafolf. to be a Meſſenger fee 
from. God: But how ſhould. either Jews or 
Gentiles be convinced. of this? Not merely by 
the reaſonableneſs. of his doctrines, nor by 
the innocence . of his life. Other proofs are 
wanting. le muſt perform things which man 
1 do by his own natural powers. God 


creation and preſervation; and by works be- 
vond human abilities his Miniſters. and his 
Prophets muſt ſhew their authority... 
The duties which Chriſt commands relate to 
| the worſhip of the Dein. and ta the practice of 
| morality. ns | 
Tube Chriſtian Religion . There is ; one 
God; and one Mediator, Jeſus Chriſt, As to 
the unity of God, the world, except the Jews, 
lay involved in error. They ned Gods 
many, and Lords many. 
Vet the Gentiles, at leaſt the wiſer part of 
them, did not adore many almighty and co- 
equal Gods. They acknowledged one God 
and Father of all. But beſides this one Su- 
preme, they imagined many inferior gods, to 
whom the government of the world was com- 
mitted, 


himſelf ſtands diſcovered to us by his works of 
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mitted, and who were a fort of Mitiſters ar 
Mediators between the God and Father of 
Gods ard men and the inhabitants of the earth, 
To theſe they erecled ſtatues, temples, and al. 
tars, and theſe they honoured with various rites 
and Ceremonies,” DH GLENS. +14" ied $5-3 {Xp . LY 
, Dur Saviour ane t to deſtroy this blind Git 
depfültion, ind! to teach men, that there was 

0 God and Father of all, and one Mediator 
and Son of God, and one holy and ſanctifying 
0 Spirit; ; that there were alſo Angels executing 
the commands'of God, but that they had no 
divine dominion given to them, and were no 
Proper objects of religious worſhipy = 

Though reaſon” hath nothing to objec to 
theſe doctrines of revelation, yet they are not 
diſcoverable by unaffiſted reaſon ; -and therefore 

he who taught them was N to SO” | 
them by races 

As to Chriſtian” Monde "Y is vor only 
ſuitable to reaſon, when diſcovered ;/ it is capa- 
'ble of being proved by reaſon alone. But then 
men were ſo diflolute and corrupted and igno- 
rant, that to recommend morality effectually 


to them, to give them right notions of it, and 


to induce them to practiſe it, a divine Inſtruc- 
tor was become neceſſary, who ſhould enforce 


| 


„ it 
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if With authority, in the name pf God; nd 9. 
with the power. of God viſibly manifeſted, 
The moſt effectual way to produce a refor- 
mation of manners, was to perſuade men of a 
future ſtate of retribution. This alſo was a 
doctrine generally looked upon by the better 
ſort of Gentiles as a probable thing, but not as 
an abſolute certainty. The proſpect beyond 
the grave was confuſed and gloomy ; and the 
beſt arid wiſeſt man in the Pagan world, who 
died a Martyr to truth and honeſty, ſpeaking 
of it in his laſt hours, ſays; Whether there 
be another and a better life for the good, the 
Gods know; but o mortal, 1 think, can be 
certain. of it. | : However - that be, this is cer- 
tain, that nothing” very diſaſtrous can befal A. 
worthy man, living or dying; for to ſuch a 
perſon death at the worſt is only a ſtate of ſilent 
and quiet inſenſibllity | ; and there is reaſon to 
hope that it is a removal to an happier f. ſtate. 
Such was his Creed. 8 | 
Chriſt came to rectify the errors, and o 
diſipate theſe doubts, and to bring immortality 
to light. And how could he accompliſh this? 
Only by Performing miracles, and miracles 
| Fele ſuited | to > ſuch züchte W 


by 
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dee the dead. and; by; ri ls for 


/ 


the grave. 
The Miracles by. which Guten is fap- 


ported. baye all the Characters of At th at 5 Pn | 
| reaſonably. be required. 


ii „ 


They were wrought by parſons A gere 


other proofs of their miſſiop,. and who. reſt not 


the, whole of their cauſe upon miracles, but 1 102 
fiſk alſo upon the reaſonableneſs of their doc- 
trines, and offer them to examination. This i i 


A fair and open proceeding. 


Miracles, eſpecially thoſe of a charitable =" 
beneficent nature, create A, ftrong prejudice i in 
fayour of ſuch a teacher in the minds of thoſe 


Wͤbo are relieyed by him. The man born Z 
blind, who was cured by our Lord, declared | 
boldly to the malicious Jews, that his bene- 


or Was a Prophet ſent from God ; 5 and it 18 


Bo. wonder that he thought ſo honourably of 


his Phyſician, and had a kind of implicit faith 


in him. Every honeſt man in his ſituation 
would have judged in the fame manger. << 


But Chriſt and his Apoſtles, infiſted not on 


this advantage; they exhorted men to ſearch the 


| Scriptures, to examine and ju 1 e for them- 
_ ſelves, and they appealed to the 


enſes, to the 
underſtanding, and to the conſcience of their 
. ee hearers, 


Wld, n ether they did not ſhew fufficient 


proofs of their miſſion, and whether they did 


whi h no juſt objection could be made. 


The Chriſtian miracles were wrought. by 


petſons who appealed to God, and declared 
that they would petform them, By acting in 


the name of the God and Father of all, they 


gave the beſt kind of proof that they were ſup- 


ported by him, and thereby prevented objec- 


ions that the wonder might happen by chance, 


or be effected by a ſecret fatal power of which 
they themſelves knew nothing, or by evil ſpi- 
rits, or for other ends and purpoſes; and they 
laid themſelves under a neceſſity of fulfilling 


their promiſes, or of paſſing for men who either 


deceived others, or were deceived themſelves. 


They were wrought by perſons known to be 
poor, unlearned, of a low condition, and deſti- 


_Tute of powerful | friends and patrons. 

They were performed in a public manner, 
* which is a circumſtance neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
_Uheir credit ; for though miracles may be- 
" wrought | in ſecret, and cannot be diſproved, 
only becauſe they were feen by few, yet they 
often afford motives for ſuſpicion, and a wiſe 
Inquirer would be inclined perhaps to ſuſpend 


7 his 
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not 4 85 doctrines and require duties to 
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his aſſent in ſuch. caſes, and to paſs no Judg: 


The Writers of the New Sos when 
they relate the miracles, often name the time, 


the place, the occaſion, the circumſtances, the 
_ diſeaſes that were removed, the : perſons healed 
or raiſed, the . perſons who were preſent, and 
the things that were ſaid or done by friends 
and foes on the occaſion ; giving men an op- 
portunity to inquire into the facts, and to 
diſprove them if they were able. Nothing 
was more eaſy than for Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans to inquire into the. miracles wrought 
by St. Paul in the moſt public manner, in cities, 
before Roman Magiſtrates, and in the fight of 
the multitude, which were related by St. Luke 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, in a Book which 
Was publiſhed ſoon after theſe tranſactions. 


It appears alſo from one of the moſt ancient 


Writers after the days of the Apoſtles, that there 


were perſons living even in his times, upon 


whom Chriſt had wrought miracles; and it is 


probable, that ſome of "thats who were cured 
of their infirmities, or raiſed from the dead by 
our Saviour, were preſerved by Providence to 
an extreme old age, to be living witneſſes of 
5 mis: power and goodneſs, 


** 
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They were performed before enemies, or 
unbelievers, or doubters, and perſons not yet 
convinced; as indeed it was highly fit that 
they ſhould; for miracles, in the main, are 
not ſo much deſigned for thoſe who believe as 
for thoſe who: believe not, and who are as yet 
undetermined, and want proyee motives of per- 
ſpabab. Suid d Dogont ad t 
They were wrought ir in a e age and 
civilized countries, and in the politeſt and beſt 
inhabited parts of the world, where perſons are 
not eafily deluded, and are rather diſpoſed, to 
heſitate upon ſtrange and unexpected appear- 
ances, and to examine ſtrictl OR to be duc- 
W and over - credulous. Ae alt 
They were accompanied with no monks of 
n vanity, and oſtentation. The behaviour 
of the Apoſtles, in this reſpect, was unexcep- 
tionable; for they aſcribed all their power to 
their Maſter; and our Saviour, during! his mi- 
-niſtry, ated as a ſervant, and a prophet ſent 
from God, aloribing all his miracles to his Fa- 
rey were wrought for no worldly 1 
tage. As nothing of that kind was ſought, ſo 
nothing was obtained by our Lord and by his 
Diſciples. Obſcure indeed they could not be 
ST. who 
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who were endued with ſuch powers, and fle- 
fpiſed they could not be by their friends and 
followers; but theſe were ſmall temporal ad- 
vantages ſet againſt the obloquy, the oppoſi- 
tion, the injuries, the afflictions, and the ſuf- 
ferings which they underwent: To do good, 
and to receive evil, was their portion; and po- 
verty was their lot and their choice. 
What added to the dignity of theſe miracles 
was the expreſs command of Chriſt to his Apoſ- 
tles, that they ſhould take no gratuity or reward 
for doing them: Freely ye. W received; 
* give. 
They were wrought in confirmation of doc- 
trines good and uſeful to mankind. The ex- 
cellence of Ohviſtian Morality will not be con- 
teſted by fair and candid examiners. 
They were performed at a time when men 
wanted neither power nor inclination to expoſe 
them, if they were impoſtures, and were in no 
danger of being treated as Atheiſts and Here- 
tics, of being inſulted by che populace and per- 
ſecuted by the Civil e for deriding 
them. 
They were various and nurneteus, 5 of a 
permanent nature, and might be reviewed and 
re- examined. When - our Saviour was riſen 
. from 


from the dead, ut ane n faid of um that 
he appeared only like a phantom for a moment, 
He ſhewed himſelf zaliye to his Apoſtles by 


war infallible proof, being ſeen ae fore 

days. . 44s; eine e adi l 

| They had nothing fant ical jos cruel, | but 
were acts of kindneſs and beneficence, calcu- 


lated to excite gratitude more than fear, and to 
perſuade rather than to terrify. Chriſt per- 
ormed no miracles | II the ſevere kind, and the 
Apoſtles very few, and no more than were Evi= 
= dently neceſſary for wiſe and good purpoſes. 
They prevailed upon many perſons to quit 
the religion in which they had been educated, 
and with it eaſe and pleaſure and worldly con- 
veniences, to give up ample fortunes, to diſ- 
oblige | their deareſt, friends and relations, to of. 
fend rulers and magiſtrates, to leave their native 
land, and to ſuffer all kind of teempgral Fils, 
d. the loſs of life, . b 
"ade hey were atteſted a proper eB rue [tl The | 
Diſciples, of Chriſt, ſaw the miracles of their 
Maſter, and died in confirmation of them, par- 
ticularly of his reſurrection. St. Paul appeals 5 
to the Church of the Corinthians, that he had 
ire amongſt them, and that they 


| 
| 
| 


4 SERMON Al 
had miraculous gifts ce 


ſach as the Jews expected, and had reaſon to 
expect, from the Meſſias. Iſaias ſpeaks of 
times when miracles ſhould be performed, 


vaferred upon them by 
the holy Spirit. e S 
They were foretold wp. as Prophers, and 


and of a perſon who fhould open the eyes of 


the blind, and cauſe the lame to walk, and heal 


the diſeaſed; which when Chriſt performed, he 


might juſtly affirm that he was a _ 


miſed by the Prophet. 
They were acknowledged by ao, 


Befides the confeflions of that kind recorded 


in the Goſpel, and the converſions of enemies, | 
the Jewith objeckion that they were wrought 
by evil ſpirits, and the Gentile objection that 
they were effected by arts of Magic, amounted 


to a confeſſion that there was in them ſome- 


thing preternatural. * 
The ſame perſons whoſe miracles and! re- 


corded in the Goſpel foretold alſo many events, 
ſome of which did not come to paſs til a con- 


ſiderable time aſter the Books of the New Teſ- 


tament were written, and the Writers were 
dead. This confirms the miracles related in 


theſe books. We have predictions there of the 


Alperßon of the Jews, of their continuance as 


a diſ- 


a diſtinct Ry nn; of . 
of the perpetuàl duration of Chtiſt's kingdom, 
of the 2 Y vie: perſecuting Emperors, of the 
-corfupti $-which ſhouid find ad- 
and of the eg 
hich ſhould be erected in it. 
Our Saviour empowered his Arte ng 
miracles in his name, and communicated this 
gift to them; and aſterwards the Apoſtles by 
baptisin Ang vondertög and by impoſition of hands 
gave them the like powers. This is a proc 
of the truth of 3 that hath no parll 
an Hiſtory. - Ante CF 
If we reflect upon the end 0 We for 
which theſe miracles were wrought, we find it 
to have been worthy of God. It was, to carry 
on one vaſt and conſiſtent plan of Providence, 
extending itſelf from the creation to the con- 
ſummation of all things, to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem 
of belief and practice plain and uſeful, being 
no other than the Religion of nature improved 
and enforced, revealed in part to the Jews, 
promiſed by the Prophets, and tending to de- 
ſtroy four moral evils, ſo prevalent and fo per- 
— eee OO” 1 87 0 ms 
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The ſuppoſition that no. miracles were 
wrought) i in confirmation of the Goſpel is not to 
be reconciled with the character, behaviour, 


and patient ſufferings of Chriſt, of his Apoſ- 
tles, and of the Apoſtolical Chriſtians ; or with 
the ſucceſsful progreſs of Cl 
thoſe prophetical parts of 115 aha Teſtament 


which have been fulfilled; --»r: |: 


The caſting out evil Gitits, and the iſe 


dead perſons to life, are miracles which moſt 


particularly confirm the divine pay of ng 
and his Apoſtles. „ eee rd d e 
If evil ſpirits work any nents: byi thei 

covvn natural powers, it muſt be for evil 'pur- 
poſes. It is impoſſible that he who commands 

tem, rebukes them, compels them to o.’. 

his ſuperior power and to depart, ſhould be 
aſſiſted by them; or that they ſhould combine 
to deſtroy their own dominion. Thus our Sa- 
viour reaſons with great plainneſs and ſtrength 
againſt the diſingenuous and frivolous pretences | 


of the Jews, that he caſt out t Detils * the al- 
ſiſtance of the Devil. i ie 


So again; If there be "1 God, it is certain 


that when a man dies, his body returns to the 


earth, and his ſoul returns to God who gave it, 


and is in that place, whatſoever and whereſo- 
ever that place be, which God allots to it. 


When 


ianity; or with 


— 
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When a man is dead, the materials of his 
body, and his Iiving principle both ſubſiſt; o 
but the man is F and gone, and can 
never become à man again, unleſs God re- unite 
the ſoul again to an human body, and the 
raiſed man be conſcious to himſelf that he is 
the ſame perſon that he was before. Upon all 
ſuppoſitions, whether the ſoul dies or dies not 
with the body, this miracle cannot be per- 
formed without a power given and communi- 
cated by the God and Lord of Nature. 
The Jews in the days of Chriſt denied not 
the reality of his miracles. They had another 
objection to them, founded upon a principle 
which was right in itſelf, but miſapplied and 
abuſed by them. It was this, that miracles 
conſidered by themſelves will not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine miſſion of 
a teacher. They knew from their own Scrip- 
tures that the Magicians who contended with 
Moſes wrought miracles, but were overpower- 
ed; and Moſes had told them, that if a man 
calling himſelf a Prophet, and even giving 
ſigns and wonders in atteſtation of it, ſnould 
entice them to forſake the Lord their God, and 
to commit Idolatry, they ſhould pay no regard 
to him. Chriſt himſelf alſo ſpake of falſe 
1 Chriſta 


Chriſts who ſhould ſbew Highs and wonders, 


| cuſable, | : 
Thus then ſtand the evidences which we ehaye 
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They ſaid therefore that the doctrine of Chriſt 
being falſe, his miraeles muſt have been the 


operations of evil Spirits. And if they could 
haye made good their charge againſt his doc - 
trine, they might have had an excuſe for difre- 
garding his miracles. But to his doctrine and 
to his Condulb they had nothing to object be- 


ſides frivolous cavils. They could not and they 


did not pretend to ſay that he had withdrawn 
them from worſhiping the God of their fa- 
thers, or that he had ſeduced them to go after 


falſe Gods, or that he had rejected the ſacred 
authority of Moſes and the Prophets. Theſe 


were the only caſes excepted by the Scriptures, 
in which they might reje& the teſtimony of 


miracles, Therefore their ynbelief 11 


1 
4 4 
4 > 


of the truth of our religion. 


Chriſt was foretold by the e of 
the things predicted concerning him, ſome 


were miraculous, as his curing” all diſeaſes; 
ſome were improbable, as his conyerting the 
Gentiles, and deſtroying Idolatry; ; ſome were 


ſeemingly irreconcileable, as his proſperous 


and his afflicted condition, his Majeſty and 
0, 


JJ ĩ as Oo OD 


— — 
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his meanneſs, his ſufferings and death, and his 
veſts and everlaſting ; dominion'; all of 
were altogether beyond the reach of hu- 
man conjecture and foreſight, and yet in him 
all centered and were united and reconeiled. 
Thus the Old and the New Teſtament mu- 
wally confirm andeſtabliſh each other. 
Chriſt knew the hearts of men, as he ſhew- 
ed upon all occafions; a knowledge which the 
Almighty repreſents in Scripture as fo peculiar 
to himſelf, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to com- 
municate it to perions who are not ſent * 
him 
He was a Prophet: ; We — not ts 
things remote, and lying beyond human ſaga- 
city, but things improbable and - miraculous, 
which have been accompliſhed. | 
He wrought miracles numerous and various, | 
but worthy of himſelf, ſuitable to his character, 
eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from impoſtures, full 
of compaſſion and benignity. Many of theſe 
miracles were alfa prophecies at the fame time, 
and indications of future events; and ſo.were 
moſt of his parables. Every part of Judæa was 
a witneſs to his wonders; cities, deſerts, plains, 
mountains, land and ſea, the temple, the ſyna- 
gogues, the ſtreets, the public walks, and the 
* 4 
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pribate houſes.¶ He went about doing good, 
10 in all places he left the memorials of his 
power. When he died, he might have ſaid with 
Jacob; Few and evil have been the days of my 
pilgrimage; fewer in nuumber, and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed with afflictions than thoſe of the 
Patriarch. He was cut off in the midſt of his 
age; his miniſtry was ſoon ended; his life was 
ſhort, but not a moment of it was loſt. Mea- 
ſure his days by his conqueſts over Sin and Sa- 
tan, and by his benefactions to en and 
they will ſeem to have been many: 
He never erred or failed in any, point, as 
teacher, prophet, Meſſias. All his promiſes 
were accompliſhed, particularly his remarkable 
promiſe that he would ſupport thoſe who ſhould 
be called to ſuffer for his ſaxe; which was illuſ- 
triouſly fulfilled 1 in ancient and 1 in modern Mar- 
tyrs. en 18 
His religion was [ee and JESS pure and 
holy, tending to make men wiſer and better; 
and it hath produced many good effects in the 
world. The nobleſt human effort to civilize 
and reform mankind was Philoſophy ; but its 
efficacy upon the minds and manners of men 
was ſmall compared to na ae of the 
Goſpel, „„ 1 
He 
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He lived and died an example of all that he 
müghe, of all active and ſuffering virtues; ſo 
that the hiſtory of his life is a perfect ſyſtem of 
morality, a ſyſtem familiar and eaſy to be ap- 
prehended and applied, adapted for imitation, 
and containing the beſt directions and the 
ſtrongeſt encouragement to well- doing. 
L-aſtly, He hath had no rival and e | 
to make his authority doubtful, by oppoſing 
prophecies to his prophecies; ar and Amme to his 
miracles. ; 
- It cannot be FRG that thee: ſhould * 
any deceit in this complicated and concurring 
evidence, and that fal ſhood ſhould boaſt of all, 
the imaginable characters of truth, 
Many efforts have been made to 1 us 
of Chriſtianity, and to ſubſtitute in its place 
either no religion at all, or a ſort of religion 
which in ſome reſpects is not ſo good even as 
| Paganiſm ; ; a Religion which they call Deiſm, 
or Natural Religion, but which indeed hath no 
pretenſions to that name.  Deiſm, rightly un- 
derſtood, as far as it goes, is juſt and true: it 
is properly ſpeaking ſuch a religion as a reaſon- 
able man would form to himſelf, who ſhould 
be free from the prejudices of falſe revelations, 


and without a divine revelation to guide and 
aſſiſt 


Rr ꝛ—. p , ,, 1 
% — 
. 
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aſſiſt him. It is the belief of one Supreme God, 
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of the moral duties, of a Providence, and of a 


future ſtate of retribution. Such a religion as 
this I can ſcarcely find amongſt our modern Un- 


believers ; but inſtead of it J have often found 


Falſe and mean notions of the Deity, a very looſe 
| morality, doubts or denial of a future ſtate, 
ſyſtems full of inconſiſtences and contradic- 


tions, dictated by a ſpirit of infatuation, cloud 


ing their underſtandings, and blaſting their en- 
deavours. This may ſeem harſh, but it is true; 
and there is no occaſion to ſtand upon complai- 


ſance and ceremony with writers who have 


done ſo much miſchief in the looſe and un» 
thinking world, and deſerve no better name 
than that of Enemies to Mankind. 
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Behold, I will ' ſend you Bl jab ** ppl, be» 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day 


of the Lord; and he ſhall turn the heart of , 


the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, left & come and 2 
the earth with a curſe. TTL 


\ F. the prophecies relating to the Meſſias 
ſome were ſo obſcure, and had ſuch an 
appearance of inconſiſtency, if applied to one 


and the ſame perſon, that they could not well 
be underftood, till the event reconciled and 


unfolded them; for which obſcurity many 
good reaſons have been aſſigned. But it is rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that as the time of Chriſt's 


: coming drew mFATers the later prediQtions « con- 


cerning 
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252 SERMON XIII. 
cerning him ſhould be more diſtinct and plain 
than the former. And ſo indeed they are; 
though even this light was not without a mix- 
ture of ſhade, which the a — 5 
5 diſſipate. 45 

The laſt of the Prophets was Malachi, who 
flouriſhed after the Jews had returned from 
captivity, and had built the ſecond temple, 
and about four hundred years before Chriſt, 
whoſe OY he foretold ; as it well 1 
pears | | 

Firſt, by aglainite his prophecies rolating 


to the Meſſias: 555 


Secondly, by, ſhewing their accompliſhment 
in Jeſus Chriſt. | 
I. The Jews after the deliverance from Ba- 

bylon, had ſeen the completion of the prophe- 
cies concerning their captivity, and concerning 
their releaſe and return to their own country. 
They were free from idolatry, and had now no 
diſpoſition to adore the gods of their neigh- 
| bours, and ſo far they were better than their 
anceſtors. But in other reſpects they were 
baſe and wicked ; and as. unſettled | people go 
from one extreme to another, they had ex- 
changed a Pagan ſuperſtition for a kind of irre- 
ligious libertiuiſm and cold indifference; and 

1285 this 


this nation which had once ab 
every idol, was become remiſs in this wo! 
of the true God: They had by — 
been diſuſed from the performance of ſeveral 


ceremonial ordinances, and they were not 
much diſpoſed to return to a regular obſervance 
of them; and which was worſe, they were 


negligent practieers of the moral and everlaſt- 


ing law. Hence it appeared, if they would 


God had de- 


have ſeen and conſidered it, th 


-livered them from Babylon, as he had their 


forefathers from Ægypt, not at all for their 


merits or righteouſneſs, but merely to carry on 


an important plan of Providence which ſhould 


be unfolded in due time. The Divine Wiſdom 
ſo ordered and conducted things, that from Je- 

ruſalem ſal vation ſhould go forth, and from the 
tribe of Judah ſhould ariſe the ane the 


ages Delivere. 


Malachi in his prophecies eee xt | 
- Jews for their ingratitude to God, who had ſo - 


lately ſhewed them ſo much favour and mercy. 


He accuſes them of irreligion and profanerieſs: 


he tells them that God abhorred their offerings, 
and would raiſe up to himſelf better worſhip- 
ers amongſt the Gentiles, to let them ſee that 


_ were not, as they vainly imagined, the 
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mall prepare the way before me, and the. Lord 


254 SERMON NI. 
only people by whom he could be ſerved. aud 
honoured. J have. no pleaſure in you, ſaith 
offering at your hand ; for from the riſing of 
and in every place incenſe ſhalt be offered up | 
unto my name, and a pure — mr 


| Afer av = 33 in ws 1 * 
che coming of a very conſiderable perſon; 
Behold, I will. ſend my Meſſenger, and he 


whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come tb his tem- 
ple; even the Meſſenger of the covenant, whom 
Fe delight in, behold he ſhall . faith the 
Lord of hoſts. | 
Inn theſe words are Arcen nd ha perlen 
firſt the meſſenger of God, who ſhould prepare 
the way before the Lord; and ſecondly ano- 
ther perſon, who being called the Lord, and 
having a Prophet to go before him, wu be 
one of the higheſt dignity. _ | 
The Lord whom ye ſeek ſhall « come, Gith 
| the Lord of hoſts. This promiſed perſon is 
called the Lord: but he cannot be the ſamo 


Perſon 


bes dead he — called the Ang) 'of 
be God's Medenges me be him. 
From his dignity he is called, the Lord; fi 
his offiee e is g Nen ko wy ved Em 
toverignts 0) 1 £11990 30008 {179 4,149 
IIe is ealed, The ,ord whos ye tek, _ | 
in whom ye delight; that is is,” whom ye enpett 
to ſee, and frem hap CO INES 
great advantage. 
He ſhall come Haddon 5 bat 15 he: wt 
appear and farprife you immediately after xhe 
Meſſenger who goes before him bas declared 
his approach. He ſhall come and ſnew hirn 
elf foddently, a n Agb breaking cut of d. 
neſs. 
He fr? come” to his tem ei * 5 
pear in the temple, in che houſe ed which 
many of you now deſpiſe and profane. It is ob- 
ſervable that the temple of God is called the 
temple of this promiſed Perſon';* he ſhall eome 
to his temple; which is a further proof that he 
muſt be an extraordinary” Perſon indeed, to 
whom the temple of God can in any ſenſe be 
aid to belong. 
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256 SERMON: XII. 
Hie is called, the Meſſenger of wee covenants 


the! moſt obvious interpretation of which muſt 
be that he ſhould: make and -confirm- a cove- 
nant between God and men. And what cove- 
nant could it be? The law was already given; 
that covenant had been long made and con- 
firmed, and Moſes was the meſſenger of that 
covenant; nor was there any occaſion: that it 
ſhould be renewed: - But we find in? Jerer 
that God had promiſed to make a new, a S 
cond, and a better covenant with his people, 
8 enlightening their underſtanding, and forgiv- 
ing their ſins, and inereaſing in them true 
piety. Since then the firſt covenant had been 
already made, and fince God had promiſed that 
he would enter into a new covenant with that 
nation, and then declared by Malachi that he 
would ſend the Meſſenger of the covenant, it 
may be collected, that the Perſon here pro- 
miſed was to eſtabliſh this new covenant wor 
recen God and his people. [4 2.03% 
The deſcription which Malachi gives. * the 
Giſt Meflenger, who was to prepare the way 
4 before the Lord, and whom he aftewards calls 
Elias agrees with rhis n of Liatah ; 


a Chap xxxi. 31, 


The 
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The voice of him that crieth in the wilderneſs, : 
Prepare ye the way. of. the Lord, make ſtrait 
in the deſert an high · way for our God. Hence 
it may be concluded, that Laias and Malachi 
ſpeak of the ſame Meſſenger, who. was to pre- 


pare. the way of the Lore. 

Malachi proceeds to declare the which 
this remarkable Perſon, called the Meſſenger 
of the covenant, was to ſuſtain, and the ends 
and purpoſes for which he ſhould appear. a 


-Behold, he ſhall come, faith the Lord of 
hoſts.. But who, may abide the day of his com- 


ing and who ſhall ſtand when he appearcth ? 
for, her is like a refiner's fire, and like fuller's 


ſope, „And he ſhall ſit as a refiner and Purifier 
of, ſilver; and he, ſhall purify the ſons of Levi, 


and purge them as gold and filyer, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering of righ- 
teouſneſs, Then: ſhall the offering of Judah 
and Jervſalem be pleaſant | unto the Lord, as 
in the days of old, and as in former years. : 
This great and deſired Perſon ſhall undoubt- 
edly came, faith, the Prophet; but who may 
abide the day of his coming? and how few 
will be, found fit to appear before him? He 


may be compared to fire which tries metals and 


purges them from the droſs, and to ſope which 
Vol. VII. N cleanſes 
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258 8 E RM ON. XIII. 
cleanſes garments; for he ſhall paſs . juſt 
and impartial judgment upon the lives and 
doctrines of his people, diſtinguiſhing falſe opi- 
nions from the word of God, and falſe Sa a 
_ ances of holineſs from true piety. $A 
Nie ſhall find religion greatly coHiripdel and 
the prieſts and Levites as bad as thoſe whom 
they ſhould inſtruct; but he ſhall correct all 
that is faulty, and ſo reform the worſhip of 
- God, that it ſhall be again acceptable to him. 
For behold the day cometh, that thall burn | 
as an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all 
that do wickedly, ſhall be ſtubble, and the day 
that cometh mall burn them up, faith the 
Lord of hoſts, that it ſhall leave them neither 
root nor branch. But unto you that fear my 
name ſhall the Sun of Righteouſneſs a em 
healing i in his wings. 25 
The day of his coming ſhall be eftr 
tothe wicked ; but to you who ſerve me, fays | 
the Lord, it ſhall not be ſo. The Lord whom 
I thall fend; and Who thalt*be a devonring 
fire to the diſobedient; mal be to vou 2 Sun of 
Rightcouſneſs, he ſhall ſkine upon vou, to en- 
lighten your ways, and to heal and une 20 
: by his favourable influences; TI IF lh... 


B's AP 6/40 Nil; th 


Aud ye half? tteack down the wicked, and 
they ſhall be aſhes Under your feet. That is ; 
Ye fhall ſee the "Wicked powell whit * 
efcape; mo 
Behold, I will fend vou u Eh Ge rierte 
before tlie coming of rhe great and terrible day 
of the Lord. And he {hall tutn the heatt' of 


the Fathers to the children; and the Heart of 


the children to their fathers; leſt I come and 
{mite the earth with a curſe. J 


That is; My Meſſenger of hot ! fake, 


and who is to prepare the way atid declare the 
corning of the Lord, of the Angel of the cove- 


nant, ſhall be Elijah the Prophet; and his 
office ſhall be ts excite the people to tepen= 
tance, and to turn their hearts to tie; leſt 1 


come, fays God; and ſmite the earth with ea 
curſe; leſt I come, appearing in the perſon 


om I ſhall ſend, and who fhall be inveſted 
with my authority; and finding no fuitable re- 


ception; nor my people diſpoſed to obey me, 


take vengeance ard deftroy them al and make 


the tarid utterly eat: nnen 


This was to be the office of Ell. las, or Elijah, 
the firſt Meſſenger, who was to plepare the 


Way before the Lotd; and front the context it 


1 dad judged what ſucceſs he was to have, 
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260 SERMON XIII. 


le was to make ſome converts by his miniſtry, 


becauſe. i it is ſaid that he ſhould turn the hearts 
of the fathers to, or with the children, and 
thereby avert the wrath of God and mitigate 
the ſeverity of his judgments, and alſo that 


ſome would be found, to whom that day 
would be fayourable, and on whom the Sun 
of Righteouſneſs ſhould ariſe with ſalvation in 
his rays. But it appears that he was not to 


produce a general reformation, - becauſe not- 


withſtanding his endeavours, it is faid that the 
day of the Lord ſhould be terrible to many, 


that it ſhould burn like an oven, and conſume 
the ungodly. | 

It is remarkable that this 8 is called 
; Elijah. Elijah was a great Prophet, who lived 


in the time of Ahab, long before Malachi, and 


who had been taken up into heaven. 


II. I proceed, ſecondly, to ſhew the comple - 


tion of theſe predictions. 


We may obſerve, that theſe were always 


accounted to be prophecies of the Meſſias, and 


that the Jews in our Lord's time had learned 


from Malachi to expect that Elijah ſhould go 
before the Meſſias. 


Jeſus was the Lord whom the Fa ſought, 5 


and in whom they delighted. They expected 


9 
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the Meſſias, particularly about the time when 
Chriſt was born, and propoſed to themſelves 
great advantages by his coming. 

| Jeſus came ſuddenly into the Wore Won 
after the Baptiſt had declared him to be the 
Meſſias. He taught in that temple which after 
his death was deſtroyed and never rebuilt 
more; nor did any one ever appear in that tem- 
ple beſides him, who could pretend to be the 
perſon foretold by this Prophet. 

According to Malachi, the Meſſias was to 
come at a time when the Jews ſhould have a 
temple ; according to Haggai, he was to come 

whilſt the Þ ſecond temple ſtood, and by his 
facred preſence was to . it more glorious 


. It hath been ſaid this Chriſt « came not whill the ſecond temple 
ſtood, but after a third temple had been built by Herod, and that 
conſequently the prophecy of Haggai was not accompliſhed in this 
- ſenſe, The objection was never made to us by the Jews; for they 

always accounted Herod's temple as the ſecond temple, and always 
called it ſo. And what Herod did might well be deemed rather a 
repairing and improving the ſecond temple than the building of a 
third, becauſe the daily ſacrifice and the ſervice of the temple never 
_ ceaſed during the work, nor was it taken down all at once. Since 

therefore none of the religious purpoſes for which the temple was 

_ erected were diſcontinued, it was not neceſſary that Herod's temple | 

| ſhould have been diſtinguiſhed from the ſecond temple either by the 
Jews, or by the. prophetic ſpirit. . 


593 and 
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and more honourable than the temple of Solo- 
mon had been. 


Jeſus came to his vai to " bwple 
which was his own, as he was the beloved 
and only begotten Son of God, and Lord of 
all things. 

Jeſus was the Meſſenger of the covenant. 
He catne to recoticile God to men, to make 
the new and better covenant, requiring of us 
neither burdenſome ceremonies, nor unſinning 
obedience, but repentance and faith, and ſin- 
cere endeayours to ſerve God, and promiſing 
us forgiveneſs, : and aſſiſtance, and eternal liſe. 

Jeſus was a refiner s fire. He came to purge 
the world from ſin. He refuted the errors of 
the Sadducees ; . he expoſed and condemned the 
hypocriſy, the ſyperſtition, the falſe doctrines 
of the Scribes and Phariſees ; he required holi- 
neſs, felf-denial, reſignation, patience and cha- 
rity of all who would be his diſciples. _ 
Jeſus purified the ſans of Levi. Since the 
Prieſts and Levites were appointed t to miniſter 
before God, and to offer ſacrifices for the peo- 
ple, it by the ſons of Levi we underſtand the 
Jewifh religion, to purify the ſons of Levi will 
mean, to purify the divine worſhip from the 
errors and imperfections which obſcured it. 


5 It 
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IF by the ſons of Levi we underſtand thoſe 


* like the Levites are called to ſerve in the 
Church of God, thoſe whoſe office is of the 
ſame nature with theirs, to purify: the ſons of 


Levi may mean to raiſe up perſons who ſhall 
dilly and faithfully diſcharge the office of ſpi- 


ritual paſtors and teachers. 


I we take the ſons of Levi a mean grictly 
hk Jewiſh prieſts, the Meſſias was to purify 
andfreform them. TY 


In all theſe ſenſes Seid eh * ws of 


Laws. He freed the Law and the worſhip of 
God from all defects and innovations, from all 
that was ſuperfluous, burdenſome and tem- 


porary, from all that was national and perſonal, 


and that rendered' it unfit for general uſe ;' he ; 
illuſtrated and enforced the moral law; he 


_ eſtabliſhed a religion pure, rational, ſpiritual, 
univerſal,” adapted to the capacities, to the 
wants, to the good of mankind; he choſe holy 
. perſons to be teachers and. paſtors in his 


Church; and he called many of the ſons of : 


: Levi; for St. Luke tells us that a great com- 
pany of the Prieſts. were bedient to the faith, 
Jeſus Chriſt araſe as a ſun of righteouſneſs 
with healing in his wings; he came to heal all 
diſeaſes and infirmities of body and mind, to 
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264 8E RMO N XIII. 
| be a light to lighten the world which lay in 
darkneſs, to inſtruct a to W un to ex- 
pet 1 ignorance and Wen on: oi 704, n 
His coming was u the great and mile 
day of the Lord, the day which ſhould burn 
like a devouring fire, and conſume the wicked. 
For the Jews by rejecting him brought upon 
themſelves the moſt dreadful calamities. Chriſt 
foretold the judgments which ſhould befall 
them, and the deſolation of their coutitry 
which ſhould avenge his death; and the event 
declared him to be a true prophet. bag. 
Behold, I will ſend you Elijah the 8 
before the coming of the great and terrible day 
of the Lord; and he ſhall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, leſt I come and ſmite 
the earth with a curſe. Regt 
This prophecy, as we are wid by our FORE 

relates to John the Baptiſt, and was accom- 
pliſhed in him. Elias cometh firſt, ſays our 
Saviour, and reſtoreth all things; but, Elias, 
or John the Baptiſt, is already ene. 
Though the ſucceſs of John's miniſtry a 
been leſs than it was, yet might he not impro- 
ya be ſaid to turn the hearts of the people, 
e MOD TIRE ol 03 Het 0:15. 2d 
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and to reſtore all things, as he did all that was 


| n. for that purpoſ . 


The office of Elias in Malachi 1 was 10 pre- 


| par e the way of the Lord. John Baptiſt de- 
clared that a greater than himſelf ſhould come 
after him, Who ſhould take away the ſins of 


the world, who ſhould ſever. the. good from | 


the bad, and give up the latter to deſtruction, 
vrho ſhould confer the holy ſpirit on his diſci- 
ples, who ſhould be rejected by many of the 


Jews. This he declared; and this came to 


we 


exhorted the people. to repent and to receive the 


Meſſias. The conſequence. was that multitudes 


came to his baptiſm confeſſing their ſins, that 


molt eſteemed him, that ſeveral obeyed him, 
and received his teſtimony concerning Chriſt. 
Elias in Malachi was not to ſucceed in his 
office ſo far as to cauſe a general converſion of 


the Jews. Many were to be diſobedient, and to 


them the day of the Lord was to be great and 


terrible. Accordingly the Jews who refuſed to 
hearken to the preaching of John and of Chriſt 
periſhed in the deſtruction of their city. 


Elias 


Elias in Malachi was to turn ade hearts of 
men, was to call the Jews to amendment, and 
to ſucceed in ſome degree. John the Baptiſt 
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266 8 ERM ON All 
3 R In Malachii Was to convert ſeveral, and 
Sky to ſave them from deſtruction. I 
who acknowledged John to be the en der 
of the Meſſias, and believed in Chriſt, ro- 
ceived remiſſion of ſins; nor were they par- 
takers of ſpiritual bleſſings only, but were alſo 
delivered from temporal. deſtruction. Our Lord. 
diſcourſing to his diſciples of the days of ven⸗ 
geance which were approaching, gavo them 
timely notice to fly from Jeruſalem, And, as 
we are informed by ancient writers, the hui 

tians retired, and eſcaped thoſe calamities. 
Then ſeems to have been accompliſhed this 
prophecy of Malachi, Unto you that fear my 
name ſhall the ſun of righteouſneſs ariſe, and 
ye ſhall tread down the wicked, and they ſhall 
be aſhes under the ſoles of your feet. For the 

Chriſtians left the unconverted Jews, and fav 
their utter ruin, and eſcaped it. 

It has been objected that John the Baptiſt w was 
not Elias, and therefore not the perſon foretold 
by Malachi, But in many things he reſem- 
bled Elias, and came, as the Angel ſaid of him, 
in the ſpirit and power of Elias; like Elias 
in his prophetic office, in living in a corrupted 
age, 1 in fervent zeal, in reſtoring decayed re- 
ligion, in rebuking vice, in ſuffering perlecu- 
| tion 
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tion for rightoonſncls ſake, in offetditig wicked 
Princes by reproving them for their fins, ke 
him in auſterity of life, in . my in dwell- 
ing in retired places. 
He might therefore be called Elias, actördt . 
ink to the prophetic ſtyle; for thus Jeremiah, 
Ezechiel, and Hoſea call ſome future perſon by 
the name of David who had been long dead. 
Jeremiah ſpeaking of a deliverance of the Jews, 
| ſays, They fhall ferve the Lord their God, and 
David their King. Ezechiel in like manner 
propheſies, ' I'the Lord will be their God, and 
my ſervant David their King. Hoſea fays that 
the children of Iſrael after long calamities ſhall 
return and ſeek the Lord their God, and David 
their king. It is manifeſt that theſe. prophets. 
deſcribe under the name of David ſome great 
perſon to come, who ſhould. be, as David was, 
a ruler and deliverer of his people, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance and under whoſe Protection they 
ſhould enjoy many bleſſings . By David, in 
theſe predietions, t the Meffias is enen un- 
gerktogs⸗ N 490! 
855 The Jem never 5 inter preted theſe prophecies laſt mentioned, 
as to imagine that David ſhould again rule over them; and yet-they 


were of opinion that Eliaz ſhould come before the Meſſiah, becauſe 
he 
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It is true that John, being aſked by the adi 
hitler he were Elias, anſwered that he was 
not; and this he might truly lay, becauſe he 
was not the Elias whom they meant, though 
he was the perſon foretold under that name. 
By the miniſtry of our Lord and his Apoſ- 
tles is that remarkable paſlage i in Malachi ful- 
filled; From the rifing of the ſun unto the 
going down of the ſame my name ſhall be 
great among the Gentiles. By the preaching 
of the Goſpel the Gentiles, who for ſo 
many ages had been ſtrangers to true religion, 3 
were converted, and the name of God, un- 


known to them before, was honoured and 


adored. "= 
ks 5 named i in n Malachi. The reaſon ſeems to have been this; 
David was dead and buried, and his ſepulchre was with them, and 
they thought it not ſo probable that he ſhould. riſe from the dead to 
receive the kingdom a ſecond time. But Elias had been taken up 
alive into heaven, and above all peſos ſeemed the moſt Rely to re. 
turn to them again. 5 „1015 5 
Vet the Phariſees, who are e ſaid to have held e a nn 
tion of fouls, or a reſurrection and return to lite in this world for the 
righteous, might have ſuppoſed a ſecond reign of David. And if 
John the Baprift had declared himſelf to be Elias, they Who enter- 
tained ſuch notions, and who accounted John to be: Prophet, 
would have given credit to his affirmation. For ſo of Chriſt, ſome 
aid that he was John the Baptiſt returned to life; others Elias, others 
OS or one of the old Prophets riſen again, POR 


OF 
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of this 1 change our own nation is an 

anden example. The ſtate of our Pagan 

anceſtors in Britain was a ſtate of low barbarity 
and groſs ignorance; but the dun of Righteouſ- 
neſs ſhone upon us, and diſpelled this darkneſs, 
and civilized our manners. Afterwards when 
Chriſtianity was every where debaſed and cor- 
| rupted, no nation was more grievouſly oppreſt- 
ed and pillaged than ours by the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome, and the rapacious avarice of 
wicked Popes; but from this fordid and miſera- 
ble bondage the Reformation releaſed us ;- and 
when we were in danger of relapſing 1 into the 
ſame. vile hands, God again delivered us. 
| Thankfulneſs, and a due ſenſe of theſe benefits, 
is the only way to ſecure to us the ſame pro- 
tection; as ingratitude, irreligion, and a diſſo- 
lution of manners may juſtly bring down his 
indignation upon à wicked people, and take 
from them bleſſings which * neither value 

nor deſerve. 03 

What hath befallen others may betell 0 bes | 
Many celebrated Chriſtian ſocieties have failed 
and periſhed long ago; many are ſo decayed 
that they ſeem near to deſtruction. The Seven 
Churches of the Leſſer Aſia, to which our Lord 
addreſſes himſelf 3 in the Revelation of St. John, 


are 
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are no more to be found. The numerous 
Churches which once flouriſhed on the African 
coaſt, are now a neſt of Mahometan Pirates. 
I Other ancient Churches are deftroyed, together 
with the cities in which they were eſtabliſhed. 
The Greek Churches of the Eaſt are in a low 
condition, both as to temporals and as to ſpiri- 
tuals. The Church of Nome is corrupted be- 
yond them all. And what ſecurity Hates our 
Church from undergoing the ſame fate? 
There is indeed no probability that we ſhould 
s into the ancient Paganiſm, the memory 
of which is preſerved i in ancient Authors. That 
kind of Idolatry died many ages ago, and can 
riſe again no more. There is no probability 
that we ſhould embrace Mahometiſm, the re- 
gion of nations with which' we have little or 
no intercourſe, a religion moſt groundlefs and 
abſurd. There is no probability that we ſhould 
adopt the religion of the diſperſed Jews, who 
are in no condition to make proſelytes, and 
whoſe religion is not at all alluring. Againſt 
Popery we ought ever to be upon our guard: 
yet it is to be hoped that we ſhall not return to 
that ignominious bondage; for Popery itſelf is 
manifeſtly on the decline, and in theſe days it 
hath received deep wounds from the hands of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Princes who were its beſt friends and 
protectors. But there is another kind of evil 
with which we are threatned. The ſpirit of 
this age is a ſpirit of irreligion and unbelief, 
particularly amongſt thoſe whoſe education, 
| fortunes, and ftations ought to have taught 
them better things. 

But our Saviour hath ack us, Kar his 
Church is founded upon a rock, and that the 
gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. It will 

ſubſiſt in ſome part or other of the earth, and 
withſtand all oppoſition, till thoſe brighter 
times enſue, which the prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture give us reaſon to expect, when the king- 
dom of Chriſt ſhall be in a more flouriſhing 
condition, and peace and proſperity ſhall be the 
effects of e and _ | 
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Thi ar 4 in faith, not having ee) the 


Promi er, but having ſeen them afar off, and 


were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, 


and conf! Md that they were e _ Pal. 


e on the earth, | 

\H E Suck of this Fille to the He 
= brews, that i is, to the believing Jews of 
Nite, ſhews them the great danger of Apoſta- 
ſy from the Goſpel, exhorts them to endure 
ſufferings for the fake of righteouſnefs with 
patience, and reſolution, and perſeverance, as 
knowing that they ſhould be glorioufly re- 
warded in the world to come, and encourages 
them to ſuſtain themſelves with theſe hopes 

Vor. VII. T through 
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through faith, or a full perſuaſion. that God 


would fulfil his promiſes to them. He pro- 
ceeds to ſhew the excellence of faith, of a truſt 
in God, and the happy effects which i it had upon 


their forefathers, and upon all good men from 


$2 4 £4 4 


the beginning of the world. He inſtanceth 3 in 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, and afterwards in Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, who, like other holy 
men recorded in Scripture, through faith ob- 
tained a good report, and pleaſed God, and were 
ſupported under all difficulties, troubles, and 
trials which they experienced, who firmly re- 
lied upon the goodneſs and veracity. of God. 
and having received promiſes from him of bleſ- 
ſings relating both to rhemſelves and .ta, their 
poſterity, lived and died. i in a firm belief that 


God would make good all thoſe pro omiſes, 5 
though they did not ſee the accompliſhment of 


them 1 in this world. 
i Theſe all died 1 in faith, not having receivg 
x” the promiſes, but having ſeen them a, oft, - 


SS 44 + 


A Eng pus contalied chat Fer were deer | 
and pilgrims on the earth, 10 FE 


Which words preſent two elk to dur con- ; 
ſideration: ; | 


I. That 
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I. That the god mer fecorded in che Od 
 Teſtamedt, ho lived Before and under the 
Eaw,oxpetod: a/futuce hate of bappine 3. Tr 
l That all men ought, i in imitstion of hoſe 
ſtrauſgelsl and {ojavrners. on earth, and td en · 
e bla” ad _ ot 
Gia 2199 0 50 00 1 34% 70 ION; Ty 
he lgooc ef 0 W bn: 
. av epd a Nite! 8 8 785 
ness. 1 $10U3UL 0 9D! 
*| xi oas an objection Eider bah by 5 
8 2 5, abd fine by others, * to the Jew-: | 
ih gen ant te the Old Teſtament, that it * 
taright riothing oottterning another. and a bet - 
ter dife Abd confined the views, expectations, 
hopes and fears of men to the preſent ſtate of 
things. The objection, from what quarter ſo- 
Fer it came, was plauſible, and if the fact could 
not be denied, lay heavy upon the Jewiſh reli- 
gion. Let us ſee whether we can remove it. 
The doctrine of a future ſtate ſeemeth nat to 
be fo clearly: and expreſely delivered in n Old 


Amongſt whom is Lord Bolingbroke, 


e Uriel Acofla, after having embraced "OY e Bod. 
| duces, being perſuaded: chat the rewards and puniſhments, of the 
13 related anly to che preſent life. Bel, ACOSTA: | 
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Teſtament as one could expect. There are many 
places where the ſubject itſelf invited the ſacred 


Writers to ſpeak of another world, as where 
they propoſe exhortatiotis to obed ience; and diſ- 


ſuaſſres from vice, where they treat of God's 
goodneſs, and mercy, and wiſdom, and juſtice, 


of the ynequal diſpenſations of providence, of 
the proſperity of the ungodly, of the vanity of 
earthly: things, and the ſhortneſs and toubles 


of human life; and yet in all theſe places ei- 
ther no mention is made of a future ſtate, or: 
ſomething is ſaid which is, or which :at-leaſt 
ſeems liable to controverſy, capable of different 


interpretations, and not altogether free from 


ambiguity and obſcurity. The antiquity of the 


ſacred Books, the dead language in which they 


are wr itten, | the preſent poverty and ſcantineſs. 
of that language, which ſeems never to have: 


been copious, perſpicuous and poliſhed, though 


not ſo. defective neither as ſome have repre- 
ſented it, the want of authors either contempo- 
rary, or appreaching nearly to thoſe remote 
times, may perhaps contribute in a great mea- 


; my to theſe doubts and difficulties. 1 


A mock. however, we may collect and 
cnt that our Saviour. was the firſt ſacred 
Teacher, who in a full aud clear manner de- 


291 "2 5 livered 
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Aivered to men, and particularly to the Gen- 


tiles, the important truths of the remiſſion of 


fins, a reſurrection, a future judgment, and 
an impartial diſtribution of recompences and 
puniſhments in that everlaſting | ſtate which 
ſhould take place at the end of the world. 

As eternal happineſs i is a very different . 


; from a ſtate of retribution ; ſo may the king- 


dom which he hath promiſed to his: own fol- 
lowers be different from a ſtate of peace and ſe- 
renity in ſome of che various manta, in our 
Father's houſe. $1. 22 ets 

Our ord indeed Sund hs e of a 2 
türe ſtate eſtabliſhed amongſt. the Jews, and 


not quite obliterated amongſt the Gentiles; | 
yet he might truly be ſaid to bring immortality . 


to light; of to throw a new light upon the doc- 
trine of immortality, as this doctrine was better 
proved and confirmed by him than it was before, 
and as the Goſpel ſpeaks. of an eternal and un- 
changeable. happineſs, which may be obtained 
by ſerving God, and which neither human rea- 


ſon can diſcover, nor 9 former revelation had 


expreſsly declared. 3 : 

The doctrine of a ain ſtate of De 
at large and in general, is conſiſtent enough with 
am uncertainty whether the ſtate of the good 
T3 3 
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may not be blended with ſome inconveniences, 


on the whole, or whether there may not be 
other ſtates of trial, and an aſcent and deſcent of 
human ſouls, according to 88 merits ED de- 
facts, through all berni, 1 
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although their happineſs ſhall prepondernte up- 


But tl "the Goſpel in etc 05 au 


paſſeth all previous 'declarations of the. divine 
will, yet it would be an error to ſuppoſe that 
nothing concerning another life was believed 
by good men before the coming of Chriſt. 
There are ſo many things related in the Old- 
Teſtament, from each of which the probability 


of a future ſtate may not unreaſonably be in- 
ferred, and when they are collected and com- 
pared together, they give ſo much Hght and 
ſtrength to each other, that the whole muſt lead 


us to think that the good men, who lived be- 

fore Chriſt, expected a ſtate of peace and hap- 
pineſs after death, and that they had juſt 
grounds for this expectation. If we cannot 


prove this point by ſingle texts, we can prove 
it by facts, and by plain inferences from thoſe 
facts. Texts may be ambiguous and difficult, 
but ſacis ſpeak a ee which ene one can 
underſtand, L141. 


That 
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clares in the chapter whence the text is taken. 


warder of thoſe chat diligently ſeek him; and 
conſequently that when he rewards them not 
in this life, he will do it in the life to come. 


By this faith Abraham looked for a city, whoſe 
builder and maker is God, that is, an heavenly 
city; by this faith the Patriarchs, confeſſing 
themſelves to be ſtrangers and pilgrims on earth, 


plainly declared that they ſought a better coun- 
try, that 1s, an heavenly ; by this Moſes choſe 
Se rather 


That good men ever entertained ſuch hopes, | 
the bn of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews de- 


He tells us that they all lived and died in faith; 
and of faith he ſays that it is the firm expecta- 
tion of things hoped for, and the evidence by 
which we are affured of things not ſeen. By 
the things hoped for, we are to underſtand ſuch 
good things as we may expect to receive from 
God, founding that expectation upon his per- 
fections or upon his promiſes. By the things 
not ſeen are meant the being of God, who is no 
object of our ſenſes, and the rewards of right- 
eoulneſs, particularly thoſe in the life to come. 
This is faith, without which, ſays he, it is im- 
| poſſible to pleaſe God; for he that cometh to 
God, and is reſolved to perform his duty to him, 
muſt believe that God is, and that he is a re- 
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28 THE DOCTRINE 9 
rather to ſuffer affliction with, the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of, fin: for a 
| ſeaſon; for he had reſpect unto the recompence 
of reward, and endured as ſeeing him who is 


Inviſible 3 by this faith the Martyrs. under the 
| Law choſe to be tortured, not accepting de- 


liverance, that they might obtain a Wer re- 
ſurrection. DIES 
1 think i it very . that God's pro- 
miſes in the Old Teſtament of temporal re- 
wards to the righteous had a ſecret and implicit 
regard to the future ſtate which in the New 
Teſtament is ſo clearly and diſtinctly reyealed. 
After the giving of the Law, wherein al- 


moſt all the promiſes and threatnings were 
temporal, and which conſequently could not be 


made out to be exact, unleſs they were under- 
ſtood as typically repreſenting a more perfectly 
equitable diſtribution hereafter, yet holy men, 
without being able to apprehend particularly in 
what manner it would be accompliſhed, de- 


pended upon it, as the certain and unalterable 


nature and will of God, that by ſome means or 
other every man ſhould appear finally to be ex- 


actl y recompenſed according as his work ſhould 


be. Providence ſuffers the righteous to be 


iny olved promiſcuguſly 1 in many calamities with 
the 


a 
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the wicked. The Jews to whom were made 
ſpecial promiſes of temporal good, yet had ex- 
perience enough of this truth, to raiſe their 


minds from the enjoyment of this world to the 
expectation of a better. S. Clarke. 


« TheJews under the Law had ſuch apprehen- | 
ſions of their own. immortality and of a future 
ſtate of happineſs and miſery after this life, as 


natural light ſuggeſted to them. But the Law 


did rather el it, than give any new force 


and life to it.” Tillotſon . 


That God was good, and intended that our 


duty and our true intereſt ſhould be inſepara- 
ble; that he would reward men for their obe- 
dience, if not in this world, yet in another; 
that there ſhould be a ſtate beſides this, in 


which it ſhould be well with his ſervants; theſe 
truths are ſuch as reſult from the nature of 


God, and from the nature of man, and from 
the unequal diſpenſations of providence; and 
human reaſon will lead a careful, an unpreju- 


diced, and a virtuous inquirer into a belief, at 


leaſt into a hope, of ſuch a ſtate, There are 
certainly many things recorded in the Books of 


, © Serm. 145, 148; 150. i 
d Serm, 51. Fol II. and | in many other places particularly in 
Serm, 23. Vol. I. See alſo Van Leewen, in the Bib. Laue, VII. 
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Moſes, in coltifinati of 1 this lee ereicle of 


natural religion A iet 


The hiſtory bf bt pille df Win is alten 


with many difficulties: : 1 ſhall cfiſider only | 
1 5 as eng of it 8s Fg to bur Aer 2 | 


There web! 9005 who ry the litera Ac- 


count, and ſuppoſe the whole to be an alle 
gory, apologue, or moral fable. This opinion | 
they ſhould have ſupported, by offering an un- 
forced and confiſtent interpretation of each part 


of the ſtory; as we often can do in fixing thè mo- 
ral ſenſe and application of ſome other ancient 
fables and parables. But here they are at a 


loſs, and produce nothing that is ſatisfactory. 


As the hiſtory of the creation was intended 
to inculeate the important doctrine of one ſu- 
pteme God and univerſal Father, the hiſtory 
of the fall was deſigned to account for the ori- 


gin of natural and moral evils amongſt men. 


It abſolves God from being the caufe of them, 
and it doth not aſeribe them to the irrekiſtibte 


power of Fate, or of an evil Principle; but 


it lays the fault upon our firſt parents, yield- 


ing o a temptation which they might have 


rejeted, and abufing their own liberty and 


* wer of chuſin g 
According 
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1 w the. Moſaic account, God made 
man good and upright, 'and put him in a ſtats 
f trial, and gave him, beſides the moral law 
written, in the heart, one poſitive precept. 
- God made him mortal; his body was like 7 
ours, and therefore muſt have been deſtroyed 
dy accidents, or diſſolved by length of time, 
unleſs his creator miraculouſ interpoſed. 
God threatned him that he ſhould die, if he 
| tranſgrefſed the poſitive  precept. Thence it 
| ſeems probable that the firſt man, being natu- 
rally mortal, and made to multiply his kind, 
would, if he had never wilfully and delibe- 
rately tranſgreſſed, after a ſufficient length of 
trial, and after he had raiſed up a family of 
ſons and daughters, have been removed from 
the earth, and transformed into the nature of 
Angels, and fo might perhaps have been a 
guardian Angel to his poſterity, and permitted 
to viſit and inſtru& his children. The ſame 
may be ſuppoſed of the mother of mankind. 
When Adam was told that if he offended, 
he ſhould die, he could not then underſtand by 


death a future puniſhment after death, but ra- 


ther an annihilation of his foul and a diſſolu- 


tion of his body, and a ekutn in to the lame 
. d 1 


1 


Fl / ? 
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inſenſbility from which he 842 been a called} into 
being. N . eee 
le offended, 250 was told chat God would 
not interpoſe to ſave him from death, but that ; 
| Toy ſhould certainly return to the duſt; 3 
His liſe however was continued 4d pro- 
longed ; and thence, T think, he might colle& 
the immortality of his ſoul and the expectation 
of a future ſtate. It was not to be ſuppoſed 
that a good and gracious God would punfſh 
more ſeverely than he had threatned; 3 It was 
much rather to be hoped and expected that he 
would mercifully remit the rigour of his 
threatnings upon repentance and amendment, y 
eſpecially to the father of all future genera- 
tions, to the firſt man, to His own child; for 
Adam was the ſon of God i in a more peculiar 
manner than any other mere man. If death 
had been an annihilation, it might be ſuppoſed 
that God would have inflicted it upon him im- 
mediately ; ; for a life protracted and continued 
to a rational creature, naturally deſirous of im- 
mortality, Who is aſſured that he muſt die, 
who unhappily brought u upon himſelf the ſen- 
tence of death by - one ſingle offence, and who 
accounts death'to be an utter extinction, ſeems 


to be a ſeverer puniſhment than taking away 
the 
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the life as ſoon as it is forfeited; which is all 
that was threatned. Adam therefore might 
reaſonably conceive hopes that length of days 
was granted to him for kind and merciful pur- 
poſes, that he might recover the divine favour, 
and qualify himſelf by repentance and — 
= a better ſtate in another world. 
Adam and his conſort lived e many 
years, and had ſons and daughters; and brought 
them up in religious ſentiments, in the fear 
and the love of God. They taught their chil- 
dren at ſtated times to offer up facrifices, and 
doubtleſs prayers and praiſes along with them, 
thoſe ſpiritual and rational facnifices..; Thence 
I alſo conclude. that they taught them the doc · 
trine of a future ſtate of retribution; a doctrine 
eſſential to religion, and without which though 
morality towards men may poſhbly be exer- 

ciſed, yet N or N ee God can- 

not weil ſubſiſt. 
The hiſtory of Adam, as a, to us 5 
Moſes, 3 is extremely conciſe; and it is reaſon: 
able to ſuppoſe that both before and aſter the 
fall, he had revelations not mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and that God by the miniſtry of 
Angels, or by the divine 40% ,, inſttuded 
him 3 in many things, and gave him hopes of 
being 
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being accepted upon his repentance and "dbes: 
dience, and added ſome declarations of his: 
good-will to matikind, WO * 88 time 
ſhould be made manifeſt. e 
The doctrine of a "AWE flate of « rattan, 
or of a reſurrection, implies. by! conſdquerice 
that the ſoul. is not annihilated at death; bm 
ſtill ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the: body. 
For upon the ſuppoſition that death i the: er 
tinction of the ſoul, a ſecond life: would not 
be a reſurrection or another ſtate: of the inn 
individual, but à new creation of a new perſon 
different in all xeſpects from the former. Aub 
if this new. perſon ſhould: imagine and rem. 
ber himſelf to be the ſame perfor with one 
who lived before, and ſhould :aferibe-tochime: 

ſelf the good and the evil deeds of the former 
perſon, this would be 4 deluſion, and à falſe 
conſciouſneſs impoſed upon him by his Creator: 
which is not to be admitted. Such are the: 
conſequences of the doctrihs chat the foul. is a 
mere quality, that it is natutaliy moral, dan 

Perilnet when the man dies. 

Of the two ſons of Adam the one n 

teous, and the other wicket:; the one was fa- 
Wured of God, the other incurred his diſplea- 
re. And what was the conſequence? It was 
OY that 
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that Cain, through. malice. and envy flew: big: 


dern brother, becauſe God had teſtified his 


vid 


; nued fro 


. 


n.. of Nip, and had given him the 
N preference, and that Abel fell in the flower of 
his age, and his piety was his deſtruction. Thie 
| we may. call a moral demonſtratic 
ſtate, Which God gave to Adam and to his fa - 
mi for WEE! he did not; protect the. perſon. 
gy neceifary. chat 
E: ſhould. ing im in ſome manner 
Thus began the unequal, diſpenſztions of Pros. 


as. to this life, and they have copti- 
m that 7 to ö and ae Roe A 


a 3 future 


218, to. Cain, Alter he, 11 ts 
Heinoys crime, and was baniſhed, from the pre- 
ſence of God, and. of his parents 
had children, and built houſes: andiwhokgows: 
whether God did. not grant him length of: 
days, that he might humble himſelf, and. re- 
pent, and not periſh everlaſtingly? Both theſe- 

nt be a eee, 


ents, he livad, and 


N 
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fort to Adam under His affliction, that his de- 
Ceeaſed ſon was with God, and chat the ſurvivor 
had time and opportunity to make his peace, 
and obtain a future ere by forrow wig 
amendment. . 
Before the flood, Enoch was trenſfted) 250 
was not, for God took him ere he had lived 
| half his days; which, if God had not res 
moved him to a better place and a happier c co | 
dition, would have been an untimely death to 
this world, and not, as we are told it was, a 'Y 
reward of his walking v, with God, 12 his jog . 
Platy virtue 
God promiſed to Abraham thee bis FR ms L 
| whom he had received miraculouſly in his old 
age, ſhould be the father of a numerous poſte- 
rity. Afterwards he commanded him to ſacri- 
fice this ſon. The ſeeming inconſiſtency of 
this command and this promiſe was at firſt 
ſight a difficulty; but it was in reality the ſo- 
lution of all difficulties; for the only method | 
by which Abraham could reconcile the one 
with the other, was a ſuppoſition that God, 
| who could not deceive, or-break his covenant, 
- | would raiſe up Iſaac from the dead. By this 
_ perſuaſion, as the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews truly obſerves, he was ſupported and 
ani- 


— 
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35 , 


weed Thie was his faith, for which . 


„ 


never. ſeen or heard, of an example of a elo 
rection. 7 


7292 


11 


man is compoſed, and which are diſſipated 


after death, may poltibly meet again, ſaid the | 
Epicureans, i in the endleſs revolutions of future 
ages, by : the power of Time ang Chance, and 


may again become a living man: but the con- 


ſciouſneſs and recollection once loſt and one 


e Nec, k materiam Sr tallegeri it Stas, 4 

Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegei it, ut ſita nunc ic eſt, | 

es iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vitæ, e 

Pertineat quicquam tamen ad nos id quoque factum, 458 
Anterrupta ſemel cum ſit fepetentia noſtra £ 

Et nune nil ad nos de nobis attinet, ante 

Qui fuimus, nec jam de illis nos affcit angory 


Quos de materia nofita nova ferat ætas. 
Pee” 73 Lacclias in. 8 * 


1 Vu. 8 5 are 


tay his beloved id, 1250 chat e had 
ty 41] ez. Yr] * 


"Abt then lev that God bo of bal : 


that death was the diflolution 5 it, a : 
a reſurrection or reſtoration to life to be 4 nas 
> tural impoſſibility. . The Particles of which a 
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are loſt to all eternity ; ; and therefore a man 
can never become the ſame perſon again. 
When God called Abraham, he made him 
ſingular and magnificent promiſes: I am thy 
ſhield, and thy reward ſhall be exceeding great, 
The fame promiſes were repeated to Ifaac and 
to Jacob. But how were theſe promiſes ful- 
filled to them? They did indeed receive tem- 
poral bleſſings, a numerous family, and wealth, 
and ſome ſignal deliverances; but theſe bleſ- 
ſings were blended with many evils. They 
| had feveral domeſtic troubles, they were often 
expoſed to ill uſage, they had no ſettled home, 
no lands of their own, except a grave, a field 
which they purchaſed for a burying place, 
but wandered about as ſtrangers and fojourners, 
and then left this world, in which Jacob teſti- 
fies that the days of his pilgrimage had been 
few andevil, and in which they had found no 
ſuch thing as true happineſs. DO nt: 
Natural it was and obvious to conclude from 
this that ſo great and magnificent promiſes of 
God were to be made good to them in a more 
illuſtrious manner, that they did not terminate 
in flocks and 2 in herds, and in a fruitful coun- 
try which their poſterity was to enjoy, but that 


vhen this ſhort life with its unfatisfactory 
pleaſures 
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pleaſures and with its various evils was over; 
they dwelt with in his kingdom. 5 
Aſter theſe ot mein were dead, God fays 
to Moſes that he is the God of Abraham, and 
of Iſaac, and of Jacob. When God is fald to 
be the God of atiy perſon; it meatts, to be his 
protector and his benefactor. I will be their 
God; that is; I will be f good and gfaciois 
unto them. When therefore God ſays; I ami” 
the God of Abraham; Iſaac, and Jacob; and 
tliat after they were dead, it is a proof that at 
their death they did not ceaſe to exiſt, for then 
all relation between them ad God would 
Have ceaſed, becauſe God is not the God of 
nothing, of that which was and is not; it is 
alſo a proof that God was and is their beriefacs 
tor, and the rewarder of their obedietice, 
4 God sis not aſhamed to be called their God; 
which implies that if nothing had been meant 
by it beyond this world, this promiſe of God's 
being their God would have fallen ſhamefully 
ſhort of what it ſeemed to import. And this I 
conceive to be the true reaſon why our Saviour 
lays ſo much weight upon this promiſe, as to 
pitch upon it for the proof of the reſurreCtion ; 


f See Le Clerc, on Gen. xvii. 18, 
* Hebr, xi. 16. 


„ that 
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that is, of, a future ſtate, of happineſs in another 
world. 2 Tillotfon v. TH Re A 
| When the bg af; Sodom and hs 
neighbouring cities: had offended God by their 
wicked deeds, he reſolved to deſtroy them; and 
we are told that there were not even ten righ- | 
teous perſons to be found amongſt thoſe profli- 
gate people: but without queſtion there muſt 
have been ſome hundreds of children, Who 
were in a ſtate of innocence ; and yet they 
all periſhed i in a moment with: their Wigkeg La 
rents. 5 11 
When wok ad; is 3 * . | 
divine: puniſhments, amongſt the plagues which 
were inflicted upon them, one was the death 
of all the firſt- born. As they had deſtroyed 
the young children of the Iſraelites, ſo, God 
dealt with them according to the law of retalia- 
tion, and deſtroyed their children. But moſt 
of theſe children had committed no offence to 
bring down this evil upon themſelves. 
In the wilderneſs, Corah, Dathan, 2 Abi. 
ram rebelled againſt Moſes and againſt God, 
and came out and ſtood in the door of their 
tents, aud their wives, and their ſons, and 


h Serin. 14. Vol. II. 
i See Le Clerc on Gen. xix. 


their 
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thieir little children, Land the earth fwallowed | 
them up; they and all that appertaiheFto them 
went down alive into tt 2213 
In the wars which the people of: Iſrael 
| r with the Canaanites and ſome other na- 
tions, they flew all the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men, and male children; r and this was done * 
divine command. „ RC OY 
If any city of the mitelites ſhould be Suey: 
of idélatry, the nation was ordered to deſtroy 
= on. place, and every creature that lived there. 
When Achan had ſtolen ſome of the ſpoils 
which were devoted to the Lord, Joſhua and 
all Iſrael took him, and his ſons, and his 
daugliters, and all that he had, and Toned 
them, and burnt them with fire. 
Saul was ſent to deſtroy the Amalekites; 40d | 
the commandment of God was, 0 and ſmite 
Amalek, and ſpare them not, but t lay man ao 
woman, infant and ſuck ling 
When the * children of the inhabitants 16 
Bethel mocked the Prophet Eliſha, he curſed 
them in the name of the Lord, and there came 
forth two ſhe · bears, and tare forty-two chil- 
dren of them. e e op cob ae 
k 5 Kings ii. 24. where ſee Le Clerc. | SGT 
t Joſephus hath omitted this ſtorr ag. 
U 3 „„ hs 
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In theſe and many, gther inftances, we ſec 
the guilty. and. the. innocent involved. i in tha 
ſame deſtruction hy the expreſs command or 


hy the miraculous power. of God. Upon the 
ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, there is no diffi. 


 culty in this; for God, who is the God of 


thoſe that are dead to men, can adjuſt all ſuch 
inequalities of proyidence in another world ; ; 


hut without this ſolution it ſeems impoſſible 
to reconcile it with the divine Juſtice or good 
neſs. 

God gave the Low to the Iſraelites by Moſes, 
and in that law promiſes, as well as threat. 


_ pings, which literally interpreted were merely 


temporal. But the Law, if it added no proofs. 
of another ſtate, yet ſurely could not take 
away the cauſes which good men, from other 


indications had to hope and expect it, nor ex- 
tinguiſh the light of Neaſon, that Lamp of 
Sod, which guides every careful and wiſe and 


unprejudiced | inquirer, and giyes him 0 diſtant 


view of another and a better ſtate. ; 


„% + *%; + + 


be. is . cm > Ye are the . of the 


m Deuter. XIV. 1. 


Solon, and from him the Romans in the 8 Tables, made 
laws of the fame kind. Plutarch, Solon. Cicero de L. II. 26. 


Lord 
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Lord your God: ye ſhall not cut you rſelves, 
nor make any baldneſs between Tour eyes for 
the dea k 

p God would not permit them to imitate the 


exceſſive lamentations and the frantic beliavi- 


our of the Gentiles at their funeral rites. And 
this ſeems to have been a direction to them, 
not to ſorrow like men without hope, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes | it, but to CAPS another ſtate 
beſides, the preſent. . by FE 

Joſhua* ſays to Achan ; My ſon, give glory 
to the LordC God of Iſrael. 

Hence may be collected, as Ne * 
ſerves, ſome. expectation of the ſoul's continu- 
ance after death; for by what other motive 
could chis miſerable man be induced to confeſs 


a capital, crime, for which he and all his fa- I 


mily were doomed to inevitable deſtruQion ? 


It appears to have been an opinion amongſt the 


Jews that the pardon « of ſuch crimes could, be 


obtained of God by ingenuouſly confeſſing 
them, and patiently, undergoing the death | 


which the Law required, - 


* Spacer Leg, Hebr. L. ii. e. 19. § 2. 
N vit. 19. 
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| 5 75 and. three daughters.” 
ſuddenly and. miragulouſly., 


NE or 

In the beginning of the book, of Job ye read 
that he had feven thouſand ſheep, and three 
thouſand camels, and . five hundred yoke of 


oxen, and five. hyndred lle alles, and ſeven 


** "Sg \/ 51 


He loſt al thele 


5 11 


In the end of the book we "read that tad, to 
recampenſe his piety aud x patience; gave Bf 


£7 EP 


twice. as much as he had before... 8⁰ the Lord 


blefſed the latter end of Joh more than his be- 
ginning; for he had fourteen thouſaulil ſheep, 


and ſix thouſand camels, and a thouſand yoke 


of oxen, and a thouſand ſhe-afſes; and he lived, 

after he was reſtored 0 a ſtate of pioſperity, | 
an hundred, and forty years,” Which probably 
way twice, the number of days which he had 


ſeen before his afflitions. He had alſo ſeven ſons 


and three daughters, KY 
The ſacred Writer is particular | in enume- 


rating theſe double bleſſings, | and in obſerving 
that he had not the double number of children, 


but only juſt as many as he had loſt; and this 
ſeems to be an indication that the dead do not 
ceaſe ta exiſt, _ 


p AI dit Dens duplicia, De poſſeſſionibus inte!li,e, non de liberis. 


Celan reddun: Hebrat, quza & ber priores ei manebant apud 
Deum.  Cretus: | | 


Suppoſe 


= eppes that re bei ſand Rate, ws that 
the children of Job were in an happy condition, 
he then received juſt the double, counting 
thoſe "who" were alive, and thoſe who were 
dead. But on the contrary ſuppoſition, Job 
who had the double of every thing elſe, had 
only the ſame of that which was the moſt va- 
luable and deſirable. Upon the whole there- 
fore there 1s reaſon to think that this circum- 
ſtance was inſerted in the hiſtory of Job, to 
confirm, or to inſinuate at eaſt the doctrine of 
another and a better life. $7390 1] 
Suppoſe the book of Job to ib an. lege 
a parable, or moral fable, yet the remark 
which we have made will ſtill hold good; for 
in a parable, if it be one, the due proportion 
between the loſs ae e een e ſhould: mien 
obſerv ed. 
Beſides; Unleſs Job coal cet inaſels 
with the reflection that his dead children were 
in another and a better ſtate, his having even 
twice or thrice the number given. to him would 
not have compenfated the loſs of thoſe who 
had periſhed; and the remembrance of the ſud- 
den and untimely deſtruction of all his poor | ; 
young ſamily would. have been a perpetual 


fpunta'n of ſorrow, embittering the pleaſures 
of 
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of his proſperous condition; and for the truth = 
of this we may appeal to every parent. Sheep 
and oxen, and gold and filver may be loſt and 
retrieved again, for one ſheep and one piece of 
money is as good as another of the ſame value: 
but the loſs of a hopeful child in the flower 
ef his age is eternal and irretrievable, unleſs 
there be a fair preſumption that his departure 
hence is to his advantage. 
In the firſt. book of Samuel we read that 
Saul went to a woman who had a familiar 
ſpirit, and deſired her to raiſe the ghoſt of 
Samuel, and converſed, as he imagined, with 
the ſpirit of that Prophet; from which account 
thus much may undoubtedly: be concluded, that 
Saul, though he was no religious prince, be- 
lieved the continuance of the foul after death, 
| and that conſequently it was the common opi- 
nion in his time. | 
From this ſtory thus much at leaſt may 
be proved, that the Jews, as well as other 
caſtern people, did at that time believe the im- 
j ortality. of the ſoul: and this perhaps is the 
peſt proof that tlie Old Teſtament! affords, to 
hew that the ancient Hebrews were not with- 
ut hopes after death. Le Clerc. 


The 
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The conceſſions of Grotius and Le Clere are 
the more to he noted, becauſe they inclined to 
the opinion that little concerning a fut ate 
was to be found in the Old Teſtement. 
In Leviticus it is ſaid; 5 
Regard not them that Have cumiliar rt 
neither ſeek wal ward. N e 


60 „Thou alt 1 Wee n wi, and ſhalt 
ſpeak out of the ground, and thy ſpeech ſhall 
be low out of the duſt, and thy voice ſhall be 
as one that hath a familiar ſpirit, out of the 
ground, and Shy ſpeech ſhall whilpor out os the 
duſt.” 
1 4 WOES paſſages, et with FR } 
ſtory of Saul, it appears that the Magicians 
were ſuppoſed to raiſe the dead, and the ſouls to 

anſwer them in a low and aden intelligible. 
voice. Vf 

| Now in all times and me wherebeyer 
there was an opinion of ſpirits good and evil, 
and of their operations, and of the evocation 
of the dead, there muſt have been, as the 

Fay of it, a general perſuaſion that the 
| foul ſurvived the body. The arts indeed of 


4 See Le Clere on Levit. xix. 31. and on  Jaich Xxix. 4. and 
Vitringa on Iſaiah i ii. 6. XXIX, 4. 


7 magicians 
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magicians might be tricks and Iluſions; but 
the doctrine itſelf of another Iife was ſo conifor- 
mable to the' hopes and to the feaſon of man- 
kind, that it muſt have met with a wide recep- 
tion both from the learned and from the un- 
learned. nnn 3 a TOS 

We are ae by Greek Hiſtorians that the 
Agyptians believed the immortality of 'the 
foul, and that this notion was extremely 7 an- 
cient among them; and we know from ſacred 
hiſtory that in the time of Moſes they were a 
great and a learned nation, and that they had 
their magicians, which is alſo a proof that they 
believed the exiſtence of ſpirits and inviſible 
agents. The children of Iſrael had dwelt long 
with them, and had a ſtrong inclination to 
adopt their notions and ways. If the Iſraclites 
had not received the doctrine of another ſtate 
by tradition from their own anceſtors, yet in 
all-probability they would have taken it from 
the Agyptians, fince it is a notion which all 
men are naturally diſpoſed to entertain, being 
all inclined to hope and to fear e be- 
u the grave. | 

It is faid of Sbiomdu, in the firſt book of 
Kivige, that his wiſdom excelled the wiſdom 
1 all the children of the eaft country, and all 


the 
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che wiſdom of AÆgypt. But if the Ægyptians 
admitted a future ſtate, and Solomon admitted 

it not, it muſt needs be owned that in this re- 
ſpect the wiſdom of the Ægyptians ſurpaſſed 

not a little the wiſdom of Solomon. 
The Chineſe empire ſeems to have been one 
of, the moſt ancient, and alſo the faſt that was 
corrupted by groſs idolatry and image - worſhip. 
For a long ſeries of ages they had no commu- 
nication with other nations, except perhaps 
ſome of their near neighbours. They who 
have given us: the moſt accurate account of this: 
people aſſure us that from the remoteſt anti- 
quity they believed in one ſupreme God, many 
inferior ſpirits or Angels, the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the happineſs, of the righteous: 
after death. Hence it may be ſuppoſed that 
this was the religion of mankind at the time 
when colonies were firſt planted in various parts 
of the earth. That whilſt the Chineſe retained 
theſe doctrines, the Hebrews ſhould have loſt 
them, is altogether improbable. | 

In the ſecond: book of Kings we 0 chat 

God took up the prophet Elijah into heaven, 
and that his ſucceflor Eliſha raiſed to life the, 
ſon of the Shunamite, as Elijah had before 
wiſe the ſonof the widow of Zarephath ; and» 
e that 
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that « Eliſha died and was buried, and the 
bands of the Moabites invaded the land. And 
as they were burying a man, they ſpied a hand, 
and they caſt the man into the ſepulchre of 
Eliſha: and when' the man was let down and 
touched the bones of Eliſha, he revived and 
ſtood up on his feet.“ 

Nothing is more evident than ahi theſe mi- 
racles ſupported in a particular manner the im- 
portant doctrine of a future ſtate, The moſt 
ignorant and obſtinate, if they were to behold 
a righteous man and an illuftrious prophet ta- 
ken up into heaven, and the dead raiſed to life, 
would be inclined to conclude that there was 
another ſtate beſides this, and that the ſoul doth 
not periſh and ceaſe to be when death ſeparates 
it from the body; and «he wiſe and learned 
would make the ſame concluſtons. We may 
therefore ſuppoſe that after thefe ſignal miracles 
this doctrine was more fully confirmed, and 
received with greater aflurance by the Jews. 
And indeed it wanted ſuch confirmation at that 
period. Times of great wickedneſs and of as 
great calamities enſued; the ten tribes were 
diſperſed and carried away, to return no more, 
and the remaining Jews of the tribe of Judah, 
during the Baby lonian captivity, were baniſhed 


from 
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from the land of promiſe, caſt into an idola- 
trous country, reduced to a low ſtate, and lay 
under ſtrong temptations. to quit their religion 
for worldly advantages, and could have little 
elſe than the hopes of a better world to ſup- 
port them under their diſtreſs, and to keep up 
their faith and their confidence in Gd. 

In thoſe days lived Cyrus, that great and vir- 
tuous prince, who, as Xenophon informs us, 


made a ſpeech at his death to his friends and 


family, in which he expreſſed his belief and 
hope of the ſoul's immortality. This illuſ- 

trious King ſhewed kindneſs to the captive 
Jews, and ſet them free; and he had the 
honour to be mentioned with praiſe in the holy 
Scriptures and to be propheſied of by name. It 
1s thought by * Grotius that he acquired the no- 
tion of the immortality of the ſoul, in ſome 
meaſure, from the Jews, as likewiſe the doc- | 
trine of one God, maker of heaven and earth. 
In thoſe days: alſo lived Daniel and Ezechiel, 


in whoſe prophecies are contained ſome: intij- 


mations of a future ſtate, e * 
of the righteous in that ſtate. 
Auguſtin and other F athers ahem 
| that even under: the Rn of the ho 


1K On — xlv. 5 


8 9 
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there were religious perſons who hoped for 
better than mere worldly and tranſitory bleſ- 


ſings. But, ſay they, this they learned, not 


from the Law, but from the Patriarchs, to 
whom God by many indications had 3 
encouragement to expect higher rewards; a- 
mongſt which indications this is none of hs 
leaft, that many excellent men found very little 
happineſs and proſperity in this world; an ar- 
gument upon which the Writer tothe Hebrews: 
largely inſiſts. ' The ſame Fathers add, that 
the temporal good things promiſed in the Law ].n 
of works were emblems and figures of the 
bleſſings which ſhould Ls the Law of 
roy Spirit. 
That the people dubing the Sn cap- 
tivity might not apoſtatize from their religion, 
the prophet Daniel firſt, and after him Eze- 
chiel, made uſe of the word ring again, a 
word ambiguous indeed, ,but ſuppoſed to. con- 
tain in it ſomething very great and defirable. 
And the wiſer jews thought it expedient, by 
affizipg a ſublimer ſenſe to the words of Da- 
niel, to fortify the people againſt temptations, 
by propounding the hopes of a more glorious 
ſtate to thoſe who ſhould loſe the preſent life 
for the ſake of God: which doctrine then 
9 2 „ began 
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began to be brought to light, and taught in 
expreſs words. Nor was the immortality of 
the ſoul only then propounded and received, 
but alſo a reſurrection, or a certain recuperatioh - 
of the body, as it manifeſtly appears from 
Hebr. xi. and from As xxiii. 8. to which are 
to be added two remarkable paſſages from the 
Hiſtory of the Maccabees xi. 7. Grotjus*. 

« Whereas St. Paul, Hels xxvi. 6. ſtyles the 
reſurrection, the promiſe made to their fathers, 
and faith, the twelve tribes ſerved God in ex- 
pectat ion of it, this needs a little explication, 
becauſe many deny that any ſuch promiſe was 
made to the fathers, or can be found in the 
Old Teſtament. I therefore aſſert; | 
Firſt, that it is evident from the hiſtory of ; 
che Maceabees, &c. that the N did then be- 
lieve the reſurrection. 6 
Secondly, that they conceived this 3 was 
built upon the covenant of God made with 
them, and the promiſe of God made to them.— 

Thirdly, that they had juſt reaſon, both 
from the Law and the Prophets for this hope. 
From the Law, for thence our Saviour proves 
the reſurrection —. From the Prophets; the 
words of Daniel being theſe; Many of them 
Fr s On att, v. 20. hb | 
Vor. VII. that 
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that "Net In the 22 all aba, ſome to dvtrian- 
159 life, und ſome to everlaſting conſuſton. Where 
note, that though men in miſery and affliction 
afe ſometimes faid to ſit or dwell in the daft, 
yet oi zabedoſcs they that hep in the duſt doth 
always fignify they that die, and hath no 
other ſenſe in ſcripture. And though men 
that fit in the duſt may be raiſed out of that 
afflicted into a comfortable ſtate, yet ſeeing 
they mult ſhortly die, they can in no propriety | 
of ſpeech be faid to ariſe to /ife ternal. I wor - 
forþ the G od of our fathers, faith St. Paul, be- 
Neving all things that are written in the Law 
and in the Prophets, having hope that there ſhall 
be a refurreflion both of the juſt and of the unjuſt. 
—7 ſay nothing bit what is contained in the Law 
and in the Prophets, that Chriſt fhall be the firſt, 
EC a ee pEKpLN, of thoſe tbat rife from the 
dead; plainly infinuating that the reſurrection 
of others after Chriſt was contained in the 
Law and the Prophets, Hence the Apoſtle 
tells us that the champions of the Jewiſh 
Church all died in faith, in | vxpeRtzzion of a 
better reſurrection. 
This hope was rightly built upon the cove- 
nant of God j that he would be their God—and 
1 he 


- 
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he was therefore called their God, becauſe he = 


had prepared for them an heavenly city — | 


bring them into Paradiſe, — 


Laſtly, this ſeems evident from the nature of pe EE 
the thing; for God being the Father of our 


ſpirits, which are immortal, it is abſurd to 
think his promiſes to the obedient ſhould relate 


only to this preſent life, and yet he ſhould en- 


gage them to be faithful to the death, and ſuffer 


| here the worſt of evils for his fake ;- fince if 


they had only hope in this life, they muſt of 

all men be moſt miſerable,” Whithy*, 

There i is a ſublime and beautiful paſſage in 
Haiah *, where the dead kings and princes are 


Jelfeliod as coming forth to meet the king of 


Babylon, and inſulting over him. 
Hell from beneath is moved for thee, even 


all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raiſed 


.-wÞ from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
tions. All they ſhall ſpeak and ſay unto thee, 


Art thou alſo become weak as we? art thou 


become like unto us?“ 
; [ On Alt, xxvi. 6, « C. xiv. 


X 2 Eze- 


A Meſſiah was promiſed to them; and it was 
one of the fundamental articles of the Jews, 
that their Meſſiah ſhall raiſe the dead, 00 
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Ezechiel hath imitated Iſaiah, and fays 
that the King of AÆgypt with his people ſhould 


fall by the ſword, and deſcend into hell, into 
the place of the dead; and that other princes 
who had been cut off in war ſhould come about 
him, and ſpeak to him; and that he ſhould be 
comforted with the conſideration that he had 
ſo many companions who. had ſhared the ſame : 
fate. 


Now though 1 in a 1 or poetic fetch, 
every part is not to be urged as literally true, 


yet do theſe repreſentations fairly imply that it 


was at leaſt a vulgar opinion, that the ſouls of _ 


the dead went to ſome common receptacle, and 
continued to be and to act, and were neither 
deſtroyed nor ſenſeleſs. 9 


Beſides, The bulk of the Jews! believed, and 


were taught in the ſacred writings to believe 


the being of Angels and of evil Dæmons, that 


is, of ſpiritual agents, not united to groſs bo- 
dies, nor ſubject to the law of mortality. From 


this we may ſuppoſe that they believed the ſe- 


parate and the future exiſtence of the ſoul; for 
theſe two opinions ſo conſtantly go together, 


thar no nation, and perhaps no man ever be- 


lieved the one who did not believe the other, 


4 3 ” 


'The 
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The Sadducees rejected both, as dee chat 
they muſt ſtand or fall together. 1 1 74 


Afterwards, in the Apocryphal writers, ge. 
rerhÞ paſſages occur which moſt clearly and 
confeſſedly denote their belief of a life to come; 
and examples are there recorded of Martyrs who 
were tortured, and laid down: their lives, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might obtain 
a better reſurrection. It hath been alſo ob- 
ſerved that the word ſometimes uſed by thoſe 
writers for death, is a word which meaneth 
departure or v or geing out, and that it was one 


y "OY Vicar. fuiſle hon genus loquendi, Hellenifi, ab | 
aliis abunde oftenſum eſt. Sed et apud Latinos exitus et exceſſus pro 
morte paſſim occurrunt. Poteſt hzc locutio iis annumerari, quæ 
vetuſtiſſinam de animarum immortalitate traditionem conſignant, 
cujus generis 9 obſervatæ ſuot a | Tertulliano —Grotins ya Luc. 
IX. 31, 

Many examples are collected by Weiſtein, in his notes on this 
verſe, and by Whitby. . 

Matt. ix. 24. - ον h-, * Koide OI nul 
Menander de mortuo. Hz autem locytiones, ut et quod mortuos 
lud ncpers aut llanagſras vocabant, et quod Tertullianus apud Roma- 
nos antiquitus uſurpatum ſeribit, ABiit, et reverti debet, veſtigia eſſe 
videntur antiquiſſimæ traditionis oppoſita Sadduczis, quorum ſen- 
tentiz faviſſe videtur Jairi domus. Grotius. 

Tertullian (cited here by Grotius) who catches at any ching that 
ſeems to make for his purpoſe, urges this argument in his book De 
Te . Hans, p· 83. Si de aliquo Janpriden dfundlo, e de 
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of thoſe expreſſions by which the old tradition 
of the ſoul's immortality was preſerved. The 
ſame hath. been obſerved of the phraſes uſed ; in 
the old Teſtament of men being gathered to 
their fathers; and it hath alſo been remarked 
that this expreſſion is not uſed : in Seripture of 
wicked men, but of thoſe Who lived and died 
in the favour of God. 
Theſe expreſſions; whatſoever roſe naſe 
be affixed to them in after- times, ſeem to have 
ariſen at firſt from an opinion that the ſouls of 
the deceaſed repaired to certain manſions, that 
every nation and every family had their ſepa- 
rate diſtricts in that great world of the dead, 
and that they Who departed henee went to 
dwell with their own anceſtors. . Lucian, in 
the Necyomantia, feigning that he entered into 
the Acheruſian Plain, ſays, There we found the 
Demi: gods, and the Heroines, and multitudes of 
the dead, divided according to their nations and 


Vivo, quis reguirat, pre manu occurrit dicere, Abit j jam, et reverti de- 
bet, e. 

The common ſaying, 1 ſuppoſe, amongſt the Romans on this oc- 
caſion was only Abit; and what follows, et Feverti debet, i 18 Ter- 
tullian's own inference. 

Joſ. Scaliger ſays; Miit dicebant Antiqui, pro, mortuus , non 
quod ſperarent immortalitatem, ſed ob euphoni am.  Scaligerana, 
But why might it not be for both theſe reaſons ? 

" "® * Peters Deſert. on Job, p. * EY. 


!ribes 
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rien And indes they who believe that their 


better part is immortal have a ſtrong deſire im- 
prefſed upon their minds to viſit their friends 


and relations, and rhoſe illuſtrious perſons 
whoſe memory is held in veneration. If So- 


erates might have had his choice, he would 


bl 


have joined himſelf to the ſhades of the ancient 


Greeks, he who rejoiced to think that he ſhould _ 
perhaps converſe” with the ſouls of Orpheus, 
Heſiod, Muſæus, and Homer, and of thoſe 
es who had been men of ptobity and vir- 
tue. Ezechiel - ſeems to allude te this opi- 


nion, when he ſays, habe 1s Theres and all we 
W & c. Le Gere b. 


The word  Scheol Andes at a. 
uſually, *< the loweſt and inner mall parts of the 
earib; and this figurative deſcription in ! Ifaiah, | 
drefled' in poetic ornaments, is built upon an 


hypotheſis. received in thoſe days, that the 


fouls of men ſeparated from the body went to 


a vaſt ſubterrananeous region, the common re- 
ceptacle of the deceaſed, divided into various 
manſions, according” to the diſpoſitions and 
qualities of the perſons who were to inhabit 
them; that theſe ghoſts fill retained the ſha- 


e. XXxill. 22, ® On _ xv. 20 5 73 ieee pn vhs 
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dow and appearance of themſelves and of the 
character and ſtation in which they had acted 
upon earth. This region of the dead was calle 
by the Hebrews Scheol, by the. Greeks! Adus, by 
the Latins: Inſeri, by us, in old Engliſh, Hell; 
and at the entrance of this region or city there 
were gates ; whence Iſaiah mentions the gates 
of hell. This ſyſtem was received, amongſt 
the vulgar Jews, as it appears from the ory 
of Samuel's Ghoſt raifed by the Sorcereſs from 
below, and appearing in his uſual form and | 
habit. Judicious readers will diſcern; that either 
Saul was deluded by the woman, or the wo- 
man by Satan; but hence we. may collect what 
was the common opinion rapcerping: thi ſtate 
of the dead. rs N de e ELL . 
From this: ſtem, ahi in part muſt 3 
hee very ancient, were taken ſome expreſſior 
of holy men concerning the condition of the 
deceaſed ; as when Jacob, thinking that Jo- 
ſeph was ſlain e, ſaid, [pill go dozon to the grave, 
2 my fon. And the Pſalmiſt *; ; Thou haſt brought 
up my ſoul from the grave. And; Th hou. air 
not leave my foul in hell. And; The dead praiſe 
not the Lord, neither any that go down into ſilence. 


9 57 5 3 | 1 
£ Palm. XXX. 3. xvl. 10. cvv. 17. xciv. 17. WE 17 3 
4 % 4 b | D s + p And; 
* 
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c FRO My ſoul. bad almoſt " dwelt in ſilence. 
Theſe holy men by Scheol underſtood the recep- = 
tacle of ſouls ſeparated from. the body, whom 
vo ARcOunted ee a not e of 
I The * r was abe ay all civi- 
led nations, but at laſt was mixed with fa- 
bles, principally by the poets, who with their 
fictions corrupted the remains of the ancient 
Theology. I am perſuaded that the Greeks 
received it from the Agyptians,” whoſe doc- 
trine of Hades is expounded by Herodotus, in 
his account of king Rhampſinitus, whom the 
AÆgyptians reported to have viſited the regions 
of the dead, and to have returned back alive; 
as the Greeks alſo have feigned concerning 
their heroes. Homer, adopting this hy pothe- 
ſis, introduced it often in his poems, and was 
followed by others, but took it himſelf from 
Orpheus, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves. Plato, 
having in ſome meaſure pu rged it from poeti- 
cal figments, inſerted it in his philoſophical 
ſyſtem, and hence not only the Poets, but 
other learned and wiſe writers, both Greek and . 
Latin, borrowed their ſentiments and expreſſi- 
ons, when they had occaſion to ſpeak of the 
ſtate of the dead, &c. 85 1 
"+ Although 
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Although the New Covenant contains 4 
more expreſs revelation of eternal life than the 
ancient Diſpenſation, yet certain it is that this 
doctrine, even in thoſe times, was delivered 
and inculcated i in the Schools of the Prophets, 
as it appears moſt plainly from ſome of the 

Hymns and Pfalms, which were compoſed 

upon this very ſubject, not to inſiſt at . 
upon other proofs, &c.“ Vitringa s. 

In the Greek Tranſlation of the book * 
Job, the laſt verſe runs thus; So Job died, 
Being old and full of days; but it is written that he 
foal rife again awith Oy — the ns ras "_— 
* 

It appears alſo from the Epiſtle to the He- 
brews, and from ſome other ancient Jewiſh 
writers, that it was a prevailing opinion at all 
times amongſt the Jews, that God's promiſes 
to them of temporal bleſſings were to be un- 

derſtood in an higher ſenſe, and that the land 
of Canaan was a type of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and the promiſe of living in it for ever 
was a repreſentation of future Happineſs 1 in Fw 
life to come. 


| 1 On Jaiah XIV, g. XXXViii. 10, 11. 


1 
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1 We may: obſerve alſo that God, though he 
_ diſpenſed national rewards and puniſnments to 
the Jews: according to their national behaviour 
virtuous or vicious, yet with relation to parti- 
cular perſons often ſuffered one event to befall 
the righteous and the wicked, and good men 
to endure all kind of evil in this life, to ſhew 
that his promiſes to the obedient were not con- 
fined to temporal hea and ſhould be made 
good. hereafter. 8 
To which we muſt add, chin all the prophets, 
| who were raiſed up from time to time to in- 
ſtruc and reprove the people, aſſured them that 
God would not fail to make a proper difference 
between thoſe who ſerved him, and thoſe who 
ſerved him not; whence it ſeemed reaſonable 
to conclude that when it was not e in this 
lite, it would be made in another. 1 5747 
It is farther to be noted, that a+ Pagan 
outhers aſſure us that the Jews believed the 
ſoul's immortality ; and it is certain that in our 
Saviour's time the Phariſees, with the gene- 
rality of the people, believed the reſurrection 


of the dead, though 1 *¹ _ notions 
about it. 


3 Grotius on Mare. v. 20. xiv. 2. 3 
Le Clerc, H. Zercl. Proleg. i. 2. T 
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To theſe hopes which the perſons, of whom 
we have been ſpeaking, entettained of another 
life, as well as to the dictates of reaſon, is to 
be aſcribed the opinion of one ſupreme God, 
and of a future ſtate, which was diffuſed 
through the world in all ages, and was found 
in all nations, though corrupted with many 
fictions, and rejected by half, n _ | 
ignorant atheiſts. eat, 
If we ſuppoſe the Jews to W had no ex- 
pectation of another life, we muſt confeſs that 
hard was the condition of good men in thoſe 
ages. Take away the proſpect of futurity, 
5 though it may be granted that the nature of 
virtue aud vice would remain the ſame, yet 
the moſt prevailing motive to virtue, to the 
love and the fear of God, the beſt ſolution of 
the preſent diſorders which he permits, and 
the beſt ſupport and comfort under the evils of 
life would be taken away. It ſeems therefore 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe holy and inſpired per- 
ſons, patriarchs, and prophets, and martyrs, to 
have had no views beyond this ſhort and uncer- 
tain and calamitous life, for ſuch it was to 
many of them. . 
The notion that the Jews ever lived under 
an * providence extended to cach indivi- 
dual, 
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dual, is not eonceivable, becauſe the happineſs 
of man in this life depends not entirely upon 
his own condition * "betuviour,” wr n 
that of others alſo. 

This world hath ever been a ſtate of Gilde, 
in which good and evil are promiſcuouſly dif- 
tributed ; and many have been' exerciſed with 
heavy and laſting afflictions, eſpecially in times 
of wickedneſs and diſtreſs. Such was the con- 
dition of the Jews, as well as of other people. 
Several perſons are occaſionally mentioned, 
whoſe life ſeemed to have been a burden to 
them, and who might have been glad of a re- 
leaſe; and to them, without queſtion, multi- 
tudes might have been added who are not re- 
corded in hiſtory. But we find not that they 
took the obvious method of diſpatching them- 
ſelves; a method in behalf of which, if there 
were no future ſtate, many and very plauſible 
things may be ſaid. Life indeed is the gift of 
God, but-4t is given as a favour, and if it be- 

come an inſupportable evil, why ſhould not a 
man return it back again to the donor? This 
is faid upon a ſuppoſition that the ſoul and 
body periſh together; for if there be a life to 
come, the preſent ſtate is a ſtate of trial, a 
ſchool of diſcipline, and a paſſage to immor- 
_talitys 
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tality: and then out of reverence to our Creator, 
of faith and truſt in his wiſdum and goodneſs, 
aud for the ſake of ſetting a proper example eff 

reſignation and patience, and in humble hopes 
that he will remove us to a better condition, we 
ought to wait our appointed time, till alata call as | 
| hence and ſet us free, ; 

Job in all his calamities, and les bes was 
moſt dejefted and neareſt to deſpair, never talks 
of laying hands upon himſelf, nor do his 
wrangling friends hint ſuch an advice to him, : 

which is an argument that be and they thought 
it unlawful, and conſequently, that they enter- 
tained the belief of another ſtate. 

The ſtrain of piety and devotion which diſ- 
covers itſelf in the bocks of the Old Teſta- 


ment, and diſtinguiſhes them ſo emmently from | 


all ancient Pagan compoſitions, is a proof, and 
indeed a moſt convincing proof, to me atleaſt, 
that the Authors entertained hopes beyond he 

| preſent ſtate and ſcene of things. 

The facred Writers had as deep a: ſenſe of the 
emptineſs of human enjoyments, and of the 
vanity of the preſent tranſitory world, as any 

Pagan authors, and have deſcribed it with as 
much energy and eloquence. They obſerve 

that human life is a mere dream, a flecting 

ſhadow, 
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ſhadow, a ſickly flower that blobtns and fades 
in à day, that ſhort as it is, it is liable to be 
made ſhorter by many unforeſeen accidents, 
and that it is attended with a ſad variety of 
ſorrows and diſappointments. And yet the 
ſame writings overflow with the warmeſt ſen- 
timents of piety, repreſent God as the Father 
and Friend of the righteous, whoſe favour and 
loving kindneſs is better than all worldly bleſ- 
| ſings, better than life itſelf; to whom is due, 
not only the profoundeſt veneration, but the 
 fincereft love; wha is the object of faith and 
truſt and reliance, and to obey whom is the 
trueſt wiſdom. A language by no means ſuit- 
able to the doctrine of the ſoul's mortality, 
and which could only proceed from the lips, 
| bat never from the heart of one who had no 
hopes beyond the grave! If our days be ſhort, 
and expoſed to many evils, and death cloſes up 
the poor tranſitory ſcene, the conſequence 
would be irrefiſtible, that life is a triflle hardly 
worth the accepting, and that the condition of 
man Was in ſome meaſure and in ſome reſpects 
worſe than that of the beaſts ; for theſe have 
no thoughts of things to come, and enjoy the 
preſent without any hopes and fears; but man 
18 Pagyed with deſires of immortality, deſires | 
. which 
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which ſhould not dwell in a creature made only 
for a few day s. Where then would be the mo- 
tive for gratitude, truſt, piety, and devotion ? 
He to whom ſo little had been given, could 
love but little. What ſhould inflame his affec- 
tions, and excite in him ſuch lively ſentiments 
of the immenſe kindneſs and goodneſs of God? 
Who ever heard of ſuch a thing as a devout 
Epicurean? The thought of periſhing ſoon, 


and of being ſtruck out of the liſt of God's 


creatures, would caſt a damp as cold as death 
upon all his attempts towards devotion ; and 


the nearer he drew to his fatal end, the leſs re- 


gard he would have for his Creator. All that 
he could do would be to arm himſelf with ; 
: {tubborn reſolution, and endeavour - to reſign 
. with a good grace what would be ſoon taken 
from him; but zeal for the honour and glory 
of God, a religious ſorrow for his offences, a 
deſire to pleaſe his Maker, pious love and de- 
vout ſupplication, theſe affections could | never 
take up their abode in his breaſt, 

In the hiſtory of the Kings of Ifrael and Ju- 
dah we find that righteous perſons were im- 
pritoned, baniſhed, perſecuted, flain by wicked 
and idolatrous rulers. They ſuffered for their 
religion, and for the cauſe of God, and were 
Confalſges 
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Can feſlors or Martyrs; and without queſtion, 
if -theyowould have apeſtatized, or complied 
with the unjuſt commands of the governors 
and the majority, and violated the laws of 
God, they might haye eſcaped ſuch cruel 
uſage. This is another proof of a future ſtate, 
without the proſpect of which: there can be no 
great motive to endure ſuch ſufferings. The 
divine Providence Was particularly concerned 
either to deliver; thoſe: juſt. perſons; from the 
hands of the ungodly, or to make them a com- 

penſation in ſome other way; and ſince God 

did not perform the firſt, they had reaſon 0 
f pr ng the: tee, and to hope for things not 
1 is certain chat God will revrard and puniſh 
met: here or hereafter in a due proportion to | 
their bib ods. 
Na an equal and W 888 a8 
we obſerved before, never pręſided over the 
; Jews perſonally and invariably, but only. gene- 
rally and nationally. A proper difference was 
not made between men ſuitably to their be- 
haviour, and ſome offences were , puniſhed by 
God himſelf in a manner which muſt be 
thought very ſexere, if there were no future 
ſtate. Lot's wife looked back, contrary to 
Vor. VII. Y the 
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the Angel's s direction, and loſt her life for it. 


Nadab and Abihu, ſons of Aaron, for offering 


incenſe in an improper manner, that is, for a 
tranſgrefſion that was not malicious and delibe- 


rate, were killed by à fire which came. out 
from the Lord. Uzzab, becauſe he inadver- 


tently touched the ark, periſhed 1 in a moment; 
God ſmote him for his error, and he died. 
The inhabitants of Bethſhemeth, with bold 
curioſity, looked into the Ark, and God pu- 
niſhed feveral of them with ſudden death. 


The Prophet who was impoſed upon and de- 
luded by the old Prophet at Bethel, was ſlain 


by a lion. The children who reviled the Pro- 
phet Eliſha were torn to pieces by wild beaſts. 
They were probably the children of idolatrous 


parents; but they were children who perhaps 
hardly knew what they did. David committed 


greater crimes than theſe; but God forgave 


/ 


him, and accepted his repentance, Jonathan, 


a promiſing youth, and Joſiah, one of the beſt 


kings of Judah, came to an untimely end, and 
fell in battle. The ſons of Eli, profligate and 


deteſtable men, ſuffered no heavier puniſn- 


ment; they died in war. Jeremiah and other 


Prophets and good men lived in calamitous 
"Urs, and paſſed their days. in anxiety and 
8 trouble. 
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ve Manaſſeh, who filled the land with 
innocent blood, lived to repent, and reigned 
long, and died old and in Peace. 4 ; 
Upon the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, it is 
eaſy to juſtify theſe proceedings ; but if death 
put an end to our being, there is ſomething 7 
altogether unaccountal able in i this ſcheme of Pro- 
vidence. 3 

Princes and Prot, it hath been ſaid, 
muſt ſometimes ſuffer for the iniquity of the 
- people, and children for the fins of their pa- 
rents. Be it ſo: another life clears up all theſe 
irregularities and difficulties ; ; but nothing elſe 
can. It is no atis factory anſwer to one who 
endeavours ſincerely and diligently to ſerve God, 
chat the public utility and the honour of the 
divine laws require his afflictions, his miſery, 
and his deſtruction, whilſt worthleſs men live 
and proſper, or, at leaſt, fare 1 no worle than 

he. peta ch 
God will judge the world 1 in iphone, 
and all men muſt appear before him, and give 
an account of themſelves. This is the doc- 
trine of the New Teſtament: but hence it fol · 
lows that all men, either by reaſon or by reve- 
lation might have known this important truth, 
or at leaſt might have looked upon a life to 
Tx come 
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come as probable. We may fay then; either 
wicked Jews! in all ages could diſcover the rea- 
ſonablenefs of a time of judgment and retribu- 
tion, or they could not. If they could not, 
it ſeems hard that they ſhould undergo penalties 
to which they could not forelee themſelves ob- 
noxious : if they could, we cannot ſuppole that 
thoſe great truths were hidden from wiſe and 
good men which even the ſtupid and the wieked 
by a right uſe of their ee were ca- 
pable of diſcovering. 1 
Again: If Abraham and the Nn Aid 
Moſes and Joſhua, if Samuel and David, if 
pious Kings and Prophets believed another life, 
which is generally acknowledged, the conſe- 
quence is unavoidable that it muſt have been 
the common opinion amongſt the Hebrews. 
Did not theſe great and good men teach it to 
their own wives and children and domeſtics ? * 
or had they no intereſt at home, and no in- 
| fluence over their dependents ? | or was this 1 im- 
portant doctrine communicated | to a few chol- 
en perſons, like an Agyptian myſtery, under 
the ſeal of eternal ſecrecy? or was it of ſuch 
an ugly and uncomfortable nature, that none 
p could be brought to entertain it? or were the 
Hebrews ſo very differ rent from all the reſt of 
mankind, 
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mankind, that neither the innate love of im- 
mortality, nor reſpect for their Parents and ru- 
lers, nor even the vanity of i imitating illuſ⸗ 
trious men, which muſt always be 4 genteel 

and faſhionable thing, could have any effect 
upon t them? 5 
There are, beſides the proofs which we have 
given, ſeveral texts in the Old Teſtament, 
which may. indeed be thought capable of ano- 
ther and a lower ſenſe ; and yet without any 

violence done to the words, may as juſtly at 
leaſt be ſuppoſed to contain intimations of a fa- 
1 ture ſtate. Some of them 1 ſhall examine ; 
for to Produce them all would be an endleſs 

taſk. | 

David * ſays, 
yy thy preſence 15 fulneſs of j joys at „ th e 
hand there are pleaſures for evermore. 
We will conſider what theſe + words can 
mean, if they relate not to the kingdom of 
| heaven, They can mean no more than this ; 
It! is a great pleaſure to me, and to all good 
men, to dwell at Jeruſalem, where thy Ark, 
O God, is placed, and where thou art daily 
| worſhiped with ſacrifices, prayers, and hymns. 
® attending at thy houſe, 1 enjoy that unſpeak- 

* Pol " 
e | able 
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able delight which thou conferreſt upon thoſs = 
who love and hanour thee. 
Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe with were | 
ſpoken by one Who expected no future ſtate; | 
wie muſt needs ſay that he hath ſtrangely mag 
nified a ſmall matter, and drefled it up in moſt 
loft y terms. To dyell a few years, or days, 
in mount Sion, to viſit the Tabernacle con- 
ſtantly, to be well {killed 1 in a Law calculated | 
in ſome meaſure for a ſtubborn and perverſe 
people, for children in underſtanding and re- 
bels in diſpoſition, is repreſented as happineſs 
without meaſure and without end.. 
=; they are the words of a pious Iſraelite who 
expected another life, theſe objeAions will | in- 


| deed fall to nothing, and it muſt be owned 


that ſuch a man might juſtly ſpeak. in this 
ſtrong and lively manner of the pleaſure of 
worthiping God in the Tabernacle, as it was 
the way to happineſs 3 in this world and in the 
next. But then the point is gained, namely, 
that he entertained hopes of 12 hereafter 

with God. | 
Yet, though theſe words, in the mouth of 
one who had views dern the preſent world, 
may be interpreted, as We ſaid before, of the 
latisfaction which he four d in ſerving God 
after 
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after. the manner which God required, they | 


may perhaps relate to heaven, and perhaps bet- 


tet to heaven, than to the Tabernaele which 


was only a faint repreſentation of that throne 


and that kingdom of God, where the holy An- 


gels attend, and where they, with all righteous | 
perſons, ſhall: indeed find fulneſs of joy, and. 


pleaſures for ever, greater and more valuable 


than theſe or any words eee 
David! ſays, 


A. for man, his days. are as ab : 2 ah) the | 


| flower of the field, ſo he flouriſheth. For the 
wwind'paſſeth over it, and it is gone, and the place 


thereof ſpall know it no more. But the mercy of the 


Lord is from everlaſting to everl ging N them 


that fear him. 


Here, David, firſt, An ha vanity ad . 
ſhortneſs of this life, and of all its enjoyments; 
and, ſecondly, the everlaſting mercy of God to 


the Faithful in the other life. For the ever- 


laſting mercy of God, here ſpoken of, being op- 


poſed to the ſhort tranſitory. enjoyments of the 


| preſent life, muſt neceſſar ily ſignify the mercy 5 


and goodneſs of God to the Faithful in the 


other life, which is indeed the only everlaſting 


| m4 Hence Jeet Doctor law aa ackow. 


a Yo oo _— 
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ledged that this text peaks of tlie everlaſting 
happineſs of the righteous in the life fo come. 
And the Chaldee Paraphraft thus renders the 
latter part of the text; Bat the iterty of the Lori 
ts in this world, ind even in the world to cob, / upon 
them that fear bim.“ Bull w. 
In the book of Job, we find that good man 
; ſoitietjbiles overcome by his afflitions, and de- 


„ - 


1 


ſpairing to ſee an end of them. At other 
times he gets the better of his doubts, and ex- 
prefles a firm hope and confidetice in God. 
Though he lay nie, ſays he, yet avill ] truſt in 
him. And again, Oh that thou wouldft hide me 
in the grave, that thou wwouldft keep me ſecret, 
until thy wrath be Puſt, that ed 222 appoint 
me a ſet time, and remember me | Which Words 

ſeem to contain a ſuppoſition that God might 
ſhew favour to the dead, as well! as to the liv- 
ing. And again; J know that my Redeemer lweth, 
arid that he hall Rand at the latter day upon the 
earth; and though after my tin Worms ory 
this Kody, yet in my fleſh fall I ſee God. 
Ir hath been commonly ſuppoſed that Job | 
13 here declares his belief of a reſurrection at the 


m. Pal. I. Serm. viii. where he 3 to prove, 5 many 


pallages of Scripture, that life everlaſting was expetfed by good 
men under the Old Teſtament, 2 


* 
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" laſt day: forme think that he ſpeaks of u tem- 
poral deliveratice. The former of theſe opi- 

nions ſeems to be the more probable; but even 
according to the latter, the meaning of the 

words will amount to thus much; I know that 
God lives for ever, and I firmly believe that he 
will deliver me out of all my calamities. Let 
what will befall me more, if it be poſſible, than 
what I already ſuffer, let me be given up into 
the hands of wicked men, let them ſtrip my 
ſkin from my body, and pierce me through, 
yet I am confident that God will again raiſe me 
to a flouriſhing and happy ſtate. Even accord- PR 
ing to this interpretation, a perſuaſion is con- 
tained in the words, that God could ae. 
the dead to life, and that he would do it, 
rather than ſuffer afflicted integrity to loſe its 
reward. And thus the faith of Job was like 
the faith of Abraham, and he believed that 

God could raiſe the dead, though he had never 

ſeen or heard an example of it, 
It is to be particularly obſerved that Job's 

| calamities, all circumſtances taken together, 

are repreſented as preternatural, and that the 
hand of God was manifeſt in them. Therefore 

| his friends concluded that he muſt have been 

a great ſinner, and an artful hypocrite, to bring 


down 
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don ſuch extraordinary judgments upon him 
ſelf; and the doctrine of a future ſtate would by 
no means have cleared up the difficulty, and 
ſettled the diſpute between him and them. God 
ſays to Job; Have the gates of death been opened 
unto thee? or haſt thou ſeen the doors of the 2 71 0 
of death? 
Phat is, obs” Na thou where the | 
ſal reſides after death? and what is the con- 
dition of the righteous and the wicked, when 
they are gone hence ? Without knowing this, 
how canſt thou judge of the ways of Provi- 
dence? This ſeems to be the moſt - e 
8 ſenſe of the queſtion. 
In Deuteronomy God ſays, See now that V a 
oven I am he, and there is no God with me. 1 
Kill, and I make alive; 1 wound, and I heal. The 
Jame expreſſion 1 is found in the firſt book of 
Samuel ; The Lord killeth, and Wa alive: "I 
he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. | 
_ Theſe words may be thus explained; God, 
whole juſtice power and goodneſs are perfect, 
reduceth " either particular perſons, A whole | 
Be 4 this ſenſe Heſiod faith, | g 


f ce phi yup Beides, f fia 0 Bpidaila 3 bee. | 
"Peta 87 rte her wirthet, d Gece F 
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; nations, to the loweſt ſtate of adverſity, 7 the 
puniſhment of their ſins, or for 2 trial of their il 
virtue; and when he ſees it proper, can exalt 
them again. But they may as juſtly, I think, 
be interpreted in a literal manner ; Nothing is 
too hard for God; he can kill, and he can re- 
ſtore to a ſecond life. An ancient Jew, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be Joſephus, who wrote a 
book concerning the Maccabees, introduces the ; 
5 mother of the Seyen Sons who ſuffered martyr- 
dom, encouraging them with theſe, amongſt 
other words of the rigturfe 1 hill, and I make 
alive. | 
The Book of Eccleſiaſtes i 1s obſcure in many 
4 places ; but the Author uſeth ſome expreſſions 
which ſeem to favour the opinion of the ſoul's 
immortality; as when he fays, ſpeaking of 
death; Then ſhall the duſt return to the earth, as 
it was, and the ſpirit ſhall return to God who 
gave it. 
He declares more than once, that All is Va- 
nity and vexation of ſpirit ; from which un- 
comfortable obſeryation, 3 joined to ſome things 
which he ſays in other Nodes the doctrine of 
a future ſtate ſeems ſo naturally to follow, that 
it 1s ſtrange if he ſaw not a conſequence ſo 
+ ehrt jous. b 


Rejoice, 
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» Rejoice, ſays he, 0 young man, in thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the 
fig t of thine eyes; but know thou that for all 
the things God will bring thee into judgment. 
And again; I ſaid in my heart, God Hall Judge 
the righteous and the wicked. And again; God 
foal bring every work into Judgm ent, with every 
ſecret thing, whether it be . or cobelber it 
be evil. be 
-.- "THE Gören j is, what Solomon means 0 
this judgment of God, whether it be that God 
will in this world make a difference between 
the righteous, and the wicked, or whether he 
$ PRs of a future judgment? 

If we take theſe paſſages by themſelves, there 

1s perhaps no reaſon to extend them farther 
than this, that God will in the preſent world 

deal with men according to their deſerts; but 
if we compare them with many things which 
are ſaid in the ſame book, we ſhall find it not 
improbable that they relate to a future judgment 
as well as to a judgment in this life. 

* Solomon obſerves, that the ſcene of human 
| affairs affords only a melancholy proſpect; that 
| true happineſs is not to be obtained here below, 
and that he who expects any thing like it will 
find himſelf ſadly deceived ; that this life, con- 

4 ſidered 
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ſidered from firſt to laſt, hath nothing to make 


us fond of it. All is vanity and vexatioti of ſpirit. 


To this general aſſertion it might be replied, 
gar a good dod man, one who loves and fears God, 


muſt fleeds be happy. But, according to Solo- 


mon, religion itſelf will not conftantly' ſreure 
to us chis deſireable bleſſingnñ 8 


: - Becauſe the evils and Aifappointtents fic | 
exceed the good things and the pleaſures df life; 


Becauſe events fall out to men, neither ae 


wriling to their abilities, nor according to their 


deſerts, but e as time ay TDI 
determine; 3 
Becauſe piety is e Joinddn to ies 


ſity, and ſometimes is the pm big Mp nes a _ 


man” s ſufferings. | | 
| Now: if we coinpite this Sith de asu. 


tions in the ſame bock, that God ſhall bring 
every work into judgment, we ſhall not find; a 
way to reconcile theſe Ws, wut: n 


to a futute ſtate. | | 


Beſides; nottrithltanding tie l events ; 


which the unconſtant courſe of the world. pro- 


duceth, Solomoii-pronounces that it is true wiſ- 


dom and a man's. intereſt to be good, to fear 


God, and to keep his commandrhents; which 


aſſertions alſo ſeem not to agree well together, 
Beo! unleſs 
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unleſs we ſuppoſe a life after this, and in it 2 
reward for the obedient. Theſe things may 
well incline us to think that when Solomon 
ſaid that God would bring every work into 
judgment, his meaning was, that God would do 
it either in this world or in another : in favour 
of which opinion this may be added, that St. 
Paul, fpeaking of the day of judgment, ſays; 
God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men, ſhall bring 
70 light the hidden things of darkneſs, and make 
manife feſt the counſels of the heart vos muſt appear 
before Chrift—that every one may recerve—accords 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad. Theſe words ſeem copied from Eccleſi- 
aſtes ; God ſhall bring every work into judgment, 
with « every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or 
evhether it be evil, Which affords room to 
conjecture that the Apoſtle might think the 
words of Solomon not reſtrained to a temporal 
judgment, but capable of an higher ſenſe, 
 Tfaiah fays*; He will ſwallow up death in 
 viflory, and the Lord God will 1 5 away tears 
1 ow all faces. 
This may relate to a deliverance of the 
Church and the ſervants of God from perſecu- 
tion, and to happier days when inſolent tyrants 
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ſhould 
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thould put no more of them to death. in a 


more exalted and a fuller ſenſe, it may be ex- | 


_ tended to a reſurrection to life eternal; and fo 


St. Paul applies it, in his 1 Epiſtle to * 
Corinthians r. ; 1 055 i 


Ilalah ſays 4; Surely this . FM 205 11 | 


e From you . till yon die. The Chaldee Pa- 


raphraſt; 4 you die the ſecond death; which 
though it ſeems not a right interpretation, yet 


ſhews the Tranſlator's ſenſe of a future ſtate, 
Who introduceth this doctrine upon all occa- 
ſions, and who is thought by ſome to have lived 


at the beginning of the ſeeond e wy | 


hors earlier. 

Iſaiah ſays ; The 3 perifbeths BY no 
man layeth it to heart; and merci ful men are takes 
aray, none confidering that the ri ;ghteous is taken 
away from the evil to come. He ſhall. enter int 


1 


peace : : they Shall reft in their e each one walt * 


8 in his uprightneſs. l 7 
Obſerve that the death of the Sehen is Dh 

repreſented, not as an evil, but as a fayour* ; and 

1 Cor. xv. gl. 0. Wii. 14. C. ü. 1. 


g Some perhaps will reply chat it is "beter 1 not. | to 2 , than 


Ui in Ts and pain. 
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Felix worte tua, neque in hunc ſerwata dolorem! 


4 day old Erander, at the death of his ſon. A; poor an 


this, a a ſlander comfort for the e of God! 5 05 
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that if the peace into which they enter is a ſtate 
of eternal inſenſibility, the wicked enjoy it no 
leſs than they, nor ĩs here any thing ſaid to the 
advantage of piety. This ſeems to be a very 
Tong argument for our purpoſe, '' 1i14/ 
Again, Iſaiah ſays ; Thy dead men ſhall bive 5 
Herbe with my dead body fhall they" ariſe. 
Aale and ſing, ye that dwell in the duſt, for 
thy dew is as the dew of Bere, r. he e 
hall caſt out the deadld. 

Theſe words are interptgtod) by che © Jewiſh 
Doctors of a real reſurrection. They may con- 
tain a prophecy that the Jews ſhould expe- 
rience the greateſt calamities, and be brought 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and afterwards ſhould be 
delivered from all theſe evils, and reſtored to 
temporal proſperity. But particular notice 
 thoukd be taken that the expreſſions denoting 
theſe calamities and theſe deliverances are all 
expreſſions which literally interpreted mean a 
real death, and a real reſurrection from the 
Aead, and ſeem to have been uſed by the ſpirit 
of God on purpole to raiſe in the minds of good 
men a hope and a belief that they who ſuffered 
for the ſake of God and of rehgion ſhould be 
amply rewarded for their conſtancy, and raiſed 
wp. to a ſtate of bliſs and glory.by the almighty 


power 


2 i of God. For this reaſon. 1 e 10 Bro- 5 


phets were influenced by the divine Spirit to 
chuſe this ſublime and majeſtie language, and 1 
to repreſent God's Poprer and goodneſs in terms 

which might lead righteads perſons to expect 
that theſe promiſes: would be accompliſhed in 

an extraordinary manner; a manner worthy. of 
God, and not poorly confined- to things tet 


no future ſtate; the proſperity of a few years 
upon this earth of urs is ſo, very à trifle, ſuch, 
a ſhadow of nothing, ſuch a vanity: of vanities, . 
that it would ill deſerve the grandeur and mag 
oy ieee of de which the ſaered Me 


N What; is man, flaps David, - that «thou art So 

Jul of him? and the ſon of man, that thou 

 wvifrteſt him! For bon haſt made him d lilile 

lower than the. Angels, and haft. crowned him J 
with glory. and honour. If man hath an im: 
mortal ſoul, he is indeed made only. A littie 
lower than the Angels, and i is a younger bro- 
ther of the ſame family. But if his dwelling 
be here below for a few. yeats, and then he 
becomes an eternal Nothing. be may iber 
be ſaid to be higher, and "ay. lane . than 


the brutes. „CC — C 
Vor. VII. 2 The 


poral and tranſitory; for indeed if, there were . 
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_ that if the peace into which they enter is a ſtate 
of eternal inſenſibility, the wicked enjoy it no 
leſs than they, nor is here any thing ſaid to the 
advantage of piety. This ſeems to be a 10 
ſtraug argument for our purpoſe. 155 
Again, Ifaiah ſays; Thy dead men ſpall "Ip 
jogetber with my dead body fhall they ariſe. 
| Awake and ng, ye that dwell in the duſt, for 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and 1 90 
Shall caft out the dau. 
| Theſe words are interpreted by che © Jewiſh 
| Doors of a real reſurrection. They may con- 
| tain a prophecy that the Jews ſhould expe- 
rience the greateſt calamities, and be brought 
to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and afterwards ſhould be 
delivered from all theſe evils, and reſtored to 
temporal proſperity. But particular notice 
ſchould be taken that the expreſſions denoting 
theſe calamities and theſe deliverances are all 
expreſſions which literally interpreted mean a 
:real death, and a real reſurrection from the 
Aead, and ſeem to have been uſed by the ſpirit 
of God on purpoſe to raiſe in the minds of good 
men a hope and a belief that they who ſuffered 
for the ſake of God and of religion ſhould be 
: amply rewarded for their conſtancy, and raiſed 
we to a ſtate of bliſs and glory by the alpighty 


power 


* 
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power of God. For this reaſon, I ſay, chin Pro- 
phets were influenced by the divine Spirit to 
chuſe this ſublime and majeſtie language, and 
to reptẽſent God's power and goodneſs in terms 
which might lead righteoùs perſons to expect 
that theſe promiſes would be accompliſhed in 
an extraordinary manner; a manner worthy of - 
God, and not poorly confined to things tems 
poral and tranſitory; for indeed if there were 
no future ſtate; the proſperity. of a few years 
upon this earth of gprs is ſo, very à ttifle, ſuch 
a ſhadow of nothing, ſuch a vanity of vanities, 
that it would ill deſerve the grandeur and mag - 
nificence of ſtyle which the ſacred Writers 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have laviſhed upon it. 
What is man, ſays David, that thou art mind. 
ful of bim? and the ſon of man, that thou 
vet him? For thou haſt made him d little 
lower than the Angels, and  haft. crewned. im 0 
with glory and honour. If man hath an im: | 
mortal ſoul, he is indeed made only a little 
lower than the Angels, and is a younger bro- 
ther of the ſame family. But if his dwelling | 
be here below for a few. yeats,. and then * 
becomes an eternal Nothing, he may ratb er 
be ſaid to be higher, and very. Actle: * chan 
the brutes. e n 
„Vas. VII.“ 2 The 
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The fame obſervations which have been 
made on Ifaiah, that many of his prophecies 
contain fair intimations of a future ftate, may 
be made on theſe words of Daniel:; Many of 


them that ſieep in the duft fball awake, ſame to 


everlaſting life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting 
contempt ; and they that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the 
briowtneſs of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteouſneſs as the flars for ever and 
ever: and thou ſhalt reft, and e in 1 bot at 
the end of the days. 3 
And on theſe words of Ezechiel *; 5 The hand 
of the Lord was upon me, and ſet me down in 
the midſt of a valley which was full of bones, — 
And I propheſied as I was commanded: and as I 
propheſied there was a noiſe, and behold a ſbal- 
ing, and the bones came together, bone to his bone: 
and the finews and the fleſh came upon them, and 


" the ſhin covered them, and the breath came into 


them, and they lived and ſtood e their feet, an 
erceeding great army. | 

And on theſe words of Hoſea; ; * Come a 
tet us return unto the Lord; for he hath torn and 
bie will heal us, he hath ſmitten and he «vill bind 
ns up. After two days he will revive 5 and 
dee ſpall live in bis fight, 


C. xii. 2. C. XXxvli. * Oo ri. . 


In 
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AY the. New Teſtament, where. mention 1s 

made of a future ate, of. a refurreftion, of : 
the day of judgment; the expreſſions are ſome - 

times borrowed from the Old Teſtament. For = 
example, the words of our Saviour, Then ſpell 
the righteous Hine forth: as: the FViA in the. kingdom 
of their Father, are taken partly from Daniel; 
which is another 1 intimation that thoſe prophe- 

_ cies might extend farther than to temporal 
bleſſings, and were capable of a ſublimer ſenſe. 
The Jews who lived in the time of Ezechiel, 
and were in captivity, and lay under the many 
inconveniences which attend ſuch @ ſtate, 

were willing to charge them to God and to 

their anceſtors, rather than to themſelves, and 
frequently uſed this proverb, The fathers have 
eaten four grapes, and the childrens teeth are ſat 
on edge as if they ſuffered for faults which 
they had not committed. But God aſſures 5 
them by the Prophet that he would deal with 3 
them, without any reſpect to the actions of 
their anceſtors, according to their own beha- 
viour. 
Tube ſoul that fn auth, is foal die: the fin ſhall — 
nat bear the iniquity of- the - father, neither ſhall the 
father bear the iniquity of the ſon: the rigbtecuſ- 
neſs of the righteous foal be upon him, and the 

2. avicked= 
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: wickedneſs of 1 the avicked Hall be upon him.” 77 fe 
a ' righteous 1 man turneth away from his Tighteoufe" 

neſs, and committeth iniquity, and dieth in it, for” 
his iniquity that he hath done ſhall he die. Again, 

_ awhen the wicked. man turneth away from hi 
W! ickedneſs that he hath committed, and doth- 
that which is lawful and right, he "ſhall ſave his 
foul alive; be Hall ſurely live, he fhall not die. 

Therefore caft away from you all your tranſgrefi- 
Ons whereby ye have tranſereſed, and make yo 
a new heart and a new ſpirit ; for why will e 
die, 0 houſe of Iſrael ? For I have no pleaſure in 
the death of him that dieth, ſaith the Lord Go 
wherefore furn yourſebocs and live. 

Theſe promiſes and threatnings ſeem indeed 

chiefly. relating to temporal life and death; 

but not entirely, not abſolutely, and without 

any regard to future rewards and punifhments. 

For if. there were no life beſides this, it would 

be, 1 will not ſay difficult, but impoſſible to 
reconcile the unequal diſpenſations of provi- 
| dence with God's Juſtice and goodneſs, either 

| as diſcoverable by reaſon, or as magnificently 

deſcribed ; in the books of the Old Teſtament. 

IF a future ſtate be ſet aſide, we might at leaſt 

expect from a juſt, a kind and wife providence, 

that men Houle receive in this life according 


— 


. 


tO 
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to their works in a proportion tolerably exact. 
But can we think that from the Babylonian | 
Vaptivity to the coming of our Saviour no pi- 
ous Jew ſuffered for righteouſneſs fake, and 
no wicked man, no apoſtate i in that nation met 
with as few lofles and troubles as ſeveral who 
were far better than he? It cannot be ima- 
gined: and therefore if we would juſtify 1 this 
ſolemn appeal which God makes by his pro- 
phet to the children of men concerning the 
righteouſneſs of his equal and impartial ways, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that the life and the death 
which are there mentioned, relate, if chiefly 
to the preſent, yet not ſolely, nor ſo as to ex- 

clude that ſecond life and death which Were 
afterwards more fully revealed, Yo OW 
When our Saviour came into the world, ke 5 
found the Jews ſettled in the opinion of a fu- 
ture ſtate. He often introduced this doctrine 
in his diſcourſes, but always as a truth known 
and acknowledged, not as a new diſcovery ; ; 
nor did they, as upon other occaſions, contra- 
dict or queſtion it, the Sadducees excepted.; 
and them he reprimanded, as perſons who er- 
red, not knowing the Scriptures, and gave 
them a proof of another life, from the books 
2 3 of 
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of Moſes, where God is called, the Go of 


Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob. 
Our Saviour's argument, in the opinion ur 


ſeveral, ſeems rather directly to prove a future 
ſtate, or another life, or the permaneney of the 
foul, than a reſurrection by which a dead man 


ſhall become a living man again. But as the 


Sadducees, wh denied a reſurrection, denied 


alſo that the ſoul was a living principle diſtin& 


from the body, our Lord, ſay they, by prov- 


ing the permanency of the ſoul, or of the per. 
ſon, overſet the foundation of their pernicious 


doctrine. But it ſeems moſt probable that our 
Saviour intended to convince the Sadducees of 
the doctrine of the reſurrection of the dead; 

and it was a good argument ad hominem. | 


Abraham in your opinion is dead and pe- 


riſhed ; but God calls himſelf the God, that is, 
the protector and rewarder of Abraham, after 
he was dead; therefore he will raiſe him again 

to a ſtate of happineſs. 


What could a Sadducee have replied to this? 


le could not ſay that God might reward the 
- foul of Abraham, without' raiſing him from the 


dead. By ſaying fo, be muſt have given up his 
ov ſyſtem, j 


This 
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This argument of our Saviour, though it : 
will not prove an intermediate ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, yet on the other hand will not prove 
the ſleep, or inſenſibility, or non-exiſtence of 
the ſoul during that interval. 
| Here obſerve that a living it ſtate of che fame 
perſon, after this and beſides this preſent ſtate, 
may juſtly be called a reſurrection, and is as 
much as the word reſurrection, Gd cg, conſi- 
dered in itſelf, ever implies. They therefore 
who in the text above-mentioned look for a 
proof of the riſing of that body which died, 
are ſeeking what they will not find. 

The doctrine of the reſurrection of the dead 
contains undoubtedly thus much, that a dead 
man ſhall be a living man again, and the ſame 
perſon that he was before; and this ſufficeth for 
moral and practical purpoſes. All beyond this 
is of the ſpeculative and metaphyſical kind, 
in which religion ſeems not to be concerned. 

In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
Ab raham ſays; They have Moſes and the Pro- 
Phets, let them hear them. And again; If they 
Hear not Moſes and the Prophets, either will they 
be perſuaded, though one aroſe from the dead. 
Which, to fay the leaſt of it, is an intimation 

that the Jews might and ought to have inferred 

| Z 4 a future 
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a future ſtate of retribution from the writings 
of Moſes and the Prophets. f 


The fam of the things which have been faid | 


is this: The doctrine of a future ſtate of retri- 


bution ſeems not to be promulgated in the Old 


Teftament, | nor made a ſanction of the Moſaic 
Law, nor taught directly and fully. But it is 


implied and ſuppoſed throughout, and may be 


proved by inferences juftly drawn and ſtrictly 
concluſive. - And hence it came to paſs that the 
Jews were divided in the ſects of the Phariſees 


and Sadducees. The former admitted the doc- 
trine of a future ſtate, as deducible from many 


paſlages i in the ſacred books ; ; the Sadducees re- 
jected it, becauſe they could not find any texts 


that abſolutely required a belief of it. But in 
the Goſpel it is ſo plainly affirmed, that Chriſ. 
tians, divided in other points, have 8 in 
expecting another life. ” 

in the Old' Teſtament, the dead are indeed 
often deſcribed at lying in a ſtate: of inſenſibi- 


lity; and i in the New Teſtament alſo, as being 
aſleep. But in theſe paſſages of Scripture, the 
State of the ſoul, as many learned men have 


juſtly obſerved, is out of the queſtion; death 


is conſidered purely | in oppotition to this life 
upon earth, and a body when the ſpirit hath 


left 
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left it, in oppoſition to a living body. A dead 
man, or his lifeleſs body, goes into the grave, 
into the houſe of darkneſs, ſleep, filence, and 

oblivion, and can neither praiſe God, nor ſee 
the ſan, nor-converſe with men, nor have any | 
intercourſe with this Wordt 
Thus Homer, as it is well known, ſuppoſerh 
the ſhades of the -dead to live and to act in 
Hades ; and yet he ſometimes repreſents death 
as a ſtate of 7 inſenſibility; and Sarpedon, falling 
in battle, 18 delivered to - Death and to =, 
who carry him to his grave. | 
It 3989 faid of Rachel's dead children they are 
10. | 
_ Aces Hoogh- the Jews thin 
undoubtedly had embraced the doctrine of 
the immortality of the foul, yet faith the | 
Son of Siracb; Prat fer erb n the dead, " 


vga wiv ably row» Rol I XA Urrvor. | a A. 21. 
Which Virgil hath thus rendered; u. x. 745+ 

Olli dura quies oculos, & ferreus urget | 

Somnus; in zternam clauduntur lumina noctem. 

Huomerus do AA vocat, quod ad duritiem referre videtur Vir- 
Fun, Hęòg T1 a ane amiſſionem Plutarchus: IIA 


ri Th Ono Tou Javales xai xd er, THY ayantnoiew 5 cs Fa | 
grighurrS. Conftantin. Lexic. ID ; | 1 
2 II AN H¹ν Oddo Te Sig, Ihr TI. I. 0, 454. , | 
Jerem. xxxi. 15. Matt. ii. 18. 
þ C. xvii, 28. 


not 
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not being. And in that very chapter in which 


Joſephus aſſerts the perpetual duration of the 
| foul, he faith, Ve have received Fun God our 


being, and to him we render again our not being: 
that is, as the context town, we return that 
ſoul which he gave us.” Whity*. bags 

If a perſuaſion that God is, and that he i is a 
rewarder of thoſe who diligently ſerve him, 
may juſtly be required from every man that 
cometh into the world, from the Patriarch be- 
fore the Law, from the Hebrew under the 
Law, and from the Gentile who having no 
written Law, i is a Law to himſelf; if this may 
be called the great Creed of Nature and of 
Reaſon, much more is it required of us who 
enjoy the additional light of the Goſpel, and 
amongſt whom the knowledge of the works 
of God, of morality, of natural and revealed 
religion hath been greatly improved. 

But then, proportionable to the' advantages 
which we poſſeſs is the danger of abuſing 
them. A courſe of vicious actions will at 
length bring upon a ſinner even in this life one 
of theſe two evils ; it will either lead him to 
queſtion or diſbelieve God's proyidence and a 
C -A VEE, O, 1410: dil. LE 
4 val T6 pms des d teh di deten. Bell. Jud. iii. 25. 

* On Matt. ii. 18. 1 4S- 
tuture 
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future ſtate, and to entertain the miſerable ex- . 
pectation of periſhing like a brute; or if he 
cannot ſhake off his faith, it will reduce him 
to the wretched condition of believing future 
happineſs without any hopes of enjoying it, 
and future puniſhment wann ay; Hopes of 
_ eſcaping it. ; 
II. The ſecond thing which the words of the F 
text ſuggeſt to our conſideration is hs; 
We ought, in imitation of thoſe holy per- | 

| fons recorded in ſacred hiſtory, to account our- 
ſelves ſtrangers and ſojourners on earth, and 
do entertain diſpoſitions ſuitable to ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion. Theſe all died in faith, — and confeſſed 
that they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
Whoſoever declareth himſelf a ftranger, 
fays the Author of this Epiſtle, declareth that 
he hath an home; for a ſtranger is one who is 
abſent from home. When therefore the Patri- 
archs confeſs themſelves ſtrangers in the land 
of promiſe, ſtrangers and ſojourners on the 
garth, they intimate that they have a country 
in which they hope to ſettle ; and what place 
can that be but heaven? They that jay ſuch 
things, declare plainly that they ſeek a better 
country, that is an heavenly. Wherefore God is 
ut aſhamed to be called their God, face he hath 
Prepared for them a c. 


5 | Good 
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TRY Good men in the Old Teſtament, and Chrift 
tians in the New, are repreſented as ſtrangers 
| and ſojourners | in a foreign country. Chtiſ- 
tians are ſaid not to be of this world, to have 
0 continuing city here, but to ſeek one to 
come; to have their converſation, that is, 
their citizenſhip in heaven, to be members of 
che heavenly ſociety; and they are exhorted 
to paſs the time ak their” een in 1 5 
fear. 
I be religion which we profeſs bids us mY 
upon ourſelves as ſtrangers here below. We 
are, or ve ſhould be, the ſervants of Chriſt. 
His kingdom is not of this world: he hath 
Promiſed us no honours and certain poſſeſſions 
here; he reigns with his Father, and hath 
told us, that where he is, there ſhall we be 
alſo. Whilſt we are here, we are abſent from 
our Maſter, from our home, from thoſe abodes 
Where only we have a 2 promiſe to find reft and ] 
happineſs. 8 beer i 
»The inference is obvious, that ſince we are 
ſtrangers and ſojourners for a few days in a 
world for the moſt part unkind and deceitful to 
its worthieſt inhabitants, where {in and folly 
and trouble abound, and fince we have' the 
proſpect of a better country, to which, if it be 
TIT EN | 1101 


. 


not our o.; a we ſhall en i vs: 
ought to entertain inclinations and views ſuit-! 
able to our condition, and ſo uſe the preſent as 
to ſecure the future; that is, in few words, 
n ought to live virtuouſly and religiouſly; not 
much dejected under diſappointments and 3 
afflictions, nor proud and overpleaſed at tem 
poral advantages; ready to reſign with decency 
and good temper what elſe we muſt reſign un- 
willingly, and not dependent upon thoſe things 
on which our eternal happineſs depends not. 
The diſciples of Epicurus, who had no hopes 
beyond the preſent life, have conſidered man- 
kind as gueſts or ſtrangers, who are invited by 
Nature to an entertainment, and who, when 
they have partaken of the feaſt, ought, inſtead 
of repining and murmuring becauſe they are 
diſmiſſed, to retire with a good grace, and 
with thankful acknowledgments of the favoury 
vhich they have received; to retire content- 
edly to their home, to the grave, called the 
Everlaſting Houſesin many Inſcriptions, and in 
the language of thoſe who 1 no future 5 
Nate.” Er ne 1165 
Soerates, a that wiſer, Genie, Ok fol- 


lowed the ſentiments of that great man, conr 


 f Cur non, ut vitæ plenus conviva, recedis? 
0 Domus Eterna. 
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feſſed themſelves to be ſtrangers and ſojournets- 
here below, and entertained hopes of going tu 
their home, by which they meant, not the grave, 
but happy manſions e for the — af 
* men. | 
Strangers and WIEN we are in this ved ; 
not only as we are Chriſtians, but as we are 
men. We want not the light of revelation. to 
lead us to the diſcovery of this truth; we muſt 
be acquainted with it, we cannot ſhut out its 
irreſiſtible evidence. Forget it we may for a 
ſeaſon, and put off the thoughts of it; but they 
will force themſelves upon the mind at certain 
times, and many occaſions will oblige us to re- 
member that ws muſt go hence, and part with 
all that we love ſo immoderately. 
It is in our power to ſet our hearts upon 
kd things, and make them fo neceflary 
to us as not to be able to enjoy any quiet with» 
out them. It is in our power to employ all 
our days and our induſtry in labouring to ac - 
quire and to ſecure them; it is in our power 
to inflame our paſſions, and to weaken our 
reaſon, and to endear this world to us, and to 
make ourſelves unwilling to leave it, and unfit 
to die. Thus far our power reacheth ; but it 
cannot alter the ſtubborn nature of things, it 
cannot 
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cannot fix thoſe which are flecting and delufive, 
nor ſtamp. innocence: uren thoſe nn are 
forbidden. n EC eee 

Nature md Experience We us 3 are 
W here below, and that though the 
things of this life are very unequally diſtri- 
buted amongſt men, and the moſt deErving | 

are commonly the worſt accommodated, 
Death equals and levels all, and n the dif- 
ference between their condition appear almoſt 
inſenſible. This conſideration alone might 
keep us from envying the Great, and from a 
flaviſh regard to earthly things: but it might 
ſtill leave us diflatisfied with our ſtate, and in- 
clined to think that we might as well have 
never been called into being. Religion joins 
her teſtimony to our experience in telling us 
that we are ſtrangers and ſojourners here below; 
but then ſhe tells us better things, and aſſures 
us that we have a home, and peaceful abodes 
where we ſhall dwell for ever. „ OY 
Since then by the divine appointment, and 
the laws of nature, our continuance here } is 
ſhort, and our preſent poſſeſſions uncertain, 
the beſt courſe that we can take to paſs thoſe. 
few days with comfort and ſatisfaction is to re- 
member the end for which we were made, to 
provide 
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provide for the unchangeable * to which 
we are approaching, and to entertain mo- 
derate affections towards the things which 
we cannot call our ow] n. He who acts thus, 
if we ſuppoſe him to have fewer pleaſures than 
worldly- minded perſons, which however is not 
true, yet hath undoubtedly fewer troubles and 
diſappointments, and is better able to bear them 
when Rope come. 
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0 Reverend Brethren, 


TT. 13. obvious to obſerve Kon much Ol 


ligion ſuffers from the fanatical ſpirit which 
prevails amongſt the lower ſort, and from the 


open profaneneſs and infidelity of perſons 


whoſe education, ſtation, and circumſtances 


ought to have taught them better things, and 
to have made them graceful to God, and uſeful 
to the Public. 


Vol. VII. | Aa Es As 
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4s to the former of theſe evils, 8 
that i it produces many bad effects, is manifeſt; 
but here it is not joined with the ſpirit of im- 
pudence and detraction, and with a contempt of 
morality, one would willingly conſider it and 
treat it rather as a diſeaſe than as a fault, and 
by no means ſo pernicious as infidelity, that 
Peſtilence which walketh 1 in this nation openly 
and at noon-day, 
It is therefore our office and duty to vindi- 
cate the truth, reaſonableneſs, and excellence 
of our Religion againft the cavils of the Deiſt, 
and the miſrepreſentations of the Enthuſiaſt, 
But ſetting Enthufiaſm aſide, J ſhall confine 
this Diſcourſe to the defence of our cauſe againſt 
Infidelity. 

There is no nation wherein 60 many and ſo 
bold and undiſguiſed and inſolent attacks upon 
Chriſtianity have appeared in the preſent and 
in the laſt century, as in this country of ours. 
But it cannot hence be fairly inferred, that 

we abound more in Infidels than other Chriſ- 
tian nations. It may be preſumed that there 
are more in France and Italy than here. But 
in Popiſh countries they are obliged to be upon 
the reſerve, as to the publication of books: 
there is no inſulting the eſtabliſhed Religion 


7M 
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in that groſs manner ; and the authorty of the 
Magiſtrate, enforced by pains and penalties, 
lays ſome reſtraint upon profane perſons in 
thoſe regions; whilſt amongſt us men may 
| Curſe God and proſper. So that the laboured 
works of our Infidels are the fruits of that li- 
berty of the preſs which here prevails f in mat- 
ters relating to religion. To put rigid reſtraints 
upon it, ſeems to be no good remedy. In this 
world ſuch is the courſe of things, that evil 

| often ariſeth out of good, and good out of evil. 
The freedom of writing, though it will una- 
2 voidably degenerate into licentiouſneſs, hath 
produced many uſeful effects. Truth 1 is not 
afraid of being examined or oppoſed; the 
books of Deiſts and Atheiſts have perverted 
few, except thoſe who were already more than 
half. ſpoilt without their aſſiſtance; and they 
have occaſioned many excellent treatiſes 3 in be- 
half of Religion, and have allo taught the de- 
fenders of the goſpel to reject the rubbiſh which 
prejudice, ignorance, and bigotry had ſuper- 
added to the Chriſtian religion, and whatſo- 
eyer was not eſſential to it, to reduce it as near- 
' ly as poſſible to its primitive ſimplicity, to give 
up ab interpretations of it as are indefenſible, 
A1 4- and 
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and to pay no blind veneration to Fathers, and 
Councils, and Syſtems of Theology. ROS 


" nibil, 0 fupers COT Fer 2 ; 
 nefaſque 
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Amongſt the objections which es men 
have raiſed againſt the Goſpel, are theſe, that 
it hath done much harm in the world, and 
that it hath done little good to compenſate that 
evil, 
1n n to ſhew that Chriſtianity hath 
feld to | expatiate in, A A eos ſubject for de- Z 
clamation. They obſerve, that as ſoon as the 
Church had peace without doors, ſhe had war 
within, and began to oppreſs her own children 
for real or pretended herefies; that as ſoon as 
the Jews and Pagans could no longer perſecute 
her, ſhe began in her turn to perſecute them; 
that from the fourth century, when ſhe learned 
to ſhed blood, and to put the Priſcillianiſts to 
death for erroneous opinions, all forts of evils 
prevailed and encreaſed, as uncharitable conten- 
tions, fines, baniſhments, impriſonments, ſu- 
Perſtition, Monkery, fanaticiſm, pious frauds, 


„ Wymg 


— 


*. 


tical uſurpation and tyranny, Inquiſitions. aſ- 


ſaſſinations, rebellions, perjuries, breach. of 
public faith, Cxoiſades, impious wars s waged 


upon pious pretences, and ſo forth. 

A ſhort anſwer will ſuffice for this 1 
tion. We deny the charge. The facts ob- 
jected, thou gh exaggerated by our enemies, 
have in them for the moſt part more truth than 
we could wiſh. But what hath the Goſpel to 
do with them? The Goſpel teacheth and en- 


courageth no fuch practices, but abſolutely 
condemns them; the Goſpel, as Ammianus 


Marcellinus, though a Pagan, honeſtly ſays of 


it, Nihil niſi juſtum ſuadet et lene. The Chriſ- 


tians who ſignalized themſelves by their im- 


moral deeds, particularly by cruel acts of per- 
ſecution, were men whoſe behaviour was con- 

i trary to the religion which they profeſſed, and 

| many of them were nominal Chriſtians and 
real Atheiſts ; and the Chriſtians who fell into 
groſs ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm were men 


who underſtood not the nature of true reli- 


gion, and waer of whom were more e chan half- 


mad. 


But it hath been an old device ahh Infdels 
to confound religion with ſuperſtition. Lucre- 
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lying miracles, idolatrous practices, Eceleſiaſ- | 
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tius began t the. attack, and, always calls oper 
5 ſtition by che name of religion. 5 
Nelli 8 feperit \ſevterefa atque impia . 7 
In this he hath been - imitated by. all his ſuc- 


ceſſors, down to theſe days; and our Hobbes t 
hath aſſured us that the only difference be- f 
tween religion and ſuperſtition is this, that _ 
ligion is a ſuperſtition in faſhion, and ſuper- == 


ſtition is a religion out of faſhion. Thus g 
he, with ſome wit, mueh malice, and no Th 
truth, iy 785 
The other obje&tion which 1 intend to con- 
ſider more fully is, that Chriſtianity hath done 
little good | in the world. If Chriſtianity, fay 
they, had been in reality what its votaries 
pretend, a divine revelation, eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported by a ſeries of præternatural opera- 
tions, the ſame Providence which introduced 
it with ſuch a vaſt apparatus, ſuch a profuſion = 
of ſigns and wonders, would certainly have ſo 
erdered the courſe of things, that the ſalutary 
effecis of i it ſhould have been proportionable to 
the means. But the contrary is evident, and 
the -follies and vices of Chriſtians, eſpecially 
from the time that their religion was received 
by | the wee and by Law eſtabliſhed, 
| ſhew 


* 
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thew that the whole Syſtem was a mere hu- 
| man contrivance, and chat God bad no ſhare 7 
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Here we may 7 * by the way, that 
the corruptions of the Chriſtian world were 
foreſeen and foretold by Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
ö tles, Which ſhews at leaſt thus much, that they 


were · not miſtaken, and did not expect that more 


benefit ſhould ariſe rom the NE than hath 
really been produced. 
Nor indeed could it fas had a greater in- 

| fluence. upon the minds and manners of men, 
without tuch a method of divine government 
as would leave no liberty, no deliberating, 
chuſing, and preferring; and inſtead of exalt- 
ing human nature, would a it beneath! 3 


preſent condition. 8 
But to come directly to the point in 2nd; 


whoſoever ſhall carefully and candidly conſider | 
the caſe will be obliged to allow that the Goſ⸗ 
pel; notwithſtanding al} the defects of Chriſ- 


tians, hath produced much 9 in the 
world. | 


This ſubject I Gemarts a to hue 
up in ſome Diſcourſes on the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, in which I gave many inſtances to ſhew 


that Chriſtianity hath civilized ſeveral bar- 
A1 14 barous 
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barous nations, aboliſhed 1 ſeveral cruel cuſtoms, 
ſupprefled polygamy and licentious divorces, 


and, in a great meaſure ſlavery, mended the 
civil Laws, eſtabliſhed Schools and Academics, 


IJ improved the moral and religious notions even 


of thoſe who did not receive it, as of che an- 
cient Pagins, and of the JN and of Bd 
Mahometans, 25 


„ 
1} * 
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But there is one conſiderable benefit arifing 
from it, which at that time I overlooked; and 
which I think deſerves to be examined; and it 
is this, that all the uſeful learning which ! is 
now to be found! in the world is in a great 
meaſure owing to the Goſpel. If this can be 
made out, it ſhould move every perfon who 
hath any love and efteem for literature, and 
who is, or pretends to be, killed in it, to think 
and ſpeak decently and reſpectfully, at leaſt, 
of chat Roligion to which er is | indebted. for Y 
„ Dose pp, 11 TY 
I cannot recolle& to bre n this point di- 
realy diſcuſſed by any ancient or modern 
writer. Indeed it came lately into my mind, 
whilſt I was conſidering how I ſhould addreſs 
myſelf on this occaſion to you, my Learned 
Brethren, 


* 
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| Brethren, and whilſt I was ſeeking out ſome 
ſubject which might recommend ile f to your 
fayourable attention. 1 will therefore proceed 
in this inquiry, truſting in your candour, 
and perſuaded that you will excuſe defects in 
the performance, for the ſake of the deſign. _ 
The Keys of learning are the learned lan- 
guages, and a grammatical and critical fill! in ; 
them. 3 OW: 
The reverence nich the Jews had for their 
| ſacred Books preſerved- thoſe moſt ancient of 
all records, and along with them the know- 
edge of the Hebrew language. But the Chriſ- 
tians, who had the ſame veneration for the 
Old Teſtament, have contributed more than 
the Jews themſelves to ſecure and to explain 
| thoſe books, as they had indeed more advan- 
tages and greater helps. The Chriſtians in 
ancient times collected and preſerved the Greek 
verſions of thoſe Scriptures, particularly that of 
the Septuagint, and tranſlated the originals into 
Latin. They preſerved copies of the works 
of Joſephus, which were little eſteemed by the 
Jews, who ſubſtituted 'in his place a ridiculous 
Blockhead, called Joſephus Ben Gorion, but 
which help to confirm and explain the ſacred 
* and caſt a light upon the Jewiſh hiſtory. 
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T6 Chriſtians were due the old * j aud 
in the later times Chriſtians have publiſhed 
the Polyglotts, and the Samaritan Pentateuch; I 
and the Chriſtian Critics and Commentators, 
ſuch as Capellus, Bochart, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Vitringa, and many others have beyond mea 
ſure ſurpaſſed the Jewiſh Doctors! in illuſtrating 
and defending the holy Scriptures. 
Tt was the ſtudy of the Scriptures which ex- 
cited Chriſtians from early times to the ſtudy 
of Chronology, ſacred and ſecular; and here 
much knowledge of Hiſtory, and ſome (kill in 
| Aſtronomy were needful. | | 
The New Teſtament, hls written niche F 
cauſed Chriſtians to apply themſelves alſo to 
the ſtudy of that moſt e and beautifyl 
language. x 
Chriſtianity at firſt, and for a dd. 
time, was violently oppoſed and aſſaulted by 
the Jews-and Gentiles, and grievous were the 
ſufferings of the primitive Chriſtians. But this 
evil was compenſated by many advantages: it 
was oppoſition which excited the Chriſtians to 
juſtify their own cauſe, and to confute their 
adverſaries, the Jewiſh Doctors, and the learn- 
ed Gentiles, to expoſe the abſurdities of Jewiſh 
Traditions, the weakneſs of Paganiſm, and 
= the 


cee e 
the imperfeRtions and inſufficiency of Philoſo- 


phy. For this purpoſe Jewiſh and Pagan lite- 
rature were neceflary, and what we call Phi- 
 lology, or Claſſical erudition. And thus the 
Chriſtians became in learning ſuperior to the 
Pagans ; and in point of ſtyle and compoſition, 


as good writers as they, both in RCs and in 


Greek. 
Ihe firſt Fathers, till the third century. 
were generally Greek writers. In this third 


century, the Latin language was much upon 
the decline ; but the Chriſtians preſerved it 


from ſinking into abſolute barbariſm; and of 
the Latin A. athers in this and the following 
ages, it may be affirmed that moſt of them 
wrote as well, at leaſt, as their Pagan contem- 
poraries, and ſome of them better; for this is 
a fair way of trying their abilities, and it is 
not reaſonable to expect of them that they 
ſhould equal Cæſar or Livy, Salluſt or Cicero. 
| In the ſecond and third century then, we 
have Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Ar- 


nobius, and Novatian, who may be oppoſed 


to the Latin Pagans of or after thoſe times, 


and are not inferior to them, not to Apuleius, 


Ammianus Marcellinus, Symmachus, the 
| Wiiter of the Hyforia Auguſta, Sc. ” 
| As 
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As to Minucius Felix, there is ſome af 
fectation, and ſomething of the African diction 
in his ſtyle; but there is ſomething very lively, 
agreeable, and elegant in it, wherein he Tore 
paſſeth any of the Pagans above-mentioned.” | | 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, we have 
La&antius, 4 pure and elegant writer, who 
may juſtly be called The Chriſtian Cicero; we 
have the Poets Prudentius, and Auſonius, (if 
the latter may paſs for more than a nominal 
. Chriſtian) and Ambroſe, and Auguſtin, and the 
ingenious and learned Jerom, and Vincentius 
Liens, and Eucherius, and Salvian, and 
Sidonius, and Sulpitius Severus, who are all 
good, or not bad writers, and the laſt of 


w hom, Sulpitius Severus, hath a correctneſs 


aud party of ſtyle far beyond the age in which 
he lived. | 
About the middle of the ſixtl century we 
may date the extinction of Paganiſm in the 
Chriſtian world, that 18, of the Roman and 
Greek Idolatry. In this age lived that excel- 
ent writer Boétliius, who might berkaps de- 
ſerve a place even amongſt Clafſte authors. 
The Greek language was more durable, and 


| ſuffered leis corruption than the Latin, and 


the Greeks had pretty good writers down ta 
the 
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the fifteenth century. Their empire from its 
decline to its diſolution ceaſed not to produce 
þ perſons who applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 


7 eloquence, of hiſtory, of. philoſophy, and of 


Theology. Amongſt the Fathers are Juſtin 
Martyr, Clemens of Alexandria, Baſil, Atha- 
naſius, Gregory Nazianzen, the eloquent 
Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, Syneſius, and others, 
whoſe ſtyle is by no means contemptible. To 
theſe muſt be added the moſt laborious and 
learned Origen, and Euſebius the father of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


After the ſixth century, ignorance, together 


. with Superſtition and Eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 

daily got ground till the Reformation. But f 
however, even in theſe darker ages, there were 
not only pious and charitable, but ſtudious and 
learned men to be found, men indeed of no 


ihe inconſiderable erudition, conſidering the diſad- 
vantages under which they laboured ; for theſe 


times were not altogether ſo deplorable as we 


| uſually imagine, and were, neither quite de- 
prived of knowledge or of Wine. 
Such were Alcuin, an Engliſh Abbot, in 
the eighth century, Photius in the ninth, 
Bruno in the tenth, Lambertus i in the eleventh, 
and many learned Greeks and Latins in the 


, twelfth 
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_ twelfth, and the following ages, as Euſtathius 
of Theſſalonica, Cinnamus, Glycas, Zonaras, 
Nicephorus Briennius, Anna Comnena, An- 
chfalus, the elegant Writer of the Life of the 
Emperor Henry the fourth, William of Malmſ- 
bury, Abelard remarkable for his ſingular abi- 
lities- and unhappy fates, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Brunetto Latini, Roger Bacon, our unfortunate 
and perſecuted countryman, and as great a ge- 
nius perhaps as any age ever produced, Richard 
of Bury, Biſhop of Durham, and Petrarch, to 
whom many more might be added. Nor were 
there wanting in thoſe times Patrons of litera- 
ture, and friends to merit, ſuch as Alphonſus 
king of Spain, and Pope Nicholas the fifth in 
the fifteenth century. No Proteſtant Scholar 
will refuſe to pay his reſpects to the memory 
of this excellent Prelate. No man perhaps ever 
had ſo many books inſcribed and dedicated to 
him. He enriched the Vatican Library with 
ſeveral volumes fetched from the remoteſt re- 
gions; he made large preſents to the learned 
Philelphus, and promiſed him much greater 
rewards, if he would come to Rome, and tranſ- 
late Greek Claſſics i into Latin. But the death 
of this N Pontif To) an end to the pr" 
Jett,” 
| 5 N Photios 
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tere particular notice. Never was there any 
'Biſhop more perſecuted by the Popes than this 


Wuſtrious Patriarch, who had mare learning 
and greater abilities than almoſt all the Pepes 


put together. He had the honour to be anathe- 


matized by ſeven of them during his life, and 


by four after his death. There is at Cambridge 


an old manuſcript of his Commentaries on St. 


Paul's Epiſtles, which are not publiſhed. But 
Oecumenius hath inſerted extracts from them | 
in his work, which is an uſeful collection from 
older Writers; and we cannot at preſent want 

Greek Commentaries * on the Scriptures, being 


: ſo Plenti fully ſupplied with Englyb ones. 
There were always, even in the dark ages, 


Schools in the Cathedrals and the Monaſteries, 


by which means ſome literature was kept up, 
in different nations, and at different times, firſt 
at Rome, then here in England, then in France, 


and then in Germany; and this way of educa- 


tion and inſtruction continued till the foundation 


of Univerſities, To ealled, becauſe in them uni- 
'verſal erudition, and: all is Liberal Arts v were = 


profeſſed and taught, 

2 Thick as autumzal lia des, that fro the brooks | 7994 
„In Vallem bro. WIE Aren 
aud as fon withered, # 3 
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Photius, whom I mentioned; þ may 4 de- 
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It moſt be owned, that at the tevival of- let- 
ters in the weſtern world, polite and, Claſſical 
literature, and the Philoſophy of Plato and of 
Ariſtotle were cultivated: * ingenious and 
to Re had little orno aol But theſe men 
never attacked Chriſtianity directly; they out- 
wardly conformed to it, as to the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and learning ſoon got into better 
hands, and the improvement of it was car- 


ried on by real Chriſtians, ſuch as Eraſmus, 


Luther, Budæus, Vives, MelanQhon, Came- 
 rarius, and many others. „„ 
Monkery, which like a foul torrent, ome ; 


the fourth century, overflowed the Chriſtian 
| world, produced many ſad effects: but Provi- 
f dence here alſo brought good out of evil. The 
| Monks were occupied in the tranſcribing of 
books; and, though they preſerved many Ho- 
milies and Theological tracts of the later Fa- 
thers, which we could well have ſpared; and 

neglected ſome valuable Authors whoſe loſs we 
deplore, yet they tranſmitted to us thoſe Latin 
and Greek Claſſics which we now poſſeſs, and 
which would have periſhed, had it not been 
for their labours, and for the Libraries con- 
tained in their Monaſteries. To them we owe 


5 „ yp comes. 
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copies of the Roman Law, of the Theodoſian 


and Juſtinian Codes; and the Roman Laws 
being adopted, more or leſs, in Chriſtian na- 
tions, and the ſtudy of them being honourable 


and profitable, conduced greatly to the preſer- 


vation of literature in general, and of the Latin N 


language in particular. Rt ene 
In the ninth century, the Surkichs. ed 


Fee in the ſtudious way, and 
contributed much to the reſtoration of letters 
in Europe. For this, the Deiſts will ſay, no 
thanks are due to Chriſtianity, ſince theſe Sara- 
cens were Mahometans. But I ſay that what⸗ 


ever good is to be found in the Mahometan Re- 


ligion, and ſome good doctrines and precepts 


there undeniably are in it, is in no ſmall mea- 


ſure owing to Chriſtianity. For Mahometiſm 


is a borrowed ſyſtem, made up for the moſt 


part of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity; and if it be 
conſidered in the moſt favourable view, might 
poſſibly be accounted a ſort of Chriſtian hereſy. 


If the Goſpel had never been preached, it may 


be queſtioned whether Mahometiſm would have 
exiſted. Its Author was an ignorant Knave and 


Fanatic, who had neither kill nor genius to 
form a roligion out. of his own head. 
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Nov let us conſider the ſubject in another 
way, and make the ſuppoſition that Chriſtian- 
ity had been ſuppreſſed at its firſt e 
and that no traces of it had been left. 
In ſuch a caſe it is extremely probable, that 
the Latin and Greek tongues would have been 
loſt in the revolutions of empire, and the ir- 
ruptions of Barbarians in the Eaſt and in the 
Weſt; for the old inhabitants would have had 
no conſcientious and religious motives to keep up 
their languages. And then, together with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, the knowledge of 
Antiquities, and the ancient writers would have 
been deſtroyed. You may ſee ſomething of this 
kind in the preſent ſtate of Afric, where the 
Latin tongue is abſolutely unknown, although 
in the fifth century it was ſpoken there as in 


5 Italy. Idolatry and Superſtition, in ſome ſhape 


or other, would have been the religion of the 
populace, and the upper ſort would have been 

tor the moſt part Scepties or Atheiſts, with a 
mixture of ſome Deiſts. The Jewiſh Religion 
would poffibly have ſubſiſted, confined to its 
own people, whilft. many of them would pro- 
bably have been apoſtates. Ir is not ſo formed 
as to become: the national religion of any other 
people; and indeed the evidences. for is would 
have 


8 
Have been weaker than they now are, wanting 
the aſſiſtance of Chriſtianity, which is perhaps 
its principal ſupport. There would then have 
been no public Schools b, no Cathedrals, no Uni- 
| verlities fot the promoting of erudition. | 

If the Scriptures have contributed fo much 
to the preſervation and propagation of the 
learned languages, the Papiſts may plead that 
the Latin Liturgy uſed by them hath in ſome 
degree the ſame good tendency. This we may 
grant; but they ought alſo to acknowledge 
that ſuch a benefit is by no means ſufficient 
ta compenſate the abſurdity and iniquity of 
confining the Public Service to a tongue not 
underſtood by the Vulgar. 
Whilſt dead languages ought by all means | 
to be ſtudied, living ones ought by no means 
to be neglected; and our Bible and Common- 
Prayer- Book, beſides theit religious uſe, have 
contributed much to preſerve and fix the Engliſh 
laden 


v In the firſt Proteſtant Schools and Upiverfitits of Germany, moſt 
— of the ſtudents were very poor. They ſupported themſelves by beg- 
ging, and ſinging Pſalms from door to coor ;. they ſtudied by moon- 
light, for want of candles they were pinched with cold and hunger: 
yet the earneſt defire of WES ſurmounted all thefe difficulties, : 
and they became "Irs tutors, ſchoolmalters, Preachers and Pro- 
leflpre,. 


*b's But 


yu 
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But give me leave to obſerve that the < Act of 


| Vaiformity hath expreſsly made an exception 
for Public Schools, and for Colleges, and per- 


mitted them the free uſe of the Latin Liturgy, 
in their own Chapels; upon the ſuppoſition — 


they would be glad to accept it. 
To the Goſpel then, and to thoſe who em- 
braced it, are due our grateful acknowledgments 
for the learning that is at preſent in the world. 
The Infidels educated in Chriſtian countries owe. 
what learning they have to Chriſtianity, and act 
the part of thoſe brutes, which when they have. 


fucked the dam, turn about and * ſtrike her. 


But doubtleſs they will put in their claim 


for a ſhare in the merit of civilizing, re- 


forming, and inſtructing the Public. Let us 
look a little at home, and ſee how the caſe 


ſtands amongſt us. 


Great Britain in this and the laſt century 


hath produced Deiſtical or Atheiſtical writers, 
as Herbert, Hobbes, Toland, Shaftſbury, Col-. 


lins, Mandeville, Woolſton, Tindal, Morgan, 
Chub, ns. N TR" and ſome who 7 are 


anonymous. 


© © In the firſt Att confirming the Liturgy, ! in 1 1548, the Univer- 


ſiries are permitted to uſe it in Latin, or in So excepting the 
Office for the Communion. Burnet, 


4 Emronaxiigeam, 28 P lato ſaid to his kis diſciple Ariſtotle, | 3 | 
. I ſhall 


- a 
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1 ſhall not enter into a detail of Fro various 


things which are juſtly cenſurable in theſe Au- 


thors ; but keeping the preſent ſubject in view, 


J obſerve that ſome of them have been igno- 
; rant and illiterate, moſt of them a ſort of half- 
ſcholars, and retailers of ſecond-hand wares, 
none of them eminently learned, or contribu- 
tors to the advancement of erudition and know- 
ledge in any material article. 

To whom are we indebted for the knowledge 


of Antiquities, ſacred and ſecular, for every 


thing that is called Philolbgy, or the Litere 
Humaniores? To Chriſtians. To whom for 
8 Grammars and Dictionaries of the learned lan- 
guages? To Chriſtians. To whom for Chro- 
nology, and the continuation of Hiſtory 


through many centuries? To Chriſtians. To 
whom for rational ſyſtems of Morality and of 


N atural Religion? To Chriſtians. To whom 


: for i improvements in Natural Philoſophy, and 
for the application of theſe diſcoveries to reli- 
gious purpoſes? To Chriſtians. To whom for 
Metaphyſical reſearches carried as far as the 
ſubject will permit? To Chriſtians. To whom 
for the. moral rules to be obſerved by nations 
in war and peace? To Chriſtians. To whom 


for 3 and for political knowledge, 


LAS and 


: and for ſettling t the rights of ſubjects, both ci- 
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vil and religious, upon a proper foundation? 
To Chriſtians. Not to Atheiſts. or Deiſts, ſome 


of whom, as Hobbes in particular, have been 


known advocates for tyranny, To whom for 
the great work of the Reformation ? To Chriſ- 


tians. Let me add; And ver * often to Chriſ- 
tian Divines. 


The Reformation, beſides many bleflings, 
ſpiritual and temporal, which we reap from. it, 
hath been of ſervice even to the Papiſts, though 
they have not the gratitude to own it. Lu- 
ther's attack obliged the Court of Rome to ſeek 
out methods of defence. The Croiſades could 


no longer be carried on for the general extir- 


pation of Heretics; the old ſyſtem of Papal 


omnipotence began to grow rotten, and fall to 
pieces, to the comfort and relief of the Papiſts 


themſelves. Other devices were neceſſary to 


lupph theſe loſes, ſuch as new- -modelled Inqui- - 


e Bolin obroke, whilſt he was a Miniſter of ak perſecuted the 


Diſſenters, for the good. of the Church. ; and afterwards wrote books, 
far the gaod of Religion. 


So he often aſſures us; and ſo the Hang- 
man faid to a young Prince, (Don Carlos) when he was going to 
ſtrangle him, Pray, my Lord, be quiet ; 3 U is all 105 Jour good. The 


e ſwits, if the ſtory: be true, 


daun 


4 
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ſitions, and the Indices Eæpurgutorii. But to theſe 
ſcandalous methods one was added, which 
ſhould extort commendation even from an ad- 
verſary; Their Clergy were earneſtly exhorted 
to purſue learned ſtudies, and conſiderable re- 
wards were conferred on thoſe who ſignalized 
themſelves that. way. The Romiſh Eccleſia- 
ſties would have been ſank in ſloth and igno- 
rance, if the Proteſtants had not rouſed them 
from their lethargy, and compelled: them to 
write and read in behalf of a declining cauſe. 
The Author of the Life of Cardinal Pole 
hath lately undertaken to recommend to us the 
very ſcum and dregs of Popery, and to vilify 
and calumniate the Reformation and the Re- 
formers, in a bigoted, diſingenuous, and ſu- 
perficial performance. Vet even this poor at- 
tempt hath its uſe. It hath occaſioned ſome 
good remarks already, and will receive farther 
correction from able hands. It may ſerve alſo 
to inform us of the true and the unalterable 
ſpirit of e and to ſhew us * 
we 


f . Queen 4 ts” wrote a Letier to. the F ets af 
ſembled at Trent, in which ſhe. declared that ſhe ſubmitted herſelf 
to that Council, and promiſed, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 1n poſſeſſi ion 
of the crown of England that of right belonged 1 to her, to reduce the 

B b 4 two 


. 

wee have to expect, if theſe Eccleſiaſtics could 

| once more rule over us. It is fit that we ſhould 

| be ſometimes put in mind of this; for we have 

| been ſtrangely apt to forget it, and to contra- 

dict aProverb of our own, which ſays _ oy 

| burnt child dreads the fre. i 

* As Religion hath been the chief ter of 

ö FErudition, ſo Erudition hath not been ungrate- 

| ful to her Patroneſs, but hath contributed 

| largely to the ſupport of Religion. The uſeful 

\8 expoſitions of the Scriptures, the ſober and 

| ſenſible defences of Revelation, the faithful 

_ repreſentation of pure and undefiled Chriſtia- 
nity, theſe have been the works of learned, 

| judicious, and induſtrious men. The corrup- 

tions of the Goſpel, the perverſe interpretations 

and abſurd ſenſes put upon the word of God, 
both in matters of faith and of practice, theſe 
have been the inventions of men who had a 
{mall ſhare of learning, and a large ſhare of 
knavery, or of fanaticiſm, or of both blended 
together. FO 


two kingdoms to the obedience of the holy See. This was in May 
1563. Du Pin, T. xv. p. 291. | 
Hence it may be judged in what manner ſhe would have ruled 
| gver us, if ſhe had ee in her * 


Fanatics 


Fanatics are no friends to reaſon and learn- 

ing; and not without ſome kind of reaſon; 
firſt, becauſe they have uſually a flender pro- 
Viſion of either; ſecondly, becauſe a man hath 
no occaſion to ſpend his time and his pains in 

the ſtudious way, who hath an inward illumi- 
nation to guide him to truth, and to * 
ſuch labour unneceſſary, 
I conclude that the learning which now ex- 
iſts, is, if not ſolely, yet principally to be 
aſcribed to Chriſtianity; and that its Divine 
Author ſaid moſt Jolly of n in this ſenſe 
alſo, | 
77 am the ah n the world. 
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May 15, 1767. 


The U 8 E and I MP OR TANCE of 


EcerxstasTicat HISTORY. 


* Sa 1 


HE ſubject on which I propoſe «ie 
preſent to offer you ſome obſervations, 
is the Uſe and Importance of Eccleſiaſtical Hif- 


tory, which; next to the boly Scriptures, de- 
ſerves the regard of every man of letters, and 
more particularly of every Divine; and the 
ſtudy of which I would recommend to you, 
aſſuming to myſelf the privilege of Age and of 
Academical Standing, in which I am, with re- 


ſpect to many of you, what St. Jerom once 


ſai d to St. Auguſtin, 


Altai Parens, muritis D jeipulus, 
4 Ecccleſi- 
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Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, at large, is the Hil: 
tory of the Church of God in all ages: but I 
ſhall only conſider it from the times which 
immediately followed thoſe of the Apoſtles, 
and begins where the New Teſtament ends. 
Tf a ſtudious perſon were to propoſe to go 
up to the fountain-head, to have recourſe to 
Originals, and to read all the Chriſtian Hiſ- 

torians, and all the Fathers, and all the Acts 
of the Councils of the Six firſt Centuries, with 2 

a view to obtain a knowledge of the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Hiſtory during that period ; beſides the 
difficulty of procuring good editions of all 
thoſe books, beſides the intolerable fatigue of 
of peruſing and examining them and the com- 
mentaries upon them, he would find that his 
time had not been employed to the beſt advan- 
tage, and that the profit was not equal to the la- 
bour, unleſs he intended himſelf to write the 
Hiſtory of thoſe times. 15 
From the revival of Letters, py the begin- 
ning of the Reformation, many good Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Hiſtories have been compiled in Latin, 
in French, and in Engliſh; as all other 
branches of literature have been diligently cul- 
tivated ; and uy the labours or our worthy pre- 

e Land, 
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deceſſors the way to ie erudition hath been 
greatly facilitated. ep er 

As to Chriſtian Antiquities, a moderate 

Ea of them may certainly be acquired 
without peruſing one Original, and lies within 
the reach even of an Engliſh Reader. Vet a 
Divine, I think, ſhould not content himſelf 
willingly with mere ſecond-hand knowledge. 
If he hath leiſure and opportunity for it, he 
ſhould read the following Authors in their 
own language, and in the beſt editions, with 

the notes which the Editors have added to 
them; 

Firſt, The Apoſtoliesl F 8 2-440 
Secondly, The Ancient un, x Apolo: . 


4 


S rc tbe 
| Thirdly, Eusebius 4 3 other Greek Hic- - 
torians who are joined to him. 


This cannot be called a taſk too hard * : 
heavy to a perſon of a liberal and learned edu- 
cation; and when this is done, modern Au- 
thors will be ſufficient nent ere the. 2 Te 
_ lowing centuries. i 
This method purſued will i aſs tins: 
up a knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages; and this advantage will be obtained, 
though it be not the principal point in view. 
And 
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And as Eceleſiaſtical is cloſely connected 
with Civil and Secular Hiſtory, a knowledge 
of this alſo will be ſpontaneouſiy added to the 
other, and be acquired aliud agendo. : 

In this courſe of ſtudy, we muſt judge for 
I . and be upon our guard; fince of all | 
_ Eccleſiaſtical Writers, ancient and modetn, 

there is hardly one who hath not ſome byaſs 
and ſome prejudices, and who will not miflead 
us, if we ſubmit implicitly to all his opinions. 
Of the modern Writers upon this ſubject, Mo- 
ſheim ſeems to me to be one of the moſt in- 
ſtructing and impartial. 
TI come now to repreſent the uſes of Eecle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, | 

i» Ba Eccleſiaſtical ny will ſhew us the 
amazing progreſs of Chriſtianity through the 
Roman Empire, through the Eaſt and through 

the Weſt, during the three firſt Centuries, 
though the Powers of this World ſtrenuouſly 
and cruelly oppoſed it ; though poverty and 
infamy, diſtreſs and oppreſſion, the loſs of 

friends, property, liberty, and life, were often 
the lot of its profeſſors. 

Sanguis Martyrum, ſemen Bedkfee, 1 is an old 
arid a true faying, It was by patiently ſuffer- 
ing perſecution, and not by perſecuting others, 

that 
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that Chriſtians recommended themſelves to rea- 
ſonable and well-diſpoſed people. 

Machiavel hath obſerved ſomewhere that 
unarmed Prophets never performed any great 
feats; andSt. Francis Xavier, the famous Apoſ- 

tle of the Indians, acknowledges that Miſſiona- 

naries without Muſkets ſeldom do their work 
effectually. As to Popiſh Prophets and Apoſtles, 
we will not diſpute the point: but a man 
muſt be no leſs ignorant than profane, who 
does not diſcern that Jeſus Chriſt, the moſt un- 
armed of all men, was He whoſe conqueſts 
were the moſt rapid and the moſt durable; ſuch 
conqueſts as he aimed at by gaining the hearts 
and changing the diſpoſitions from evil to good; 
which no Conqueror beſides himſelf ever * e 
poſed and ever effected. 5 

From this early propagation of Chriſtianity 
many arguments are deduced to ſhew the truth 
of our Religion, and the divine aſſiſtance by 
which it proſpered and prevailed. 

After Conſtantine embraced the Goſpel, and 
Chriſtianity in the fourth Century was by Law 
eſtabliſhed, the number of Chriſtians was 

greatly multiplied, and many nations in proceſs 
of time were converted. 


But 
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But from this extenſive increaſe no dire& | 
proof, I think, can be drawn of the truth of 
our religion. The only uſe of that kind that 
we can make of it is to ſhew that i it was the 
completion of ſome prophecies. 
Rewards were then beſtowed upon thoſe who 
received, and puniſhments were inflicted upon 
thoſe who rejected the Goſpel; by which 
means the Church was filled with nominal 
Chriſtians, who either were allured by the 
loaves and fiſhes, or terrified by the rar 0 tſuf· 
fering. . 

Thus the Chriſtians returned upon the wh 
man and perſecuting Pagans ſome of the ill 
treatment which they themſelves had received ; 

nor could the latter with a good grace com- 
: plain of ſuch uſage, of which they had ſet the 

example. But it was not a conduct worthy of 
the followers of Chriſt, or ſuitable to the ſpi- 
rit of the Goſpel, to have recourſe to Civil 
Magiſtrates, and to Imperial Edicts, to ſup- 
preſs a Superſtition which muſt ſoon have fallen 
of itſelf. The Laws in the Theodoſian and 
Juſtinian Codes againſt Pagans, Heretics, and 
Schiſmatics, are a diſgrace. to Chriſtianity. 
True i it is that from the days of Conſtantine, 
an innumerable multitude of miracles is re- 


3 ported 
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ported to have been performed by Prelates, by 


Monks, by Hermits, by the Reliques of the 
Saints, by Angels, by the Virgin Mary, for 


the propagation of the Faith, and for the con- 


futation of Jews, of Pagans, and 3 | 
of Heretics, 


But it is no leſs true that theſe £9 NOI have 


ſuch plain marks upon them of pious fraud and 


forgery, that no reaſonable: and unprejudiced: 
perſons: can believe them, though they be ſup- 
ported by Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, and by the 


venerable names of Fathers of the Church, of 


St. Athanaſius, St. Jerom, St. 3 St. 
Auguſtin, and many other Saints. 


So far were theſe pious, tricks: from promot- 


ing the Chriſtian cauſe, that there is reaſon to 


think that they kept many learned and ſenſible 


Pagans from embracing a Religion which ſtood 
in need of ſuch ſupports. So far were they 
from eſtabliſhing Orthodoxy, or what was call- 
ed Orthodoxy, that they muſt have increaſed 


_ thediſguſt, and ſtrengthened the ee of 


Schiſmatics and Heretics. 


II. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, concur nog n 
Jewiſh and with Pagan Hiſtory, ſhews us the 


total deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the over- 
throw of the Jewiſh Church and State, and 
VorL. VII. Cc the 
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the continuance of that unhappy nation for 
ſeventeen hundred years, a nation ſtill nume-. ' 
rous, though diſperſed over the face of the 
earth, and moſt cruelly oppreſſed at different 
times by Pagans, by ä and by Ma- 
hometans. 
Herein we ſee the remarkable bed on of 
Our Lord fully accompliſhed, and a confirma- 
tion of the authority of thoſe Books of the New 
Teſtament which were written before that 


great event. 


Theſe divine judgments upon the Jews are 
to be conſidered as a national puniſhment ; and 
as ſuch they remain in full force, notwith- 
{ſtanding any wealth, any proſperity, any ſet- 
tlements, any poſſeſſions and privileges which 
any individuals may acquire in Pagan, Chriſ- 
tian, or Mahometan nations. No favours of 
that kind can defeat the prophecies concern- 
ing them, as ſome have pretended. To be 
deprived for fo many centuries of their own 
country, their own temple, and their own 
civil government,. are proofs that they are no 
longer God's people, and that they can become 
his people no other way than by being the fer- 
vants of Tris Chriſt, and by embracing the Got- 

FS pel; 


pel; which we hope will be ng to paſs in 
due time.. 


III. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory informs us how 


the. increaſe of Chriſtianity produced, in the 
countries where it was received, the. overthrow 


and extinction of Paganiſm, which, after a 


feeble reſiſtance, periſhed about the ſixth Cen- 


tury. 


. were accompliſhed. two a pro- 


phecies: 1 
The one of Malachi; z. 


From the riſing of the ſun even to the 


going down of the ſame, my name ſhall be 


great among the Gentiles ; and in every place 


Incenſe ſhall be offered unto my name, and a 


pure offering ; ; for my name ſhall be great 


among the Heathen, faith the Lord of 
Haste 


The other of Jeremiah ; ; 


„The Gods that have not made the * 
vens and the earth, even they ſhall periſh 
from the: earth, and from under theſe hea- 


Ve ns. 


This Prediction of Jeremiah was uttered i in 


the time of the Babylonian Captivity, when 


there was not the leaſt. proſpect of ſuch an 
event. But it came to paſs that the Gods of 
Ce 2 I. the 
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the Babylonians, of the Agyptians, and of 
other Eaſtern nations, the Gods of Greece and 
of Rome, were entirely deſerted and neglected, 
Their names ſubſiſt, recorded in ancient Au- 
thors; but for theſe thouſand years paſt they 
have not had one temple, or one rden 
under heaven. on 4 
Paganiſm, or Idolatry, or ; the worlhip. of 
falſe Gods, or, to ſet it in the moſt favourable 
light, the worſhip of one Supreme God and f 
Father, and of many inferior Deities, was a 
very ancient Superſtition, contrived 1 in ignorant, 
barbarous, and fabulous ages; but it was the 
corruption of a ſtill more ancient, and a true 
religion, the religion of Adam, of Noah, and 
of Abraham, who profeſſed the doctrine of one 
God and Father, and who probably were all 
acquainted with the doctrine of Angels, or mi- 
niſtring Spirits. hy 
Paganiſm was ſupported by wine and 
Prophecies ; miracles wrought for the moſt 
part by the Gods, and-oracles, moſt of which 
were of the prophetic kind, uttered uſually by 
the Prieſts. _ Theſe 1525 to b Have be mere hes 
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opinion that There might poſſibly be ſome- 


times 
6 N 
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times ſome Diabolical operations, and ſome in- 
tervention of evil Spirits. 

This ſyſtem of Religion was fo 8 
knaviſh, abſurd and wicked, that as the world 
grew more poliſhed and enlightned, it was de- 
rided and expoſed by the 5 Philoſophers, and 
ſlighted by men of faſhion and fortunes, who in 
our Saviour's time were running into Scepti- 
ciſm and Atheiſm, as many of them are now. 
However the external part of Paganiſm and the 
old Ritual was kept up, in compliance with 
immemorial cuſtom, and with the ſuperſtition 
of the Vulgar, who were much affected with 
Sacrifices, Proceſſions, Auguries, Auſpices, and 
Sibylline Oracles. When any calamity befel 
the Public, a neglect of the ancient Rites and 
Ceremonies would have produced tumults and 
| inſurrections. 

This ridiculous e of Idols 100 falſe 
Deities, which had been kept up for prudential 
and political cauſes, and ſupported by the bi- 
gotry of the populace, and by the authority of 
Princes and Magiſtrates, fell almoſt of its own 

accord as ſoon as there was opportunity for in- 
quiry, and men might profeſs themſelves Chriſ- 
tians without danger. The loweſt of the 
people in the country villages adhered for ſome 
3 time 
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time to their Idolatry; and the Platonic Phi- 
loſophers, the laſt learned defenders of Paga- 
_ niſm, vainly endeavoured to refine and ſpiritu- 
alize it, and to turn it into a ſyſtem fit for En- 
thuſiaſts and F anatics like themſelves. 
Indeed, before Chriſtian Rulers aboliſhed 
Idolatry, and demoliſhed or ſhut up Temples 
by Imperial Edits, the Chriſtians were a nu- 
merous and a confiderable body in the Roman 
Empire. They were ſober, induſtrious, and 
charitable ; they took great care of their own 
poor; they paid great reſpect to their own 
Clergy ; their ſeveral Churches exerciſed hoſ- 
pitality towards each other, and correſponded 
together, and were cloſely joined in all things 
relating to their common intereſt. Conſtantine 
therefore propoſed to himſelf no ſmall advan- 
tage by taking them under his protection, and 
by profeſſing Chriſtianity; and had little to fear 
from the reſentment of the Pagans, who were 
not ſo connected by ſocial ties, and who lat 
looſe to A 
IV. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ſhews us how 
Chriſtianity hath been continued and delivered 
down from the Apoſtolical to the preſent | 
age. 


When 


When we . mw many - enemies * 0 
Church hath had, both within and without, 
we muſt acknowledge it the work of Provi- 
_ dence that it hath hitherto ſubſiſtet. 

The method by which Providence hath ace 
compliſhed this, hath been by preſerving the 
Scriptures, and particularly the Goſpel. 

We find that in the fecond Century the 
Books of the New Teſtament were widely 
| ſpread, and well-known, and received by Chriſ- 
tians, as a ſacred rule of faith and manners, 
whilſt the diſciples and ſucceſſors of the Apoſ- 
tles were ſtill living. 

If theſe writings had been loſt in the ſecond 
© Caintin y, even the ſhadow of Chriſtianity 
would not have now ſubſiſted, and the doctrines | 
of Chriſt would have been as little known or 
regarded as the doctrines of Zoroaſter. 

When afterwards, in the third century, and 
in the Diocletian perſecution, an attempt was 
made by the Pagans to deſtroy thoſe ſacred Re- 
Corqds, it was too late, it was to no purpoſe. 

The Scriptures were too far ſpread, and lodged 

in too many hands, to be ſuppreſſed; Chriſ- 

tianity had made a progreſs beyond the power 
and the juriſdiction of the perſecuting Empe- 
rors; and Conſtantius the father of Conſtan- 
C C4 I 
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tine was very favourable to the Chriſtians of 
Gaul and Britain who were his ſubjects, and 
protected them as much as he could. Some 
Chriſtians were compelled to deliver up their 
facred Books; but many more concealed and 
kept them ſafe. | 
In this third century great care was taken 
to tranſcribe correct copies and different ver- 
ions of the Scriptures. 
Afﬀterwards, even in the moſt dark, igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious ages, copies of the Scrip- 
tures and tranſlations of the Scriptures were 
ſtill preſerved in various Cathedrals and Monaſ- 
teries; ſome people peruſed them, ſome uſe 
was made of them, and alſo of the ancient 
Fathers, and ſome knowledge of en 
was kept up by theſe means. 
It is to the Scriptures, and to the free uſe of 
them, that the Reformation owes its birth and 
' progreſs; and ſince that time learned men 
have taken commendable pains to colle& and 
to examine their various readings, and to ſettle 
the Text in the Critical and Grammatical way, 
which is the only foundation upon which ra- 
tional interpretations can be built. 
V. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory will ſhew us the 
various opinions which prevailed at different 
| times 


times amongſt the Fathers and other Chriſ- 
tians from the days of the Apoſtles, and how 


they departed more or leſs from the * 


of the Goſpel. For example; 
We find the generality of Chriſtians in an- 
cient times, in oppoſition to the Valentinians, 


to the Manichæans, and to other Fataliſts, to 


have been ſtrenuous defenders of that liberty 
by which we are enabled to do well, or to do 


ill. They admitted no Divine Decrees which 


neceſſitated human creatures, or which exclud- 


ed any of them from ſalvation, for the ſin of 
Qik firſt parent. Such were the ſentiments 
of Juſtin Martyr, of Origen, of Chryſoſtom, 
and indeed of all the Greek Fathers; and of 


the Latin Fathers alſo, till St. Auguſtin aroſe 


and introduced the Syſtem of Chriſtian Fata- 


liſm. 1 


We find in the four or five firſt Centuries 
ſome notions adopted into religion from the 


doctrines of Plato and of the Platoniſts; and 


afterwards another ſet of notions, when the 


Scholaſtic Theology prevailed, borrowed from 
the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle. 


VI. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory will enable us to 


| form a true judgment of the merit of the Fa- 
thers, 
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thers, and of me: uſe which is to be n of 
them, 

The Papiſt, in their 1 with thi Pros 
teſtants, have ever made a great ſtir about the 
Fathers, magnifying their authority, and claim- 
ing their teſtimony and patronage in behalf of 
Popery. And yet if the conteſt were to be de- 
cided by thefe Arbitrators, they would be caſt 
in many points. Being conſcious of this, they 
extol the Fathers, when they think that they 
have them on their ſide ; and when they muſt 
give them up, they prefer the authority of 
their own Popes and Councils, and of what 
they call the Catholic Church, to any or to 
all the Fathers joined together; or they put 
forced interpretations upon their words againſt 
all rules of Grammar and Criticiſm ; or they 
boldly reje& them as put in by Heretics; and 
they have made no ſcruple in theis Expurga- 
tory Indexes to ſtrike out all ſuch paflages in 
the Fathers as are directly againſt their no- 
tions. Thus when the Ancients are with them, 

they are Fathers ; when againſt them, they 
are Children; and it certainly behoves them 
to treat St. Cyprian as a Child; for if his au- 
thority be any thing, the Pope's authority 
18 
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is nothing: he hath cut it up from the root, by 
OUTS. the parity of Biſhops. 
Some of our Divines have held the Fathers 


and the General Councils in high veneration, 


and have paid a ſuperſtitions kind of regard to 
their deciſions, We have ever ſince the Re- 
formation ſhewed them more deference than 
other Proteſtant Writers; and therefore the 
Papiſts have uſually attacked us with expreſ- 


Hons taken from their works; although many 
of their noted Divines have been leſs diſpoſed 
to ſubmit to the authority of the F athers than 


many Divines of our Church. 
The neceſſity of allowing no infallible Teach- 


er but Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and no Rule of 
F aith but the Scriptures, excited learned Pro- 

teſtants, as 'Daille, and Barbeyrac, and our 
Whitby, and ſome others, to oppoſe this Naviſh 


and dangerous reverence for Antiquity. 

They have therefore obſerved that the Fa- 
thers themſel ves diſclaim ſuch authority as 
Teachers, or or ſuch a ſubmiſſion to their doc- 
trines, as theſe Moderns are willing to grant 
them: 

1 That they have frequently affirmed the 


keene to be the only Rule of faith, and to 
be 
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be ſufficiently clear in all points  neceflary to 
ſalvation : 

That they themſelves are to be Judged by 
Scripture and Reaſon, which muſt be our laſt 
reſort 1 in all religious i inquiries: 

That it is not eaſy to come at their meaning, 
on account of their ſtyle, which wants preci- 
ſion and perſpicuity, and of their rhetorical 
flouriſhes and exaggerations; that if for ex- 
ample you appeal to them about the Euchariſt, 
you find them talking obſcurely, and making 
myſteries where there are none, ſometimes 
ſaying things which favour the Papiſts or the 
Lutherans, ſometimes things | which favour 
us : 1 
That they do not always give us their real 
thoughts and ſentiments, but diſſemble them, 
and comply with vulgar prejudices: _ 
That they differ widely from each other 1 in 
many Theological points : 

That there appears in ſome of . a ſpirit 
of perſecution, Aren e and bi- 
gotry: | 
That their writings have been augmented, 
curtailed, and corrupted by fools and kuaves 1n 
ſo many places, that we cannot be ſure af 
knowing what is and what is not theirs. 
Though 
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Though indeed, ſince the times of the Refor- 
mation, much care and pains have been be- 
ſtowed by learned Editors to give us correct 
copies of their genuine works, which re in 
far better condition than they were before: 
That they abound with allegorical and . 
tical interpretations of Scripture, which are 
always unſatisfactory, and boten en 
frivolous and ridiculous: * 

That Jerom and other Latin Fathers aithre 
Origen and his followers for this childiſh. and 
licentious method of expounding Scripture, 
whilſt they themſelves are not one 05 lle 
3 than he in the very ſame way: 

That the practical religion which mar wack 
is erroneous 3: in ſome points abſurdly 1 in 
other caſes too relaxed and indulgent: 

In a word, that they are uuſafe guides n 
in Theology and Morality. 

Such are the objections Fon theſ: 8 
Writers, moſt of which are ſo well ſupported, 
that it is not poſſible to refute them. 

But it would be a falſe inference to to 
from the blemiſhes aud miſtakes of the Fathers, 
that they are to be caſt aſide as altogether 
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1 Conſidered as Claſſic Authors, they are: as 
valuable as their Pagan contemporaries, and 


contain inſtruction of the Grammatical, Crit 
cal, and Philological kind. 


They are unexceptionable witneſs: from, 


age to age of the authenticity and genuineneſs 


of the New Teſtament ; they ſhew us evident- 
ly that they had the ſame Scriptures which we 


now have. 


They ſerve to ſettle the true Res kae of the 


New Teſtament, and are of the more impor- 
tance, as we have hardly any manuſcripts 


older than the fifth century, and but few of 


Z thoſe. 


The Fathers, particularly the Greek Fathizrs, 
are in ſome places uſeful Interpreters of the 
Scriptures. 


If we take them i in the character of Hiſto- 


rians, though they be not profeſſedly ſuch, 


they are witneſſes and recorders of the cuſtoms 
and opinions of Chriſtians, Jews, and Pagans, 


and repreſent to us the ſtate of ts Church 
and of the Empire. 


Thus, for example, the works 56 Chryſoſtom 
throw much light on the cuſtoms and manners 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. This popular 
Orator hath introduced in his diſcourſes, and in 

1 his 
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Bis. other writings, the ae gy 4 parti- 
cularly the vices and the follies of his on 
times, often entering into a minute detail. He 
ſhews us the vanity, diſſipation, levity, pride, 
voluptuouſneſs, effemin&y, luxury, debauchery, 
and ſuperſtition, which abounded in thoſe days; 
to. which is to be added the ſpirit of Theologi- 
cal altercation and of oppreſſion that reigned 
amongſt the Monks and the Prelates, of which 
his own ſufferings: were a ſad proof, all fore- 
boding and forerunning and naturally producing 
the great corruption of the Church, and the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the Eaſt and in the 
Weſt. To God's good providence and to the 
promiſe of our Lord it is to be aſcribed that 
Chriſtianity was not obliterated in enſuing 
times. The holy Scriptures and ſome old 
Chriſtian Records eſcaped the hands of ſo many 
falſe friends and open foes, and were the means 
by which Religion was kept from periſhing till 
the Reformation; and ſince the Reformation, 
Chriſtianity hath been better defended and ex- 
plained than it had been 1 in any age after the 
Apoſtolical days. wes 
As to General Councils *, which have e 
3 al 3 
Hooker is of opinion, that Civil government ariſeth from com- 


Pact, andd is of human inſtitution; that arbitrary empire is deteſta- 
| ble, 
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too much extolled by Papiſts and by ſome Pro- 
teſtants, they were a collection of men who 
were frail and fallible; and ſome of thoſe Coun- 
cils were not aſſemblieg of pious and learned 
Divines, but Cabals, 5. majority of which 
were quarrelſome, fanatical, domineering, diſ- 
| honeſt Prelates, who wanted to compel men to 
_ approve all their opinions of which they them- 
ſelves had no clear conceptions, and to anathe- 
matize and oppreſs thoſe who would not im- 
plicitly ſubmit to their determinations. If 
theſe men found out the Truth, or if the 
Truth found them out, it muſt have been - 8 
ſtrange good luck. . 
But although we allow not the anthatity of 
the Fathers in matters of faith, and though we 
charge them with many miſtakes, yet as to 
their perſons, we hold them, or ſeveral of them 
in eſtimation, eſpecially thoſe of the three firſt 
centuries, the times of Martyrs and Confeſſors. 
We reverence their ſelt-denial, patience, cou- 
rage and conſtancy under great ſufferings, 
dle, and that, as he well obſerves, To live by one man's will is the cauſe 
of all mens miſery. But when he talks of the utility of General Coun- 
cils, he ſeems not to be 7 he Judicious Hooker. In difputing with the 
Fanatics of his days, he 1s very rational and ſkilful : but as to an- 


cient Eccleſiaftical Hiſtory, he had ſuperficial notions of it, and * 
net emanci ipated from the common prejudices of his times. 


their 
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their pious labours in propagating Chriſtianity, 


their uſeful treatiſes in defence of the Goſpel - 
againſt Infidels. They had their blemiſhes ; - 


and ſo have the moſt Eminent: . 


Nullum fine venia placuit Ingenium. 


In excuſe of their errors and defects we are | 
willing to admit any fair plea that candor and 
charity can ſuggeſt. But to excuſe them is one 


thing ; to be guided by them 1s another thing. 


VII. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory will ſhew us one 


evil, than which none began ſooner, or ſtretched 
itſelf farther, or hath more diſturbed and diſtreſ- 


ſed the Chriſtian world in all ages; and that 
evil is, The impoſing unreaſonable terms of 


communion, and requiring Chriſtians to profeſs 


doctrines, not propounded in Scriptural words, 
but inferred as conſequences from paſſages of 


Scripture, which one may call Syſtems of Con- 
ſequential Divinity. 


Two Authors, who have been an honour to - 


this nation, have exprefled themſelves with 
remarkable ſtrength and freedom in cenſuring 
ſuch Impoſitions, namely John Hales and Chil- 


lingworth ; and many things tending to the 


fame purpoſe may be found in the works of 
other eminent Divines. 
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| I could produce a long liſt of queſtions relat- 
ing to Critical, Metaphyſical, Speculative Di- 
vinity, which happily are left at large, and not 
converted into Articles of Faith. And what is 
the conſequence? The conſequence is that 
many even of the Learned never think at all 
about them; that they who have conſidered 
them are of diverſe opinions; that inquiſitive 
men have diſputed about them; and that peev- 
iſh men have abuſed one another about them. 
But no Schiſm hath been cauſed, nor hath the 
peace of the Church or State been diſturbed 
by them. 
| Even the Romiſh Church, bigoted and ty- 
rannical as ſhe is, hath left ſundry points at 
large; as for example, the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin, the power of the Pope in 
temporal matters, the perſons in whom Infallt- 
bility reſides, whether-in the Pope alone, or in 
a General Council, or in both together, or itt 
the whole Cathglic Church, and whether this 
ſame Infallibility reaches to matters of fact, or 
only to matters of doctrine. The Fathers of tlie 
Council of Trent drew up ſome of their Arti- 
ticles of Faith in a ſhuffling and ambiguous 
manner, to avoid offending ſome of their own 
F raternity, and to ads a latitude of opinion. 
They 
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They were much perplexed and divided in their 
ſentiments concerning Original Sin, and Juſti- 
fication. They ought therefore to have left 
thoſe litipated points undecided. A man indeed 
makes a ridiculous figure, who claiming Infat. 
libility, exerts it not in deciding religious con- 
troverſies. What elſe is it good for? But then 
grievous inconveniences ariſe from uſing this 
divine gift too freely. The Popes of the laſt 
century had acted more diſcretely, if they had 
left open and undecided the contention be- 
tween the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts about pre- 
deſtination, free-will, and grace, and had per- 
mitted their Catholic ſubjects to join either 
with St. Auguſtin, Janſenius, and John Cal- 
vin, or with all the Greek Fathers and with 5 
the Arminians. — „ 
I have heard it ſaid that one of the Popes 
of thoſe times, being preſſed to decide this 
controverſy, replied; Why do they teaſe me 
with Theological queſtions? Lam not a Divine; 
I am a Canoniſt, 1 
There are two more points relating to Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, which particularly deſerve the 
conſideration of the Clergy. They are, 


D d Firſt, 
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Firſt, The origin and progreſs of Popery: 
Secondly, The origin and Progreſs of ta 

Reformation, | 
But theſe I reſerve, 17 it pleaſe God, to ang» 

ther opportunity, 5 8 25 
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ay Reverend Brethren, 5 


IN treating of the uſe and ;maportance of 
. Eeclefiaſtical Hiſtory, I reſerved two points, 
which more particularly; require the conſidera- 
tion of the Clergy. They are, | 
Firſt, The origin and progreſs of Popery : 
Secondly, The og. and progreſs of the 
Reformation. * 
As to the origin oo progreſs. of Popery : 
Whilſt it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuffer that de- 
plorable corruption of Chriſtianity, called Po- 
pery, to occupy. fo large a portion of! the Choſe 
ian world, there muſt be 
Litora Titoribus contraria. 
D d 3 A reunion 
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A reunion between them and us is an utter 
impoſſibility, and the project of a reconciliation 
is a ſtrange abſurdity, though it hath been 
ſometimes attempted by ſome perſons of con- 
ſiderable abilities. Fire and water may as ſoon 
make an alliance. In the points wherein we 
differ, they expect that we ſhould yield and ſub- 
mit to them in all things, and we can ſubmit to : 
them in nothing: 1 2 St 
Of all Proteſtant; nations there is perhaps 
not one which hath ſuffered ſo much from 
Popery as ours, not one which hath more reaſon 
to dread and abhor that Religion. 3 
England for ſome centuries before the Re- 
formation was the moft Pope-ridden country in 
Chriſtendom ; and fince that happy Revolution, 
our Papiſts have uſually been enemies to the 
State as much as to the Church. It is to be 
feared that they will hardly be good ſubjects to 
any Prince whom they call an Heretic, unleſs 
nin proceſs of time they ſhould be altered much 
for the better, which is to be wiſhed for their 
Takes as well as ours. 1 8 . 
One of the arguments uſed even by men 


of parts and ns Fr in behalf of N 1s 
this; 3 


wy : 
* . 
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It is impoſſible, ſay they, chat the Church, 
of Rome ſhould be corrupted in points of faith, 
beeauſe ſuch corruptions muſt have had a be- 
ginning, they muſt once have been noyelties; 5 
and then they would certainly have been op- 
poſed and rejected by Chriſtians, by religious 
Emperors, pious Biſhops, eminent Saints, holy 
Councils, and particularly by the Popes, when 
the firſt attempts were made to introduce them. 
Therefore our preſent doctrine is that of the 
primitive Church. 
It is filly and impudent to argue thus againſt 
plain matters of fact, and in ſupport of doctrines 
which are contrary to Scripture, to Chriſtian 
Antiquities, and to common ſenſe. If they are 
ſuch, and carry their own conviction. along with 
them, what fi ignifies 1 it when they crept in, and 
whether we can give an account of their birth 
and education? 

But here the knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical Hit. 
tory is of fingular ſervice to us, and enables us 
to trace the origin and the progreſs of boſe 
falſe doctrines. 

Thus, for example, we can point out the 
time pretty nearly when Pictures and Images 5 
found their way into Churches, and began to 


be reverenced, and when the direct worſhip of 
D d 4 them 
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them was introduced; which though ſet up in 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious times, yet met with 
a long and a violent oppoſition through the 
whole Chriſtian world, till at length Popes and 

Prieſts and Monks, and Women, and factious 
Councils, and wicked Princes eſtabliſhed it, 
and this ſpecies of Idolatry was triumphant. 
One of its chief ſupporters amongſt the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics was John Damaſcene, an eminent Saint 
of the eighth century, and an eminent Liar. 

It is well known that Epiphanius, a F ather 
of the fourth century, deſtroyed a picture of 
Chriſt or of ſome Saint, which he found hung : 


up in a Church, accounting it to be a ſuper- 


ſtitious and 1dolatrous ornament. So early was 
this abuſe creeping into the Chriſtian world ! 
Thus alfo in the ninth century Paſchaſius 
Radbertus, in a Treatiſe on the Euchariſt, laid 
the foundation for the doctrine of Tranſubſtan- | 
tiation amongſt the Latins, and taught that 
only the Figure or appearance of bread and 
wine remained, and that the true body and 
blood of Chriſt was preſent. He met with 
warm contradiction on account of this novel 
interpretation. The diſputants upon this point 
talked obſcurely and inconſiſtently, except Jo- 
annes Seotus, who, being a man of ſenſe and a 
Philo- 
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Philoſopher, expreſſed himſelf with clearneſs 


and preciſion, and ſaid that the bread and wine 
were viſible repreſentations and memorials of 
the abſent body and blood of Chriſt. Such af- 
terwards was the doctrine of the learned Re- 
former Zuinglius. 


At laſt, as one error begets another, it was 
2 that the Deified Elements ſhould be 


adored with divine worſhip, a practice unknown 


before the twelfth century. 


One obſervation hath 10. gecurced to me, 


relating to the monſtrous ſyſtem of Popery, 


which I think * deſerve to be conſidered. 


It is this; 


When we reflect. upon the errors, the falle 5 


doctrines, and corrupt practices of that Church, 
and compare them with the dictates of Reaſon, 


and with the word of God, they appear ſo 
groundleſs, ſo abſurd, ſo deſpicable, ſo ſcanda- 


lous, that we are amazed how Chriſtians, how 
rational creatures could adopt them. But place 
them in another point of view, and conſider 
them as Political Inſtitutions, and you will find 


them to be an uniform, a conſiſtent, and a 


very crafty ſcheme, full of wiſdom, that is, of 
worldly wiſdom, and all the parts of it con- 
ſpieing to one Strat end, namely, to exalt the 
Eccleſi- 
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Eccleſiaſtical State, to give it wealth, dignity, 
and authority ; to keep the Civil-State and the 
Body of Chriſtians in ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
implicit faith, and paſſive obedience ; and to 
make the Head of the Church an univerſal 
Monarch, and an abſolute Tyrant. There 1s 
hardly any Romiſh error to be named that 
Hath not this tendency. At the ſame time the 
myſterious nature of Religion, and the deceit- 

fulneſs of human reaſon, and the danger of 
private judgment were ſedulouſly inculcated, 

to keep people indolent, credulous, tame and 
yr 

Many were the falſe notions and oY 
als practices which crept into the Church in 
early times, in the fourth century, and were 
the forerunners and introducers of Popery. As 
for example; 

Firſt, An immoderate eſteem for anger 
and virginity, for a retirement from the world, 
for voluntary poverty, and voluntary auſte- 
rities. 

This produced thoſe Decrees of che Latin 

Church againſt the marriage of the Clergy, 
thoſe ſwarms of Monks, and that variety of 

Religious Brotherhoods and Siſterhoods, which 
being mare in the warm elimates of the Eaſt, 
| procoegee 
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2 pisckeged to the Weſt, and over- ran every 


Chriſtian country, turning ſober Religion into 


fanatical Superſtition, and producing execrable 
debaucheries, and numberleſs other evils. The 
Monks in later ages were proper tools in the 
hands of ambitious Popes, to whom they pro- 
feſſed the moſt laviſh obedience, and by whom 
they were protected and carefled. 

Secondly, The inflicting of pains and pe- 

nalties upon thoſe who differed in their reli- 


gious opinion from the Majority. They were 


anathematized by the Church, and the Empe- 
rors were perſuaded to make p and cruel 
laws againſt them. 


Grotius, who cannot be charged with a want 


of veneration for old Fathers and Councils, yet 
could not refrain from cenſuring their over- 


bearing proceedings, and ſays; It ſeems to me 
that the Ancient Eccleſiaſtics were too ready to 
turn Chriſtians out of doors, becauſe they could 

not adopt all their opinions, and ſubmit to all 


their deciſions. 


Thirdly, The practice of collecting Reliques, f 
of digging up the bodies of real or imaginary 
Saints and Martyrs, and depoſiting them in holy 


9 with 5 ſolemnity. 
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Fourthly, The uſe of pious frauds, and the 
cuſtom of lying for God's ſake, and of main- 
taining falſe miracles wrought by holy men, 

by the Reliques of Saints, and by Images, 
founded upon this pernicious principle that it 
is lawful to deceive the common people for 
their good, and for the advancement of Re- 
ligion. Scarcely can any one Father of the 
fourth and fifth centuries be named who was 
free from this blemiſh. The expedience of 
political lies they might perhaps learn from 
Plato, who recommends them ; from the Goſ- 
pel they could not learn it. But the practice 
hath been faithfully and inviolably kept up 
from that day to this. 
When Jerom in the fifth century wrote in 
defence of the religious reſpect due to Reliques, 
and of the wonders wrought by them, and 
inſulted and abuſed Vigilantius, who had the 
courage to oppoſe this bigotry and theſe im- 


poſtures, he informs us that there were even 


ſome Biſhops who took part with Vigilantius, 
and were guilty of the ſame horrible unpiety. 
When Sulpitius Severus about the ſame time 
wrote the Life of St. Martin, filled with ab- 
ſurd and incredible miracles, he himſelf lets us 
know that he was cenſured by Scoffers as a re- 

1 later 
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later of fables. He perſiſts, as it may be ſup- 
poſed, in maintaining theſe fables, and is very 
angry with thoſe who would not believe him. 
We have not exact accounts of all that paſſed 
in the Chriſtian world in thoſe days; yet from 
the accounts which we have we may con- 


clude that there were many perſons who diſ- 


liked pious frauds, but found it neither poſſible 
to undeceive the ſuperſtitious Fablic, nor ſafe 
to attempt it. 


Fifthly, An adoption and imitation of Pa- 


gan rites and ceremonies, partly introduced to 
allure the Pagans to Chriſtianity, and to amuſe 


them with ſolemnities to which Ty had been 


accuſtomed. 


Thus in the room of Pagan Feſtivals the 
Chriſtian Holidays were introduced, and often 
occupied the ſame Places in the Calendar. 

The conformity between Rome Pagan and 
Rome Chriſtian, in which the latter imitated 
the former, is generally aſſerted by Proteſtants, 
and not denied by many of the Papiſts ; and 


it hath been demonſtrated in ſuch a variety 


of circumſtances, that it ſeems impoſſible for 
an unprejudiced Inquirer not to yield to ſuch 
overbearing evidence. I have obferved, in 


; reading the miracles contained in Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, that the compilers of the old Legends 
and Lives of the Saints, not having genius 
enough to invent a ſufficient. quantity of 
new prodigies, having peruſed the Pagan Poets 
and Hiſtorians, ſuch as Ovid and Livy, and 
had picked out the marvellous tales that they 

found there, and adapted them to their own 
Saints, Monks, and Hermits. | 
To the numerous conformities which have 
been obſerved between Pagan and Chriſtian ſu- 
perſtitions, may be added the cuſtom of leav- 
ing Legacies to the Gods. The Roman Laws, 
to keep this bigotry in ſome bounds, excluded 
ſeveral upſtart Gods and Goddeſſes from inhe- 

riting ſuch donations. 

Deos heredes inſtituere non polſi mus, ſays Ul- 

pian, præter eos quos Senatus-conſultis, et Conſti- 
tutionibus Principum Mituere conceſſum ft; eats 
Jovem Tarpeium, &c. 
Chriſtians made the ſame gifts to their Saints; 
and Juſtus Lipſius bequeathed his furred gown 
to the Virgin, Dive Virgini Hallenſi, to the 
Virgin Goddeſs of Hall, whoſe wonderful 
works he had recorded; a proper wrapper to 
keep her and her miracles warm, as ſome pro- 
fane Proteſtant obſerved. 


Laſtly „ 
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Laſtly, The encroachments of the Biſhops 
of Rome, which began in the fourth century, 
if not ſooner, and were uniformly continued 
and extended by all ſucceeding Popes, Saints 
as well as Sinners, till at length they claimed 
abſolute dominion, ſpiritual and temporal. 
Firſt they acquired juriſdiction over all the 
Weſtern Biſhops ; then they attempted to do 
the ſame in the Eaſt, and excommunicated the 
Patriarchs of Conſtantinople for oppoſing their 
inſolence ; then they aſſumed a ſort of infalli- 
bility, and a : ſuperiority over General Coun- 
cils. | 
In the fifth. century they were uſurping, 

domineering, perſecuting Prelates, whilſt the 
Biſhops of Conſtantinople were more decent 
and moderate. 

At the ſame time the Clergy 1 Imperial 
Edicts were declared exempt from the autho- 
rity of Civil Magiſtrates, and only to be judged 
in Eccleſiaſtical Courts. Theſe privileges and 
immunities were extended more and more, and 

became an intolerable evil. At length every 
one was permitted to appeal to the Pope, who 
was in all cauſes and over all perſons ſupreme. 
Then the authority of Popes, of Councils, 
and of Canons began in reality to be preferred 
_ fo 


06 ud 
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to that of the Seriphurns' ne ſte 
regarded, ant D 
In the eighth century this bewer of Keclofs- ö 
ſtics was far more extenſive in the Weſt than 
in the Eaſt, and ſo it continued to be in ſue- 
ceeding ages. The barbarous nations then 
ruling in Europe had before their converſion 
to Chriſtianity been under the government of 
their own Prieſts. The ſame obedience they 
now were willing to pay to the Chriſtian 
_ Clergy; and hence aroſe the authority and the 
riches of the European Biſhops. 
This temporal proſperity of the Church * 
gan with its Head, and thence was diffuſed by 
degrees, and deſcended to the Prelates, the 
Prieſts, and the Monaftic Families. For in 
the opinion of thoſe barbarous nations the Ro- 
man Pontif ſucceeded to the rights and powers 
of the Pontifex Maximus, and of the High 
Prieſt of the Druids, whoſe authority had 
been incredible; and his Holineſs, as Head of 
the Church, had a title to the ſame honours. 
Hence he acquired his juri{di&ion even as to 
things temporal, and to civil government, 
which -was ſtill more increaſed and confirmed | 
by a moſt pernicious opinion, the parent of ſo 


_— wars and calamities, that he who was 
: excom- 
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5 Scommünicated by Popes Us 1 Pretaccs for- 

. beited all the rights not only of a citizen, but 

of an, human creature. This notion, which 

CE was borrowed. from. Pagan ſuperſtition, crept 
: into the Church, to Fe TONE detriment 


; 5 of all Europe“ * In 


To this may be added the wehr 156 kalle I 
policy, as the event ſhewed, of Emperors. and 2 
Princes, who thought that they might more 
fafely lodge great pqwer, in the hands of Popes 

and Prelates, than in thoſe of their turbulent 
Nobles, and govern 1 their ſubjects more eaſily 
by the aſſiſtance of Eceleſiaſtics, whoſe exe- 
crations arid: excommunications were fo reve- 
renced and feared by the ſtupid world. 

At this time the Popes became temporal I 
Princes, and had conſiderable territories. 
In the ninth century they began to claim 
and exert a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms. 

The tenth century is branded with the igno- = 
minious title of Seculum Obſcuruni. An age it 
was of profound darkneſs and een nd. 
of no leſs wickedneſs, . 
Whatever different judgments Hiſtorians 
have paſſed in general concerning the ſtate of 
| G in this century, in oye * they 


£ Moſheim. 5 
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to that of the en Which were male 


1 regarded. 


In the eighth century this power of Becke 
ſtics was far more extenſive in the Weſt than 
in the Eaſt, and fo it continued to be in ſuc- 
ceeding ages. The barbarous nations then 
ruling in Europe. had before their converſion 
to Chriſtianity been under the government of 
their own Prieſts. The fame obedience they 
now were willing to pay to the Chriſtian 
Clergy ; and hence aroſe the authority and the 
riches of the European Biſhops. 
This temporal proſperity of the Church be- 
. gan with its Head, and thence was diffuſed by 

degrees, and deſcended to the Prelates, the 
Prieſts, and the Monaſtic Families. For in 
the opinion of thoſe barbarous nations the Ro- 
man Pontif ſucceeded to the rights and powers 
of the Pontifex Maximus, and of the High 
Prieſt of the Druids, whoſe authority had 
been incredible ; and his Holineſs, as Head of 


the Church, had a title to the ſame honours. 


Hence he acquired his juriſdiction even as to 
things temporal, and to civil government, 
which was ſtill more increaſed and confirmed 
by a moſt pernicious opinion, the parent of ſo 
ny wars and calamities, that he who was 

excom- 
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excommunicated by Popes and Prelates for- 


& beited all the rights not only of a citizen, but 
of an human creature. This notion, which 


| was borrowed from Pagan ſuperſtition, crept 


into the Church, to the TRIO detriment | 


: of all Europe. 


To this may be added the Fusyr hs falls 
policy, as the event ſhewed, of Empetors and a 
Princes, who thought that they might more 
| fafely lodge great power | in the hands of Popes 


and Prelates, than in thoſe of their turbulent 


Nobles, and govern their ſubjects more eaſily 


by the aſſiſtance of Eceleſiaſtics, whoſe exe- 
crations and excommunications were ſo reye- 
renced and feared by the ſtupid world. 


At this time the Popes became temporal = 


Princes, and had conſiderable territories. 


In the ninth century they began to claim 


and exert a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms. 
The tenth century is branded with the igno- 


minious title of Seculum Obſcurunt. An age it 
was of profound darkneſs and ignorance, and 


of no leſs wickedneſs. 
Whatever different judgments Wee 


have paſſed in general concerning the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in this century, in one point they 


f Moſheim. 


Vor. VII. Ee „ 
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5 all agree, in acknowledging the moſt laments 
able condition of the Church and the See of 
Rome; and none have complained more of it 
chan foe Popith writers. The Church, fay 
they, was like the Ship in which Ebriſt and 
his Apoſtles were failing, when the wind Was 
contrary and tempeſtuous, and the veſſel {juſt | 
OG ; but Chriſt lay aſleep. | 
Fives of the Popes of this century were not 
men, but monſters. The city of Rome was 
under the dominion of infamous Harlots, who 
made and unmade Popes at their pleaſure, and 
filled St. Peter Chai with their own gallants, 
and with their own baſtards, with 1 ignorant and 
wicked boys, who are to be conſidered as In- 
truders and falſe Popes. The Canons and De- 
crees of former ages, and the Traditions con- 
cerning the due election of Popes, were tram 
pled — foot. Thus ſaith Baronius, who 
cannot be ſuſpected of repreſenting things worſe 
than they were. But he could not deny facts 
ſo evident, and yet ſo mortifying to the Church 
of Rome. 
For according to the Popiſh Syſtem 3 
makes it i pepaliary that Chriſt ſhould have a 


£ Sergius, Jolm X, John XI, John XII, Bonifacius. 
viſible 
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vidbleDeputy and Vicegerent \ upon earth, it can 
| ha be proved that there was a Church ex- 
Ning; and it is unaccountable that an infalli- 
bie Head ſhould be a creature of ſuch impor- 
tance, and that Earth and Hell, if they had 
been ranfſacked, could not have furniſhed more 
ns and NN 8558 Wies we _ 3 
Pol. 

And ht even Gina: "OR ee ſtate of 
the Romiſh Church ſome Popith writers have 
drawn an argument in behalf of their reli- 
gion. It is, fay they, a proof of God's par- 
ticular Providence in ſupport of the Church, 
that theſe execrable Pontifs did not add hereſy 
to theirgother crimes, nor attempt to ſubvert 
the Catholic Faith in any article, which was 
preſerved ſafe and dun even in ſuch vile 
hands. i | 
Thus learned and i ingenious men, ſuch as 
Feiiglon : the Archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
| ſome others, will have recourſe to arguments of 
which men of ſenſe, not enſlaved to an hypo- 
theſis, would be aſhamed. For that thoſe 
wicked Popes did not profeſs hereſy, is fo far 
from being miraculous, that it would rather 


have been a miracle if they had not aQed 
thus. 


e 2 | They 
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a They held all their wealtli and power, and 
enjoyed all their vicious pleaſures by preten- 


ſions to orthodoxy; and if they had broached 


any hereſies, the world, blind and bigoted -as 
it was, would not have endured them. John 
the XXII, in the fourteenth century, was an 
example of it. This Pope, being fool enough 
to ſet up for a Divine, and to broach a doc- 
trine novel and heretical, as,it was then called, . 
that the ſouls of the Saints did not ſee God tilt 
after the reſurreQion, was in no ſmall danger. 
The king of France threatned to burn him 
alive, and he Was forced to ſhuffle and to re- 
cant. | 0 
The Popes of the 90 S kad as 
occupations for their minds and bodies, ſuch 
as fornication, adultery, extortion, pillage, 
ſunony, luxury, . e and ſo 
forth. | 
Hereſies, real or imaginary, | are ſeldom 
broached by ſuch ſort of people, but uſually 
by ingenious, ſober, ſerious, contemplative, 
ſtudious, melancholy, and enthuſiaſtic men. 
If Eccleſiaſtical Debauchees are Infidels or 
Atheiſts, they have commonly the wit to keep 
it to themſelves, and 3 are contented to ſay i in 
their 
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their hearts and to their intimates, Chriſtianity 
iS a. fable, and there'is no God. EY 
It is certain that the Popes of the following 

centuries were far more pernicious to Chriſten- 
dom than theſe deſpicable and debauched Pon- 
 fifs, If their private conduct was more regu- 
lar, they carried their ſpiritual and temporal 
pretenſions much higher. They fleeced, or 
rather flayed the Clergy and the Laity; they 
excited ſubjects to rebel againſt their excom- 
municated Governors; they dethroned kings, 
and gave away their kingdoms ; they involved 
nations in wars which deſtroyed thouſands and 
ten thouſands ; they eſtabliſhed Inquiſitions, 
and maſſacred innumerable Schiſmatics and He- N 
retics, as they called them. {ZE 
The tenth century is obſerved to have ED 
an age of peace and quiet as to doctrines, and 
void both of hereſies and of Theological con- 

8 troverſies, which however is not to be aſcribeg 
to piety and knowledge, but to indolence and 
' Ignorance. - Magic, or the art of conjurtng, is- 
aid to have been almoſt the only rm: of 

the Erie. 

Vet in this century, Chriſtianity, ſuch as it 
was, made no ſmall progreſs, The Normans 
and many of the inhabitants of Crete, and the 

E #9: peoplè 
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people who dwelt by the Baltic Sea were Con- 
verted; Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Poland, 
Hungary, Muſcovy, Ruſſia, Sclavonia, Pruſſia 

received Chriſtianity, From Norway Chriſ- 

tianity paſſed to the Oreades, to Iceland, and to 
Greenland. And in Germany, by the endea- 
vours of the Emperors, many Pagans in thoſe 
extenſive regions were converted. 

This century produced ſome Hiſtorians: who 
are not contemptible, of whom the moſt con- 
ſiderable was the Emperor Conſtantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus; ſome men of tolerable learning 

and abilities; ſome Divines, as Oecumenius, 

2 Commentator on the Scriptures, though no 
original writer, yet a good Compiler; ſome 
 kPopes and ſome Biſhops. who had no bad: 
character, and who endeavoured-to reform the 
vices of the Clergy ; ſome Prelates and Eccle- 
ſiaſtics who performed noble acts of hoſpitality 
and charity; others who boldly oppoſed Papal 

_ eycroachments and predbminant errors. In 
England the Bible was tranſlated into the Saxon 
tongue; and we had Divines who rejected the 


doctrine of the bodily Fe of Chrift 1 in the 
Euchariſt. 


Sibeder II. too VII. Marinus II. Agapetus II. Benedict . 


At 


& i aA” R G E IV. 424. 
At c time alſo the Ne 


in Chaldæa introduced Chriſtianity amongſt 
the Tartars, who till then had been a people 
| moſt rude; -1 o rbarous, illiterate, and \irreli- 
gious, as alſo in the confines of the Horthern 
parts of China. | 7 4 

In a Word; the Sacraments were admini- 
ſtered, the public Service of the Church was 
not interrupted, the Scriptures and the works 


of the Fathers were preſerved, and acceſſible to 


the Learned. Thus Chriſtianity, though very 
fick and feeble, was not dead and buried. | 
In the eleventh century, the execrable Hu. 


debrand, called Gregory the ſeventh, ſubverted 


all the ancient privileges of Kings and Princes, 
of Councils and Biſhops, of Clergy and Laity, 
and eſtabliſhed the dominion of the Pope, as 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, This 


wretch had all the marks of Ae upd, 
8 Him. 3 

In the prelith ently; ſo many b 
concurred to diſgrace and corrupt Chriſtianity, 
that ſcarcely can we find the flehder traces of 


it remaining, except amongſt thoſe who' were 
called Heretics. Whoſoeyer would not com- 


ply with the will of the Popes was immediately 
, perſecyted, and put to death, when it could 
"SB £4 +a 
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be done. The Prieſts and Monks had ſo de- 
luded the people that an incredible ſuperſtition 
| and! ignorance ſupplied the place of religion. 
Tf any Knave or Lunatic, male or female, 
boaſted of divine revelations, they were received 
as the oracles of God. The Rulers of the 
Church took a mean advantage of the ſtupid 
bigotry of the people, to ſqueeze 1 money out of 
them, and to enrich. themſelves. The. Popes 
and Biſhops got wealth þy Indulgences, and 
every Religious Order had tricks of its own, to 
carry on the pillaging trade. The Scholaſtics 
turned Chriſtianity into the art of quibbling and 


PET - > 


perplexing Logical and 3 pai: 5 2. 


whilſt the Myſtics, excluding free agency, "= 


aſcribed all pious dipoſriogs to an irreſiſtible 
0 proper 8 to 3 reaſon. p< 5 
luetly diſcarded it, The poſterity of theſe Fa- 
natics ſtill ſubliſts; and we are unhappily pe- 
ſtered with them. 

Till the thirteenth century, the manner af 
the change in the Euchariſt was not accounted 
an Article of Faith. But then Innocent III. in 
the Council of Laterau, eſtabliſhed Tranſub- 
antiation, both the name and the thing. Our 

* „ een 
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| Hiſtorian Matthew Paris doth juſtice to the 

character of this Pope, ſaying that he was the 
moſt avaricious and ambitious of all men, and 
capable of committing any crime that ſuited 
his purpoſes. | He cauſed ſeventy Articles of 
Faith to be read before the Council, and com- 
manded the holy Fathers to approve them in 
| the lump, and without entering into any exa- 
mination. Vet the Decree which thus eſta- 


bliſhed Tranſubſtantiation never obtained the 


force of a Law till ſome time afterwards, and 
was {till conteſted and rejected by ſeveral Pre- 
lates and Doctors. 
This was the worthleſs Pope who made our 
worthleſs king John ſurrender to him the King- 
dms of England and Ireland, and at only as 
his deputy and his vaſſal. 
The Popes now began to lay their heavy 
hands upon the revenues of the Church, and 
to fleece the Eccleſiaſtics. The French and 
the Engliſh Clergy, who were great ſufferers, 
made loud complaints of theſe extortions. 

This was the century in which Papal impu- 
dence was at its height, in which the Helliſh 
Tribunal of the Inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, in 
which hanging and burning Heretics became 
the univerſal practice, being chiefly promoted 


by 


„ 


| 
is 
1 
i 
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by the Ecelefaltics, and by tlie Wee 0 who 


declared in formal terms that u faith was to 


be kept with the Heterodox, and! no oaths bi in a. 
ing upon that occaſion. 


Thus tyrantical oppreſſions and falſe doe- 


trines went Hand! in Hand, and gathered ſtrength, $ 
till the whole Papal Syſtem. was compleated. 


What I have remaining to offer concerning 
the origin and progreſs of the Reforrnation, 
muſt be reſer ved to another opportunity. 
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mh Reverend Brethren 


1 N repreſenting to you the ofs and import- 


ance of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtoty, I mentioned 


two points which more particularly require the 


conſideration of the Clergy; namely, 
The origin and progreſs of Popery : 


The origin and progreſs of the Reformation. 
Upon the former of theſe I have given you 
my thoughts ; ; and ſhall now proceed to the | 


latter; and ſo conclude. f 


The origin of the Reformation i is e 


ne to Luther; ; though ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


he only carried on with great ſucceſs what 


others had begun ii preceding ages. 
Where 
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Where was your religion before Luther? 7 
the Papiſts to the Proteſtants. 

We may reply ; It was where yours ought 
to have been; it was in. the ms. 7: - 

We may reply ; ; It was in the Church of - 
Rome, which though grievouſly corrupted, yet 
retained ſo much of Chriſtianity as to be a true 
Church, diſtinguiſhed from the Jewiſh, Pa- 
gan, and Mahometan religions, from Deiſm 
: and from Atheiſm, | 
Fecauſe the Papiſts have no \ charity for us, it 
is not reaſonable that we ſhould have none for 
them. Great allow ances are to be made for 
| Ignorance, for want of proper inſtruction, for 
the prejudices of education; more eſpecially in 
the ages which preceded the Reformation, and 
when the Truth was n ot ſet 1 in, 0 clear a light, T0 
as it hath been ſince, 1 8 

But a knowledge of Ecclehaltical Hiſtory 
will furniſh us 7 9 a more ample and a more 
particular reply to this inſolent cavil. | 
Ihe attempts towards a Reformation were as 
old as the errors of Popery. Not one of thoſe, 
falſe doctrines ever made its: appe: arance without 
an oppoſition, though the oppoſition proved 
unſucceſsful. However hence it appears that 
there always were Chriſtians who Mol 
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and condemned thoſe innovations which we | 
now diſapprove and condemmnm. 

When at length the Church and IS 404 
Court of Rome were corrupted to a great de- 
gree, and full of abominations, there aroſe in 

the Chriſtian world divers perſons, who Are 
called by Proteſtant Writers, Teftes V. eritatis, 
The Witneſſes of Truth, and who are gene- 

rally ſuppoſed by us to be foretold and deſcrib- 
ed by the Two Witneſſes in the eleventh chapter 
of the Revelation, and to be the Waldenſes and 
the Albigenſes, or Bohemians. | 

As the Popes, and Prelates, and Priefts; and 
Monks grew more and more flagitious and in- 
ſupportable, theſe Oppolers of them were mul- 
1 

Many things therefore concurred from age | 
| to age to diſturb and ſhake the Papal tyranny, 

before Luther arole, and gar it a ſtill heavier 

blow. | 
It is in the eleventh and following centuries | 
that we find in ſome regions of Europe, parti- 
.cularly in Italy and France, manifeſt indica- 
tions of the perſons above-mentioned, namely 
of ſerious and pious people, who deplored the 
corrupted ſtate of Religion, and the vices of 
tho whole Eccleſiaſtical Order, who oppoſed 
| the 


Co 
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the exorbitant claims.of the Popes and Prelates, 
and who, ſome openly and ſome ſecretly, at- 
tempted to bring on a Reformation. For how 
rude ſoevex, and illiterate, and i ignorant of res 
vealed truths, thoſe ages might be, yet thoſe 
few portions of the Goſpel which were taught 
to the common people were ſufficient to inform 
the loweſt of them that the Religion generally 
received was not the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that he required quite other things from his 
followers than the Popes, Biſhops, and Prieſts | 
either taught or practiſed, that they made a vile 
uſe of their power and wealth, and that the fa- 
vour and the bleſſing of God was not to be ob- 
tained by empty ceremonies, by liberal obla- 
tions to Churches and to Prieſts, by building 
and endowing Monaſteries, but by purity of | 
heart and by a pious and upright behaviour. 
But of thoſe who thus undertook the ardu- 
ous taſk of healing the inveterate diſtempers of 
the Church, ſeveral were frequently unequal to 
the attempt, and by ſhunning one fault, fell into 
another. They all diſcerned the corrupted ſtate 
of the religion commonly received, but few of 
them were acquainted with the true nature and 
{pirit of the. Goſpel ; which will not ſeem 
ſtrange to thoſe who duly conkider the infelicity 
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| of the times. Therefore. with. ſome 3 5 


Which were Fe ge they mixed ſome which, Were 


and Monks aroſe from a ſuperfluity of. wealth, 
they thou ht that Ecclefiaſtics could hardly be 
too 3 OUS, and accounted a voluntary po- 


verty to be one of the qualifications of an Eyan- 
gelical Teacher. They held the primitive 


Church to be an eternal pattern which the 


_ Ehriſtian world was ſtrictly obliged to follow 
even in the minuter points, and the coriduct and 


condition of the Apoſtles to be an invariable 
rule for the Clergy. Being grieved to ſee the 


people place the hopes of ſalvation in certain 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and in outward rites, 


they inculcated the oppoſite notion, that true 
religion was only that of the mind, and con- 


ſiſted in a contemplation on divine things ; and 
deſpiſed and rejected all external worſhip, 


Churches, Liturgies, Doccors. and Sacraments. | 
b Conſequently, they muſt have accounted 
5 Wee ſtudies alſo to be unneceflary, though 
without their aid Chriſtian Teachers could 
neither have inſtructed the people in the true 
ſenſe of the Scriptures, nor have defended 


Chriſtianity 


enormous crimes 'of the 10 — 5 5 Prieſts „ 
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Chriſtianity againſt Unbelievers, nor have con. Ie 
futed heretical doctrinees. OPT. 
As to eccleſiaſtical revenues, certain it is that | 
-if too much plenty hath a tendency to make the 
Clergy ſlothful and vicious, extreme want and 
abſolute dependency will make them illiter- 
ate and contemptible; which theſe Reformers . 
did not conſider. ie; I 
As many of the Laity in all times and hacks 
are inclined to think that the Clergy can hardly 
be too poor, and that they ought to ſubſiſt upon 
charity, it may not be amiſs to mention ſome 
of the conſequences which would attend chis 
beggarly ſyſtem. 
Firſt, The Laity woul be diſpoſed to ac- 
count their donations to be mere acts of ſpon- 


taneous bounty, which they might grant or 


with-hold. They would overlook the doctrine 
of St. Paul, who in the days when the Teach- 
ers could have no ſettled ſtipend, repreſents the 
oblations of the Chriſtian people not as matter 
of favour, but of ſtri& due and right. | 

| Secondly, The Miniſters of the Goſpel would 
lie under ſtrong temptations to accommodate 
themſelves to the political or Theological opi- 
nions or prejudices of the times in which they 
lived, By ny they muſt be maintained, 

s and 


* 3 * 


courſes to the taſte of the audience againſt their 


| own. judgraent, or to be miſled themſelves and 


to fall into vulgar errors. LL. 


Thirdly; The people would be difpoled to 
; think that as they voluntarily paid their Teach- . 
ers, they ought to to chuſe their Teachers; and 


this they would be enabled to execute, by ſtarv⸗ 
ing thoſe whom they did not like. What the 


conſequence of popular elections would be, we 
know pretty well; namely, that of various can- 
didates, the majority of voters would ſeldom 4 


have the wiſdom to make a wiſe choice,  _ 


That the people ſhould elect their own Paſs 
tors and their own. Biſhops, is a ſyſtem which 
in ſpeculation may appear plaufible 3 but expe- 


rience hath ſhewed it to be pernicious; and 


Hiſtory informs us that in ancient times the 
popular elections of Biſhops of Rome cauſed 
factions, tumults, violence, bloodſhed and mur 
ders, to the diſgrace of Chriſtianity, and the in - 
famy of the competitors, who inſtead of being 
Biſhops, ; did not deſerve to be Door-kpepers in 


the Houſe of God. 


s . FA S0 


What did the Monks add 17 contrive; to 


ſecure the favour of the people? They nouriſhed 
the groſſeſt ignorance, and the moſt deſpicable 


Bo VII. e CTY ſuper· 5 


Ic ann . to fait their dic. 
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ſuperſtition in the populace, ftirred them wp to 
rebellion, inflamed them with the ſpirit of per- 


ſecution, terrified them with the fire of Purga- 
tory, deluded them with lying miracles, for- 


ged records, pretended dreams and viſions,” and 


gave them falſe hopes of ſalvation to be pur- 


_ chaſed by liberal donstions "if the en unde- 


ſerving perſons. PATTI Fs. TS. 
Of all the numerous Sects which Rude their 


appearance in the twelfth century, none ac- 
quired a greater reputation for innoceiice and 


probity, by the conceſſions even of its inhuman 
perſecutors, and none drew together more fol- 


lowers, than that of thoſe people who from 


their Author were called 77 aldenſes. FE, 
Petrus Valdenfis, a French merchant, and a 


pious | man, cauſed ſome parts of the holy 


Scriptures to be tranſlated from Latin into 


French, particularly the four Goſpels. Upon 
2 peruſal of thoſe books, he ſaw that the reli- 
gion which the Roman Church propounded to 
the people Was entirely different from that 
which” Chriſt and his Apoſtles had taught. 


Having collected a pious ſociety, he undertook 
che office of a Teacher. 'The'plain' and holy 
dodrines which theſe good men profeffed, 'the 

cknow edged irinoceiice of their lives, and that 
contempt 
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alem which they ſhewed of 40 and ho- g 


nours, cauſed multitudes of ſerious and well 
diſpoſed Chriſtians to join with them. And 
thus many con gregations of them were formed, 
fiſt in France, and then in Lombardy, and 
thence iti other parts of Europe, more ſpeedily 
than could have been imagined; congregations = 
Which no perſecutions, no puniſhments, no 
| maffacres which they endured with invincible 
fortitude, could totally extirpate. e 8 
What was highly commendable in this ect, 
was, that they kept clear of fanaticiſm, they 
pretended to no mitacles, revelations, and in- 
probing und propoſed, not to make a new 
religion, but to retrieve the old one, and to re- 
move Papal abuſes and ſuperſtitions. In many 
points they judged rightly. But their diſcipline 
was rather too ſtrict and auſtere. They inter- 
preted Chriſt's Diſcourſe on the Mount toe 
nearly according to the letter; and they con- 
demned war, lawſuits, riches, uſury, that is to 
Hy intereſt, capital puniſhments and fſelf- 
defence. And yet in theſe points they had 
| Hoſt of the ancient and eminent Fathers of the 
Church on their fide; ſo that 3 in this they'y were 
no 4 onacrol *˙*N; en olonnt 220 
N . e But 
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| But nothing hurt the Papal cauſe more than 
the grand Schiſm of the Antipopes in the four- | 
teenth century, which laſted fifty-one years. | 
| During this remarkable Schiſm, there were 
Hike diſcourſes made in public debates concern; 
ing the diabolical wickedneſs of the Popes, and 
of their uſurpations, than could well have been 
expected in ſuch ignorant and bigoted times. 
It is rather ſtrange that aſter having proceeded 
ſo far, they ſhould not have proceeded one ſtep 
farther, and have diſcerned that a Pope is no 
creature of God's making. However, the 
Schiſm, together with the ignorance, inſolence, 
and abandoned profligacy of the greater part of 
the Eccleſiaſtics, had one happy effect. It opened 
the blind eyes of the Laity, and it t prepared the 


way for the Reformation. 


I, as the Papiſts teach, the holy Catholic - 
Chub is a viſible ſociety or body of perſons. 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, under one viſible head, 
the Biſhop, of Rome, the Succeſſor of St. Peter, 
the Deputy and Vicegerent of Jeſus Chriſt here 
vpon earth, with. whom whoſoever is not in 


communion, is excluded from the Church ih 1 — 


which alone ſalvation is to be obtained, it 
ſeems to follow that the Chriſtian world was 


in a woful plight for-half a century, and that 
there 


„5 © H A TY G E 1. uo. | 
there was no Church exiſting. Fot inſtead of 
having one Head, it had two or three, or in. 
reality none at all. It had two or three pre-“ 

tended Chiefs, notorious Impoſtors, profligate 
and perjured villains, as all honeſt men ac- 
counted them, and as they themſelves moſt 5 
truly uſed to call one another. How is this - + 
upon the Popiſh Syſtem, to be reconciled with; 
the perpetuity of the Church, an opinion in 
vhich both Papiſts and Proteſtants are agreed? 
It ſeems to be a defect in the Papal Syſtem 
that the Church ſhould ever be a Monſter with- 
out a Head, which yet happens frequently, and 
now and then for a conſiderable time. There- 
fore when.a Pope is made, who is the Emperor 
of the world, his Succeſſor at the ſame time 
ſhould be nominated out of the Royal F amily 
of the Cardinals, by which means there would 
be no Interregnur m, the Eccleſiaſtical Throne 
would never be vacant, and it een be ſaid 
that the Pope , pd, 
In this fourteenth century flouriſhed Wick- 
life, the parent of the Lollards, a numerous 
ſect, whoſe tenets, as far as they are oppoſite 
to Popery, were nearly the ſame with thoſe 
that are now commonly held by the Proteſ- 


tants. He began the Reformation here, under 
TX = Rich ard 


3 


RY en AA E IV. 
EY | Richard the. Second, by- tranſlating. the, Bible 
into Engliſh, and by boldly cenſuring the 

vices of the Clergy, and by condemning Fran- 

NE and the r of n and of 

Images. + 11735 

In this century allo date 1 kh, a man 

| af ſingular piety, — and abilities, * fa - 

ther of the Huſſites. N 

Several of the Divines, hd N at chat 
time at the infamous Council of Conſtance, 
repreſent the Fathers and Eccleſiaſties, both 

within and without doors, with a few excep- 
tions, as a collection of conſummate Knaves; 
which their behaviour at that Council fully 
confirmed, when upon the moſt frivolous pre- 
tences they condemned John Huſs to the 
flames, though he had the Emperor's ſafe- 

conduct, and his companion Jerom of Prague; 'E 

which was one of the blackeſt crimes, under 

the ſhew of godlineſs, that the world ever be- 
held, from the time that our Lord and St. 

Stephen were murdered in like manner by an 

Eccleſiaſtical Council, 

The only good which theſe N did 

was to ſet their own authority, the authority of 

Gel Wee hone: that of the Pope; 

Which 


N ©: H A 8 EI. IW. 
which, cant: ibuted ta pndercnine Ho. wilt 


The ee diſciples of John Hus 400 0 


of Jerom of Prague, gave. in thoſe. days: a 
Confeſſion of F aith, N Wn the. Pro- 
; teſtant ſty le. at Meet Hrs 


I 451 8 


Not one eminent Writer of 00 age. can, n be 


vated who, did not | lament the deplojable. ſtate 
of Ohriſtianity. The vices, of the Popes, and 


of the Eccleſiaſtics in general, were ſo noto- 


rious, that no one dared to reprove. ſuch. que 
rulous writers or ſpeakers. He: was then rec- 
koned to be the beſt and honeſteſt Preacher 
Who uſed the greateſt liberty i in cenſuring the 


Court of Rome, the erer a. and all his Sup- 
Porters. 20 


Theſe things red the. way, for Laber * 


Reformation, which elſe could never have ſuc- 


ceeded as it did, and have 12 0 itlelf through 


the Chriſtian world. 


Probably it might e bad LEP, e 
| if moſt unhappily the Reformers, the Luthe- 


rans and the Calyiniſts, had not been ſplit into 


factions and ſchiſms about « "ints of Religion, 


rhich in prudence ought to have been left un- 


decided, ſo far as not to have been made Ar- 


ticles of Faith, and Terms of Chriſtian Com- 
F + munion. 
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mu nion. But moderation, and toleration, and 


Chriſtian liberty remained for a long | time' lit- 


tle underſtood, eyen by! thoſo who! had | ſhaken 


off the Popith yoke, © 


 Melanchthon ſeems to have been a n aa . 
good natured man; and yet in a Letter to 
Bullinger, he juſtißes the burning of 1 0 


for hereſy, or blaſphemy, as he calls it. 


Legi que de Jeryeti blaſphemiis reſpondiſtiy, 
- et pietatem ag judicia veſtra probo. Judicq 
etiam Senatum Genevenſem recte feciſſe, quod 
hominem pettinacem et non omiſſurum blaſ- 
phemias ſuſtulit. Ac miratus furn elle 1 ſe⸗ 


veritatem illam improbent. 


Of theſe evils we had our full ſhare; for 
diſſentions aroſe in the reign of Elizabeth be- 
teen the Puritans and the Governors of the 
Church and State, which by ſerupulous obſti- 
nacy on the one ſide, and unrelenting a md 5 


en the other, became incurable, ö 
PDirxines and other perſons ſuſpected of Puri- 


taniſm were brought before the high Com- 
miſſion apd the Star-Chamber Courts, and had 
the oath ex officio tendered: to them, to anſwer 


all interrogatories. | If they refuſed it, they 
were ſent to jail ; if they took it, they were 
otten obliged either 0 be peyjured, or to a 


coſe 


/ 
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cuſe themſelves, their Wives, their parents, 


their children, their friends and neighbours. {+ - 


cannot give ſuch proceeding gs a — name 
| than tyranny.” TY, 10 \ $ kj Te SES bt. 6 Wo 


The Popiſh Biſkops; before the Refrinniion; f 
and even Tonſtal, the mildeſt and worthieſt of 


them all, acted thus towards the Lollards, Lu- 
therans, and Goſpellers, and made them take 
have: moſt unnatural oath, 'as'Strype * juſtly: calls 


it. But when our Proteſtant Biſhops kept uß 
— ſame Inquiſition againſt the Puritans, Strype 


hath not cenſured their proceedings; | which as 
an impartial Hiſtorian he ought to have done. 


We are obliged to — ANI _ Mor 


condemning this oppreſſive oath. «A Ber 


„The oath' ex officio, ſays Lord Bote 2 
| hay: men are bound to accuſe themſelves, 


deſerves reformation. © To examine a man 


upon oath, out of the indguadicn of Fame, or 


out of accuſations ſecret and undeclared; though 
it have ſome countenance from the Civil Law, 
yet is ſo oppoſite ex diametro to the ſenſe and 
courſe of Common Law, that ger bg, re- 
ceive me limitation.“ hb SP eoinomebag +: 
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az C H AR G E IV. 
After Proteſtantiſm hach taken fem root, the 
Council of Trent was held in, the | ſixteenth 


century. Theſe pretended Fathers, and real 


Children and Tools of the Pope, by their 
wicked and arbitrary deciſions, cu off all poſ- 
ſibilit of a re· union. The Papiſts by their in- 
tolerable inſolence, and. cruel behaviour, firſt to 
the Greek Churches, and then to the Reformed 
prone hrtge e ae derb 0 en of Ml: 
| N 1. 7 +; 5 | 
iti — Political Reclefinties of the 
Ramm Church, their High- prieſts, Scribes, 
and. Phariſres; thero were doubtleſs many Who 
would gladiy have acted the part of Dioeletian, 
and have deſtroyed the holy Seriptures, from 


| ments: againſt: them. But that being impracti- 
cable, they took cate to deſtroy the uſe and 
efficacy of the Seriptures, by repreſenting them 
as obſcure and unintelligible, by reſerving to 
the Chureh of Rome the ſole right of inter- 
preting them, by keeping them as much as 
it was poſſible out of the hands of the people, 
by condemning at different times tranſlations 
of them into vulgar tongues, and by intro- 
ducing Tradition, both written and unwritten, 
5 of equal — with the Word of God. 
8 The 


which the Proteſtants drew their chief argu- 


5 CHARGE - ; "nn 
The Couneil of Trent Ke Wis „ 
ticity of the Latin Vulgats,, a and.cqualled it to, 
the Original Text; and this they did at a time 
Then their, Vulgate did not exiſt; for it wor 
complled afterwards. 50 


This Jecree 19 either Nan or ry 1 
. dition in forms. 5 ane wender 
7 like beſt. F; oh "7 1 2 1 Tt *$ 


II any of the Papiſts wall continue to fas 
2s ſome of them: have ſaid, that by Authentic 


8 they mean that in the Latin Vulgate, there are 


no errors which affect the main of Chriſtianity 
either in faith or in morals; that perhaps may 
de true; but the fame may be as juſtly ſaid of 
; our Engliſh Bible, Which yet we do not dig · | 
nify with the abſutd name of Authentic. And 
vet this is ſomewhat more than we can well | 
allow them, becauſe their Council of Trent, s 

in fixing the Canon of Scripture, took in the 

Apocryphal Books, in direct contradiction to 

Antiquity. Indeed when they thought fit to 
make new Articles of Faith, it was time to 
make new Books of, Scripture, which now 
and then might help them to a few ſorry ar- 
guments in behalf of Popery. 3 5 
This is the Council, which Philips, af this ; 
time of day, hath the - allurance to recom- 
ä mend 
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mend to us, as an 
with the Holy Ghoſt, 'when it is known to all 


the learned world that they are cenſured by 
Writers of their own communion, and that 


France, and Spain, and Germany las * 


3 of their ſcandalous behaviour. ' 


 ThePopiſh Bigots, from our Sanders down 


to our Philips, in their accounts of ' the Re- 
formation, have, without the leaſt ſhame and 
the ſlendereſt regard to truth, blackened our 

| Reformers, and repreſented them as the vileſt 
of men, as men equal in wickedneſs even to 
their own Popes, of whom Bellarmin and Ba- 


. ſlembly of prelates filled 


ronius declare that a long ſucceſſion went to 


the Devil, each in his order. cg 
The truth of the caſe is this; The eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity was the work of God ; the 

Reformation of Chriſtianity was the work of 


men; it was ſupported by no miraculous gifts. | 
The former was perfect; the latter was imperfect. | 


What was good in it was accompliſhed by the 


miniſtry of induſtrious, learned, and pious men: 
what was deficient in it aroſe from ſome pre- 
judices, weaknefles, and miſtakes, from which 
few of them were entirely exempt, and from 


the paſh ions and vices of others, who for their 


. bat 88 cen 


- 


cen A 0 E iv 
own 3 ends favoured and pH. 
thoſe Reformers. i 

_ Henry VIII, a mere. e Papilt i in moſt points, | 

delivered us from the tyranny of the Pope, and 

| demoliſhed the Religious F thoſe publie : 
nuiſances. 1 1 hy 
In thoſe days the hp hob an 77 to the 
Pope, to be his bondſlaves, and conſequently 
bad ſubjects to the king; and then took an oath 
to the king, which was not reconcileable to the 
other, and ſhould have made them as bad ſub- 
jects to the Pope. From this heavy yoke Henry 
releaſed. them. 1 | | 
The wealth of the Monaſteries and Tome Ul: 
' Eccleſiaſtical eſtates were ſcandalouſſy miſem. [| 
ployed, both in the time of Henry, and of his 
ſon Edward, and even of Elizabeth. King 
Edward's Court was debauched and profligate, 
and this moſt religious young Prince was ſur- 
rounded with moſt irreligious ſeryants, who 
{et up as Reformers for the ſake of plunder ; and 
pillage. egen, 
But what is all this to the purpoſs? and wh at 
FA the Papiſts make of it? 3 
God may employ Sinners as s well * as Seints, 


#F 42 
to carry on n the 5 of Providence. | 
5 | N Jeb 
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Ichu extirpated the worſhip of Baal out of 
Iſrael ; yet afterwards proved a bad Prince, 
and took no heed to walk in the Law of 
God. 0 i i * | a 

Joaſh alſo Ke the wat F and thjaltnd i 
* Temple; and was in the latter part of his 
reign an Idolater, and a baſe murdeter 6f the 
5 Prophet Zechariah, to whoſe father he owed 

his life-and his crown. 5 e 

Conſtantine, who ain” the Church 
from perſecution, and eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity 
by Law, was a Prince who, with his accom-- 
; pliſhments, had his faults. If he was not ſogood 
as Euſebius makes him, he was not ſo bad as 
he is repreſented by ſome ancient Pagan and iby 
ord modern Chriſtian Writers. 

' Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King of France, 
in whoſe behalf. .many miracles were wrought, 
as the Lying Records of thoſe times teſtify, 
contributed greatly to extirpate Pagan Idolatry, 
and to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity in his dominions. 
But he was, by all accounts, both before and 
| after his converſion, a wicked Prince. He re- 
tained all the ferocity and barbarity that he 
had when he was a Pagan. Reſtleſs, ambi- 
tious, * — as moſt Conquerors ate, 


he 
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he murdeted King; and Princes who! were his 
near-relations. * ar egg, 

Soc our Henry be me the Reformation though N 

it be impoſſible to defend his character. Our 
Proteſtant Hiſtorians, i in gratitude for the good 
that he performed, and in oppoſition to Popiſh 

Writers, ſeen to have been rather too favour- 
able to him. oy DOIN 

As to the cult of Selige, which is 
perpetually 'Aung in our teeth, whoſoever will 
impartially conſider the ſtate of the Religious 

| Houſes, and the character, the principles, aud 
the behaviour of their inhabitants, at the titne 

of the Reformation, muſt conclude that to de- 

prive them of their poſſeſſions was only to 
take from them what they had no right to 
tetain. If it was robbery, it was at moſt only 
robbing the robbers. They had amaſſed their 
wealth by ſcandalous methods, and they. had 
oppreſſed and fleeced the Parochial Clergy, 
Who, I will be bold to ſay, are in all times 
the moſt uſeful members of the Eccleſiaſtical 

Body. 8 9 2 eie | 

Fes; but it will bew urged, The bat wills 
and teſtaments of men ought always to be held 

ſacred. And I ſay, Not unleſs they be juſt, 
and conſiſtent with ne good of civil ſociety. 
„„ 


3 1 R 8 


7 


The 8 Ws, an the Ione of — too⸗ 
> condemns the 7. eftamenta Inoffciaſa, by which 
a man's poſterity are diſi nherited for no ſuf⸗ 

ficient cauſe. I „l. 
But as theſe 8 were ae 7 

pious-: and profitable purpoſes, it is to be la- 
mented that they were only partly, and not 
c entirely ſo applied; namely, to the mainte- 
nance of the Clergy; the ſupport of literature; g 
the education of youth; the relief of the poor, 


- the aged, and the infirm; and any charitable 
| or national uſes. But to beſtow thoſe eſtates = 


upon Courts, Courtiers, and men of Quality, 5 
was to ſerve neither God nor the World, nei- 
ther the Church nor the State. : 
Ihe moſt plauſible reaſon for the diſtribution 55 
which was made of Eccleſiaſtic and Monaſtic 
eſtates, is a political one, that thereby the No- 
bility and Gentry were the more firmly at- 
tached to Proteſtantiſm, and determined by 
ſelf-intereſt to keep out Popery, which, if it re- 
turned, would reſume thoſe grants, But if all 
that wealth had been applied to the beſt pur- 
poſes, it would have made the Reformation 5 


Henry wanted to have all the Monatleies ſopprſld wo his own 5 
ſole uſe. Strype, ae p- „ 


. GH * 1 Py * 2 
Gill 1 to the Public, and Ho more vene . 6) 


 rable in the fight of the world. 


It is intolerable inſolence in oh Papiſts to 8 


lay all the tumults, wars, and deſolations that 
enſued, to the charge of the Proteſtants, of 
which they themſelves alone were guilty, who 


* 


began and carried on the perſecution with dia- 


. bolical fury. If ſome of the Reformed, after 
being for a long time oppreſſed, pillaged, im- 
priſoned, baniſhed, and hunted down like 
wild beaſts, ſtood up in their own defence, and 
| choſe rather to die like ſoldiers than like mar- 
tyrs, who can blame them ? Surely. not they 
who have. been ſo famous for ſeditions, rebel- 
lions, aſſaſſinations, and maſſacre. 
| Their writers allure us that they are now 
grown much more mild and moderate, and 
have none of the ferocity and cruelty which 
was the temper of former times, and that they 
condemn perſecution for a mere diverſity of 
religious ſentiments. They may ſay ſo; and 
they muſt be fools who believe them. It is 
probable enough that amongſt their Laity 
there are ſeveral who diſlike all ſanguinary 
methods of ſupporting their religion; but it is 
becauſe they: do not fully undertiand their own 


+. 
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Eccleſi aſtical Syſtem, into the very contexture 
of which Perſecution is ſo cloſely woven, that 
nothing can ſeparate it. Upon blood it was 
built, and by blood it muſt be ſupported, To- 
leration and Liberty of conſcience would in- 
fallibly undermine and deftroy it. In this pre- 
fent century, and in our own times, there have 
deen cruel examples of Popiſh intoleration and 
perſecution, ſufficient to warn us n we are eto 
45 expect from them. 
To conclude; The Papiſts held of "EN! ſu⸗ 
perior numbers, and ſome Proteſtant Writers 
have yielded up that point to them; but, 1 
think, rather too haſtily. 5 
Conſider the whole body of Chriſtians 4. 
vided into thoſe whb hold communion with 
the Roman Church, and thoſe who diſſent from 
her. Amongſt the latter, we muſt not forget 


to add to the Reformed Churches all the Greek = 


Churches; for the Papiſts cannot claim the 
Greeks, whom they are pleaſed to treat as 
schiſmatics and Heretics, Then you muſt 
throw out all the Infidels on both ſides; and 
then we may reaſonably claim an n equality, not 
to ſay a ſuperiority. 
We have our Inſidels indeed, and our Infi- 
dels have their Patrons; but, in proportion to 
5 | the 


a C AA G IV. 435 
the A inhabits; there are more of them in 
Popiſh countries, according to the opinion of 
rt nt judges 4. Infidelity began in the 


1 of Popery, particularly in Italy, and 


** 
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formed nations. 


From the cents tendons 1 6 Pogery the - 


by Arne Providence hath hitherto preſerved us. 


Thankfulneſs and a due ſenſe of God's benefits 


is the only way to ſecure to us the ſame pro- 


tection 5 as ingratitude, irreligion, and a diſ- 
wolution of manners may juſtly: bring down his 
_ indignation upon a wicked people, and take 

from them RR which & they ether value 


nor deſerve. 


of St. John, are no m 


_ aten, coaſt s are now a neft of Mahome- 


A — id to th eqved Bignob Rome is the ſeat 5g 
Faith. It is true, replied he; but this Faith i 18 She. thoſe 3 


who are never to be found at ans” 


_ thence hath. eat e meaſure. the wt 


Many n Chriſtian Sotieiſes Go 9 
failed and periſhed long ago; many are ſo de- 
cayed that they ſeem near to deſtruction. The 
Seven Churches of the Leſſer Aſia, to which 
our Lord addrefles himſelf in the Revelation 
ore to be found. The 
numerous Churches which once flouriſhed on 


L 2 0 tan 
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ſtroyed, together with the cities in which' they 
| _ were eſtabliſhed. The Greek Churches of the 
Faſt are in a low condition, both as to ſpiri- 
- fuals and as to temporals- The Church of 
Rome is corrupted beyond them all. And 
What ſectirity hath our Church NO anker 
going the fame fate? 
There is indeed no probability, char we | 
fhoukd relapſe into the ancient Paganiſm, the 
Bare memory of which is preſerved in ancient 
Authors. That kind of Idolatry died many 
ages ago, and can riſe agam no more. There 
is no probability that we ſhould embrace Mas 
hometiſm, the religion of nations with which 
we havelittle or no intereourſe, and-a religion 
moſt gronndleſs and abſurd. There is no pros 
bability that we ſhould: adopt the religion of 
the diſperſed. Jews, Who are in no condition to 
make proſelytes, and whoſe religion is by no 
means alluring. Againft Popery we | ought” 
ever to be upom our guard. Yet it is to be 
hoped that we fhall not return to that igno- 
minious bondage ; for Popery itſelf is on the 
decline, and in theſe days it hath received deep 
wounds froin the hands of thoſe Princes who 
| wers 


5 9 H 5 R G EI | 
ws! its beſt: Lich; and pre ect 


ſeems to have very few able advocates, Wet = 
leaſt we may judge of them by thoſe than 
pions who habe lately appeared amongſt us, 3 
and who have R expoſed ee, 3 | 5 


and their cauſe. 


But there is an evil of another kind 1 5 
which we are threatned. The ſpirit of this 
age is a ſpirit of irreligion, which prevails par 
ticularly amongſt thoſe, whoſe education; for- 


tunes and ftations ought to have taught them 


better things: What have we not to fear 
from the proven and " of facts 


People! ? 


; 


However, even fuck ihe will of ally con⸗ 


eur to ſapport the public religion of their own 


eountry, out of mere political and ſeKfiſh views; 


Juſt as formerly the great men amongſt the Ro- 
mans kept up the Pagan religion, of which 

| they did not believe one tittle. 

But our Saviour hath affured us that his 

| Church is founded upon a rock; and that the 

gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 1 it, It will 

ſubſiſt in ſome part or other of the earth, and 


withſtand all oppoſition, till thoſe brighter 
times enſue which the prophetic parts of Scrip= 
* > ture 
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